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Returning to Elea: Preface and Afterword 
to the Revised and Expanded Edition of 
The Route of Parmenides (2008) 


All of Parmenides' arguments against change notwithstanding, the 
world of scholarship, the world as a whole, and certainly language have 
all changed enormously since the summer of 1968, when I completed 
writing The Route of Parmenides. In America, even the pronunciation of 
the first noun in the book's title has changed. (I would not have chosen 
that word for the title if I could have guessed that some day it would 
be a homonym of "rout.") In the nearly four decades that have passed 
since the Yale University Press edition, the volume of literature on 
Parmenides, both books and essays, has exploded. Accordingly, a 
thorough and fully updated revision is out of the question. It could 
only be a total re-writing of the book. 

Let me, then, clarify at the outset the scope of "revised and expanded." 
On its subject, The Route of Parmenides inevitably reflects the status 
quaestionis of the mid- and late-ı960s. The revisions in the present 
reissue of the Yale Press book (Part I of this volume) are modest: 
mostly corrections of misprints; altering or adjusting some misleading 
formulations; editing some egregiously dated phrases, such as "X has 
recently argued,” or “in this century [meaning ‘in the twentieth']"; and 
the like. All chis was done with care not to change the arabic-number 
pagination (except for the Indexes) of the Yale Press edition; for it was 
my concern not only to keep costs of production low but also to ward 
off the emergence of inconsistencies in citations of the book in the 
literature. 
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Pleased as I was when the possibility arose twenty years ago, and 
later materialized, of translation and publication of the book in my 
native Modern Greek,’ the possibility of reprinting of the English- 
language version is one I have faced with much hesitation and with 
ambivalence. (The one exception I made was for limited-circulation 
copying in connection with university seminars.) After all, the reviews 
of the book in the 1970s were not uniformly favorable—a few were 
bitingly critical. Moreover, my own thinking about Parmenides devel- 
oped and shifted every time I taught a course in pre-Socratic philosophy 
or read a new book on the subject. Nonetheless, I was heartened to 
realize by the mid-1990s, and continuing into the start of the new 
century, that The Route of Parmenides—in spite of scarcity of copies, 
given its out-of-print status—kept engaging the attention of scholars. 
It continues being referred to or discussed in the literature; it has been 
included, and continues being included, even in selective bibliographies 
on the pre-Socratics; and I have often received inquiries concerning 
out-of-print copies or prospects for reprinting. All these I took as 
indications that the book in its original form has remained useful and 
suggestive. Even some of its theses that are conspicuously heterodox 
have lent themselves to fruitful and perhaps more effective development 
by others. So, Iam deeply grateful to Parmenides Publishing for offering 
not only to bring the book back in print but also to support this 
expanded edition. 

If the revisions are delicate and unobtrusive, the expansion is substan- 
tial and obvious. Part II reprints three essays of mine, composed in the 
mid- and late-1970s, in which I sought to supplement, to strengthen, 
and in some respects also to modify theses that were advanced in the 
original edition of che book (theses that are still represented here in 
Part I). As in the case of the text in Part I, slight adjustments and 
corrections have been made for the reprinting of the three essays. But 
the type-setting and pagination in Part II are, of course, new. Part III 
consists of a previously unpublished essay by Gregory Vlastos. The 
rationale of publishing posthumously this essay by Vlastos, as well as 
that of reprinting my own three previously published essays, is perhaps 
best given in the course of a narrative, which immediately follows here, 


1. Odbí tis ghnösis kye tis plänis: löghos kye ibóna sta apospázmata tou Parmenidhi, transl. 
S. A. Moschonás (Iráklio: Panepistimiakyés Ekdhósis Krítis, 2002). 
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of my engagement with the thought of Parmenides over the years. 
Additional comments and afterthoughts, ones that reflect my present 
views on crucial points of interpretation, will be presented in the course 
of the narrative and in the closing sections of this Preface. 


My First Approach to Parmenides: Yale Dissertation, 1963 


Except for one semester of a survey of ancient philosophy in my 
Freshman year, two years as a work-study assistant to R. S. Brumbaugh 
in Yale College, and one graduate course on Aristotle, my major 
involvement with ancient Greek philosophy came rather late in my 
student years: not before the second and final year of writing the Ph.D. 
dissertation. As a graduate student at Yale, I had been captivated by 
the brilliance of Wilfrid Sellars—both his teaching and the rich, com- 
plex, and systematic texture of his philosophical thought. Sellars’ four 
short years at that university spanned my own five there as a doctoral 
student. Most of my chosen courses were in the areas of analytic 
metaphysics, epistemology, philosophy of mind, and philosophy of 
science. Other than Sellars himself, my philosophical heroes were— 
in this respect too under Sellars’ influence— Wittgenstein and Kant. I 
undertook to write a Ph.D. dissertation on the logic of transcen- 
dental arguments, with Sellars as my supervisor. It had seemed to me 
that there was an illicit jump or missing premise in such arguments. 
For how could considerations as to how knowledge (or thought, or 
experience, or language) works license our advancing to ontological 
conclusions? 

With only study notes and rambling first drafts of a dissertation 
done, I was given my first appointment for full-time teaching at Yale, 
as Acting Instructor. Putting aside work on the dissertation, I turned 
in the summer of 1962 to preparing the three courses I was to teach. 
One of the three was the same survey of ancient Greek philosophy I 
had taken as a Freshman; and for this I set out to read a book I had 
sometimes seen cited but had never read, John Burnet's Early Greek 
Philosophy. When I came to the chapter on Parmenides, I was awe- 
struck by Burnet’s translation of three Parmenidean passages: B3 “For 
it is the same thing that can be thought and that can be"; B6.1—2 "It 
needs must be that what can be spoken and thought 7s”; and B8.34: 
“The thing that can be thought and that for the sake of which the 
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thought exists are the same.” Here, to my astonishment, was dazzling 
evidence that the question of correspondence between thought and 
reality, a question that had figured often and large in Sellars' classes, 
had already been raised before Plato, by one of the pre-Socratics. 

The Burnet translations were tantalizingly ambiguous. On one read- 
ing, they proclaimed that the limits of thought are also the limits of 
reality. The three passages could therefore serve to provide the missing 
premise in transcendental arguments. On a more "realist" reading, 
however, they proclaimed the sheer transparency of thought: no purely 
mental contents, constructs, or categories need be or should be inter- 
posed; what is possible for—or even actual in—reality is already re- 
flected in, indeed is identical with, what is possible for thought.’ With 
the benefit of six years of study of Ancient Greek at my middle school 
and high school in Greece (Athens College), I immediately realized 
that the Burnet translations were dubitable; and I soon found myself 
drawn to the philological debates concerning the proper translation of 
these passages. Sellars first encouraged me to write an article for submis- 
sion to a journal on the topic of Parmenides and transcendental argu- 
ments. But after a month or so, he changed his advice: “Why not 
write a dissertation on Parmenides?” I was taken aback at hearing my 
analytical-philosophy hero and mentor suggesting that I should switch 
to a historical topic, indeed one on which the literature at that time— 
with the exception of Heidegger's essays—was dominantly philological. 
But he reassured me with this advice: “Use your knowledge of Greek, 
latch on to this topic that intrigues you, get the dissertation out of the 
way now that you already have a job, and then you will have the rest of 
your career to devote to analytic metaphysics and the philosophy of 
mind.” 


2. John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 4th edn. (London: Macmillan, 1930), pp. 173, 
174, 176. Using the 3rd edition of Hermann Diels’ Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (1912), 
Burnet refers to the first of these passages as fr. 5. 

3. Aristotle often cites the so-called “argument from the sciences” as part of the motiva- 
tion of Plato’s theory of Forms: “If there are to be sciences, we (Platonists) must posit the 
Forms." Karl Popper has pointed out that in De caelo IIl.298b22 ff. Aristotle attributes a 
predecessor of that argument to Parmenides and to Melissus: (I paraphrase Aristotle’s text) 
“If there is to be knowledge and wisdom, we must posit some entities that are unchanging.” 
Popper makes the comment that Aristotle is attributing to Parmenides a “typical Kantian 
(‘transcendental’) argument.” See Karl Popper, The World of Parmenides: Essays on the 
Presocratic Enlightenment, ed. Arne F. Petersen and Jørgen Mejer (London and New York: 
Routledge, 1998), pp. 134 n. 76 and 209-10 n. 47. 
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Some ten months later, Sellars' strategic advice paid off: the disserta- 
tion was quickly "got out of the way." I had given it the presumptuous 
title "The Philosophy of Parmenides." A large part of my analysis in 
it dealt with the three passages that had originally drawn me to its 
subject. But I also discussed at length three other passages in which 
the relation between mind and reality is famously at issue: B4, B8.38, 
and Br6. The first of these speaks of the tight hold mind has on “what- 
is." I inferred that Parmenides' conception of the relation of thought 
or language to reality reflected a "contact" or "prehensile" model: mind 
"reaches out" to the world and "gets hold” of things. And I brought 
forth evidence (which no longer appears so compelling to me) that the 
prehensile model drew on linguistic intuitions that could be illustrated 
from passages in Homer and early Greek literature. These intuitions 
would have allowed noein, "cognitive-perceptive awareness,” to be con- 
ceptualized as a "grasping." This Archaic model I rashly ventured to 
identify with the one that "underlies medieval realism and nominalism 
...as well as the reference theory of meaning and correspondence 
theory of truth in modern times." For B8.38 I rejected the usual 
translation, "Therefore (727) all things mortals have laid down . . . will 
be a mere name." I argued instead that the dative ta ought to be taken 
with onoma, “name,” and I translated: "Of this [viz., of the eon, ‘what- 
is'] all such as mortals have laid down... .. will be a name.” Br6, the 
fragment that connects states of thought or of cognition with the ever- 
changing condition of the body (“the errant limbs”) I interpreted not 
as a theory of perception but as a theory of error: the inevitable and 
yet appropriate complement to Parmenides’ extreme realism.° 

Overall, my reading of "Truth" in the dissertation is quite different 
from that in Route and in all my subsequent writing on Parmenides. 
The dissertation, in fact, offers a version of what I later referred to as 
the "Standard Interpretation." The esti, “is,” or einai, “to be,” that is 
at issue in the statement of the two routes in B2 is quite properly 
subjectless. The routes function with utmost generality, as empty 
schemes for propositions (indifferently) of the form "X exists,” or “X 


4. "The Philosophy of Parmenides," Ph. D. dissertation, Yale University, 1963 [hereafter 
Mourelatos 1963], p. 23. 

5. Mourelatos 1963, pp. 76-83, 184. 

6. Mourelatos 1963, pp. 130-45. 

7. Months after defending the dissertation, I was embarrassed to realize that I had 
overlooked G. E. L. Owen's brilliant and path-breaking study, "Eleatic Questions," Classical 
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is F,” or "It is the case that . . . ," and correspondingly for the negations 
of these propositions. The prehensile model of thinking-knowing en- 
courages and even permits Parmenides to bridge the differences across 
these three schemes. It is che prehensile model that dictates rejection 
of negative statements of any kind. We cannot speak of perishing or 
of coming to be, or of change, or of motion, since statements of this 
sort envisage a transition, in either direction, between non-existence 
and existence, or between not being thus-and-so and being thus-and-so. 
Moreover, speaking of two or more things as "other" or "distinct" 
commits us to saying that any one of them is not the same with some 
specific or non-specific other, or with any set of others. As the implica- 
tions of the rejection of negative statements unfold in B8, we are led 
to the realization that all statements ultimately have one and the same 
subject as their referent. To borrow the term introduced by Patricia 
Curd,” my Parmenides in the dissertation is a “numerical monist”—in- 
deed a "logical monist,” roughly in the sense in which we correspond- 
ingly speak of Wittgenstein in the Tractatus or of the early Russell as 
logical atomists. Accordingly, when all the attributes of that single 
ultimate referent are worked out toward the end of B8, Parmenides 
has posited an absolute and all-encompassing cosmic One: an entity 
that is utterly integral and indivisible, every point of it identical with 
every other, each point counting equally as the center of a sphere, so 
that the whole of “what-is” may be taken to constitute an incorporeal 


Quarterly, 10 (1960), 84—102; repr. in D. J. Furley and R. E. Allen, eds., Studies in Presocratic 
Philosophy, vol. 2: Eleatics and Pluralists (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul/ New York: 
Humanities Press, 1975), pp. 48-81; also in G. E. L. Owen, Logic, Science and Dialectic: 
Collected Papers on Greek Philosophy, ed. Martha C. Nussbaum (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1986), pp. 3-26. This article not only introduced the Standard Interpretation 
but also (more so than any other contribution) conferred authority upon it. Eight years 
after the first publication of Owen's article, another very attractive, elegantly constructed, 
version of the Standard Interpretation was published: Montgomery Furth, "Elements of 
Eleatic Ontology,” Journal of the History of Philosophy, 6 (1968), 111—32; repr. in A. P. D. 
Mourelatos, ed., The Pre-Socratics: A Collection of Critical Essays (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1974; repr. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), pp. 241-70. In the later 
decades of the twentieth century and into the present, Furth's article has been almost 
as influential as Owen's in establishing the Standard Interpretation. For a formulation of 
the Standard Interpretation and for references to other major advocates of it, see below, 
Part II, pp. 350-51 and n. I. 

8. The Legacy of Parmenides: Eleatic Monism and Later Presocratic Philosophy (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1998), ch. 2, esp. pp. 65-75. 
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sphere of infinite radius.’ This upshot of Parmenides’ argument is, to 
be sure, utterly paradoxical; it verges on mysticism. In the dissertation 
I accepted this consequence, and I devoted several pages to pondering 
the curious effect that both logical pluralism (Russell’s or Witt- 
genstein's) and logical monism lead to mysticism. 

The second part of Parmenides' poem, the "Doxa," I interpreted in 
the dissertation as a doctrine of appearances. Empirically, we come to 
be aware of the one real subject through two perceptible forms, Light 
and Night. As might be said of two distinct but co-referential Fregean 
"senses," the two forms logically mediate the transition from the com- 
plexities of ordinary language to the one ultimate referent. Parmenides, 
accordingly, has a two-level ontology and a three-tiered semantics. 
Inasmuch as he speaks of Light and Night as two morphai, he intends 
(so I thought) that these are to be taken as morphai tou eontos, "forms/ 
appearances of what-is." And even though the language of “mortals” 
treats complex objects, such as the sun or the moon or animals or 
plants, as independent eonta, the “Doxa” reduces such complexes to 
mixtures of Light and Night. As for the mystery of how the One should 
appear to us in this duality of two phenomenal forms, that I saw as 
part of the overarching problem of mysticism. 


Finding THE ROUTE (1963—1968) 


My implicit promise to Sellars was never fulfilled: I never got back 
to metaphysics and the philosophy of mind sensu stricto—except for 
forays into these subjects in my teaching of undergraduate courses. The 
dissertation whetted my appetite for learning more about ancient Greek 
philosophy and about the field of classics. For 1963—64 I enrolled in 
Eric Havelock’s graduate Greek seminar at Yale on “The History of 
the Greek Mind.” I say “enrolled” advisedly. For even though, having 
already defended my dissertation, I could no longer claim student 
status, I attended every session, presented reports, wrote papers. We 
read Homer, Hesiod, lyric poets, Xenophanes, Heraclitus. There was a 
parade of distinguished senior visitors in that seminar (including a 
memorable series of presentations on epic poetry by G. S. Kirk), and 


9. My fellow graduate student, Karsten Harries, had told me of the infinice sphere of 
Cusanus. But I did not know, when I was writing the dissertation, that the infinite-sphere 
model had already been proposed by some scholars for Parmenides. 
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there was a constellation in it of about ten bright and learned classics 
Ph.D. students, most of whom have subsequently flourished in their 
professional careers. For all in attendance, the seminar was a splendid 
and memorable experience: rich in content, skillfully, even brilliantly 
conducted by Havelock, and highly stimulating in discussion or repartee. 
For me it was also the start of my retooling and retraining as a classicist. 

Unexpected prodding to do even more of this retraining came from 
Gregory Vlastos. A copy of my dissertation I had given to friends at 
Princeton was passed on to Vlastos, who read it, sent me several letters 
with comments, and invited me to attend (in February of 1964) a series 
of colloquia on Parmenides, Plato, and Aristotle conducted by G. E. L. 
Owen at Princeton. The experience of meeting these two masters at 
Princeton, in a circle of faculty and graduate students all of whom were 
remarkably adept at discussing Greek philosophical texts, was both 
exhilarating and utterly humbling. More than any other event in my 
career, that Princeton visit was what persuaded me that I should 
henceforth devote myself to studying and teaching ancient Greek phi- 
losophy. Vlastos urged me to seek a post-doctoral fellowship for the 
purpose of strengthening my background in classical philology. With 
his help I was given such an award for a year of study at the Institute 
for Research in the Humanities, at the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, with Friedrich Solmsen as my chief adviser. Solmsen gave me this 
reading assignment for the summer before the start of the academic 
year in Madison: read all of the I/iad, all of the Odyssey, all of Hesiod 
in Greek, and read all of Hermann Fränkel’s Dichtung und Philosophie 
des frühen Griechentums (it had not yet appeared in English, and I had 
only read its chapter on Parmenides). 

All these influences— Havelock's seminar, Vlastos and the Princeton 
meetings, my summer reading, and then my first weeks of contact and 
discussion with Solmsen—converged to persuade me that my post- 
doctoral fellowship should be devoted to launching an entirely new 
project on Parmenides. To be sure, after the defense of the dissertation, 
I had entertained thoughts of revising it for publication as a book or 
of mining it for articles. But already by autumn of 1964 the dissertation 
seemed beyond revision and beyond reconstruction. My belated discov- 
ery of Owen's “Eleatic Questions” article, ^ enhanced by the conversa- 


IO. See above, n. 7. 
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tions I had with Owen at Princeton, provided me with an elegant 
model of a "logicist-analytical" interpretation not unlike the one I had 
attempted to develop in the dissertation. Studying that interpretation 
critically had the effect of making me critical of my own. I began to 
think it implausible that Parmenides' initial survey of "routes of in- 
quiry" in B2 should be so general as to range over any positive and 
negative statement whatsoever. There had to be a closer tie, I thought, to 
the cosmological investigations that had been launched by Parmenides' 
Ionian predecessors. 

At the same time, a question that had been raised in connection 
with my dissertation defense by another friend and mentor at Yale, 
Richard Bernstein, became more unsettling. Why should it be, Bern- 
stein had asked me, that mere otherness/diversity/plurality should im- 
port negation? Hadn't my own other philosophical hero, Wittgenstein, 
shown in the Tractatus that the diversity of the facts that constitute 
the world in no way depends on negation?" And hadn't Plato already 
sought to free negation from its association with unreality and nothing- 
ness by conceptualizing it precisely as Difference or Otherness?" At 
Wisconsin, I found Solmsen quite sympathetic to the idea that Parme- 
nides should be read as a philosopher not of the One but of “what-is” 
or "the real" in an appropriately general cosmological sense. Most of 
all, the experience of the Havelock seminar together with my summer- 
long immersion into Homer's poetry brought home the realization that 
a proper study of Parmenides must have deep philological and literary- 
critical grounding; it must start with a detailed and systematic investi- 
gation of the Homeric sources of Parmenides' hexameter poetry. 


II. Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1922): “... the totality of facts (Tatsachen) determines both what is the case, and 
also all that is not the case” (proposition 1.12, p. 31); "[a]ny one [of these facts/Tatsachen] 
can either be the case or not be the case, and everything else remain the same” (proposition 
I.21, p. 31). In his introduction to the Tractatus Bertrand Russell writes: “All atomic 
propositions are logically independent of each other. No atomic proposition implies any 
other or is inconsistent with any other” (p. 13). 

12. Sophist 258D—2598. 

13. Solmsen at that time had started working on the articles of his that challenged the 
widely held views that Parmenides and Melissus were philosophers of “the One.” See “The 
‘Eleatic One’ in Melissus,” in Solmsen's Kleine Schriften (Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1968-82), 
3 vols., vol. 3, pp. 137—49; cf. "The Tradition about Zeno of Elea Re-Examined,” Phronesis, 
16 (1971), pp. 116—41, repr. in Mourelatos, ed., The Pre-Socratics, pp. 368—93. 
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Salient Theses of THE ROUTE 


Writing for the new Parmenides project started in the autumn of 
1964 in Madison, Wisconsin. My retraining and retooling as a classicist 
continued apace, and consequently the writing of the book-manuscript 
proceeded far more slowly and deliberately than had been the case with 
the dissertation. The manuscript was completed early in the spring of 
1968 in Princeton, New Jersey, thanks to another post-doctoral award, 
this one for a two-term membership at the Institute for Advanced 
Study. Apart from its strong emphasis on analyzing words, images, 
metaphors, and arguments in the poem in the light of Homeric and 
other epic parallels, the book's salient themes and theses may be summa- 
rized as follows. 

The syntactically bare "is" in the presentation of the "routes of 
inquiry” in B2 is doubly incomplete: Parmenides has suppressed not 
only the subject but also any applicable predicate complement. The 
intent is to represent the purely schematic formula for judgments or 
claims of cosmological speculation: "X is really (in its physis, ‘nature’) 
Y"; for example, "Stones are really air" (Anaximenes), or "The world 
is ever-living fire" (Heraclitus), or "All things are numbers" (Pythagore- 
ans). The "is" quite properly functions as a hodos, “route,” inasmuch as 
it transports us from the manifest and familiar identity of things to 
their underlying theoretical identity. And it is constraints (erata, 
"bounds," "limits") on the latter (on the "Y" of the formula) that 
Parmenides seeks to determine when he deduces the properties of 
“what-is” (or "the real” or "Being") in the first and main part of his 
poem, known as "Truth." The negative route, "X is really not-Y," is 
rejected not because of fears that the negative expression may fail to 
have any reference but rather because negative specifications in this 
sort of cosmological context are judged as incurably vague. For they 
merely point away from the reality, nature, or essence of X. The upshot 
of the deductions of B8 is that che theoretical entity that may qualify 
as the goal or answer in cosmological inquiry is one that meets four 
criteria: it is (a) something subject neither to birth nor death; (b) 
something simple/integral/coherent/indivisible; (c) something immo- 
bile; and (d) something fully actualized (i.e., having no character of 
potentiality, unchanging). That there exists only one such entity (“nu- 
merical monism") is not a conclusion explicitly drawn by Parmenides. 
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As shown by the second part of his poem (the “Doxa,” "Opinion"), his 
critique is directed mainly against any dualistic scheme of cosmic 
contraries. For in that sort of scheme, "otherness" inevitably imports 
negativity: given any pair of contraries C and D, the "other" of C must 
of necessity be conceptualized as a negation of D, and vice versa. 

Quite in contrast to what I supposed in the dissertation, the "Doxa," 
as interpreted in Route, is not a doctrine of appearances. It is itself a 
theoretical scheme, albeit one that seeks to articulate and systematize 
what might be called "the vulgate" of ordinary experience, inasmuch 
as the latter is pervaded by contrasts and contrarieties. In effect, what 
we have in the second part of Parmenides' poem is an exemplar of the 
wrong deployment of the "X is really Y" scheme. The two forms, Light 
and Night, which are proposed in the "Doxa" for the "Y" position in 
the formula, violate, in one or another way, the four criteria of reality; 
and they do so most egregiously by importing negativity (Light zs not 
Night, and vice versa). Skillfully exploiting ambiguities that make for 
semantic resonance between the two parts of his poem, Parmenides 
designed the “Doxa” so it could serve not only as a foil to "Truth" but 
also as an ironic and indirect yet highly instructive semantic commen- 
tary on the metaphorical language of "Truth." 

Conspicuously absent in Rote is any sustained discussion and analysis 
of those passages that had originally drawn me to Parmenides and to 
which I had devoted the major part of the dissertation: B3, B6.1—2, 
and B4. In the preface to the original edition of Route, I offer an 
explanation for these omissions. I incorporate that explanation here 
with only minor adjustments: Irremediable syntactic ambiguity in the 
case of B3 and B6.1—2, and similar ambiguities coupled with total loss 
of context in the case of B4, make gratuitous any attempt to use these 
lines as the starting point or basis for an interpretation of Parmenides. 
It is safest to allow these lines to fit in with whatever interpretation is 
developed from the rest of the preserved fragments. 


Response to Criticism: Modifications and Explications in the 1970s 


Even before published reviews of the book had appeared, I had 
found myself challenged, by an anonymous reviewer of the manuscript 
submitted to Yale University Press, and also by friends who had taken 
a look at the manuscript, to provide better support for my hypothesis 
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that the bare "is" of B2 should be understood as the scheme "X is 
really Y." They pointed to uncertainties in the evidence concerning 
Parmenides' Ionian predecessors. Did Anaximenes, for example, say 
“All is really air," or was he positing air as the arche, the primordial 
stuff or state, out of which all things came to be? I had drawn on three 
passages to support my hypothesis: Xenophanes B29 "The things that 
come to be and grow are all of them earth and water"; B32 "What 
they call Iris, that too is in its nature (pephyke) a cloud”; and Heraclitus 
B30 “This world... was always, is, and will be ever-living fire." In 
the latter text, my critics pointed out, the three tensed occurrences of 
the verb “to be" might all bear existential sense, and "ever-living fire" 
might thus be taken as merely in apposition to "has existed, does exist, 
and will always exist." Moreover, the two Xenophanes passages, with 
context seemingly lacking, would not be sufficient by themselves to 
support my hypothesis. 

In the case of Xenophanes the situation has now changed, I believe, 
as a result both of James Lesher's book and my own published and 
forthcoming studies on Xenophanes’ natural philosophy.'* These studies 
have provided and are providing the needed ampler context for Xeno- 
phanes B29 and B32. We can now have a high degree of confidence 
that the ^X is really Y" scheme was broadly and characteristically 
deployed by Xenophanes in his cloud-astrophysics. And from this basis, 
the inference that the scheme was already present in the thought of 
the Milesians, at least in Anaximenes, is not as shaky as it had seemed 
when Xenophanes' natural philosophy was ignored or dismissed. I shall 
have more to say about the relevance of Xenophanes later in this Preface. 
All that needs to be said at this juncture is that in response to the 
challenge by my early critics I opted for an alternate strategy, viz., to 


14. J. H. Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon: Fragments, a Text and Translation with a Commen- 
tary, Phoenix Presocratics, 5 [=Phoenix suppl. vol. 30] (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1992). My own studies that are relevant: "*X Is Really Y’: Ionian Origins of a Thought 
Pattern," in K. J. Boudouris, ed., Ionian Philosophy (Athens: International Association for 
Greek Philosophy, 1989), pp. 280—290; "La Terre et les étoiles dans la cosmologie de 
Xénophane,” transl. C. Louget, in A. Laks and C. Louguet, eds., Qu'est-ce que la philosophie 
presocratique? (Villeneuve d'Ascq [Nord]: Presses universitaires du Septentrion, 2002), pp. 
331—350; "Xenophanes' Contribution to the Explanation of the Moon's Light,” Philosophia 
(Athens), 32 (2002), 47—59; "The Cloud-Astrophysics of Xenophanes and Ionian Material 
Monism,” in Patricia Curd and Daniel W. Graham, eds., The Oxford Handbook of Presocratic 
Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 
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reinforce and exploit the evidence I had found right in Parmenides' 
poem, within the "Doxa." 

As pointed out above, my thesis in Route is that the formula "X is 
really Y," which in "Truth" functions merely as a scheme, is in the 
"Doxa" pervasively present with specific values: "All things are Light 
and Night.” Moreover, and most interestingly, Parmenides presents 
the “Doxa” as a philosophical formulation of the world-view of “mor- 
tals,” as a diagnosis and reconstruction of the conceptual scheme he 
saw implicit in common-sense beliefs about the world and in ordinary 
uses of language—an Archaic equivalent of what Sellars would have 
called "the manifest image." ^ Might there not be evidence, in pre- 
Parmenidean cosmology and also in Homer and Hesiod, I wondered, 
to support Parmenides' reconstruction (or as might nowadays be said 
"deconstruction") of the conceptual scheme of "mortals"? I began to 
find such evidence, and I presented it in PARMENIDES, HERACLITUS, 
AND THE NAIVE METAPHYSICS OF THINGS, the first of my essays from 
the 1970s that is reprinted here. As the title of that essay suggests, 
work on this topic also provided me with the occasion to explore in 
depth the relation between Heraclitus and Parmenides, a topic that is 
touched on only tangentially in Roxte. 

The characterization of Parmenides' bare esti or einai as representing 
the "X is Y" scheme was in two crucial respects misleading. First, even 
though I stress that the "is" at issue carries importantly the sense of 
identity, I do use the term “predication” (specifically, “cosmological 
predication”), I even have recourse to the logical notation, Fx or ¢x, 
and I do frequently speak of the "is" as a copula, and of the "Y" 
component as "predicate complement." My thought was that these 
terms would be taken purely syntactically, so they could mark the 
asymmetry of the identity in the "X is Y" formula. Nonetheless, the 
terminology pushed many readers in the direction which, in my criti- 
cism of the "Standard Interpretation," I was decidedly pulling away 
from, viz., that of construing the scheme as one of descriptive statements 
of any kind, so that the "Y" role could be played by adjectives and 


15. Cf. Vlastos “‘Names’ of Being,” below, Part III, p. 375: "[T]he cosmology [is] built 
on the assumption that all things zre (i.e., are constituted of) Light and Night.” 

16. Science, Perception and Reality [hereafter SPR] (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul/ 
New York: Humanities Press, 1963; repr. Atascadero, California: Ridgeview Publishing 
Company, 1991), ch. 1, passim. See also below, p. xlvi. 
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common nouns generally. Making things worse, I reinforced that misap- 
prehension—and this is the second respect in which the characterization 
of the bare esti/einai is misleading—by presenting my construe as a 
variant of Kahn’s “veridical” use of einai. 

This second fault has a simple explanation. When I completed Rozze, 
I knew Kahn’s account of the veridical use only from his 1966 article, 
“The Greek Verb ‘To Be’ and the Concept of Being."" After Kahn 
published his “The Thesis of Parmenides,""* it became clear to me that 
the veridical use of einai, "to be,” is only marginally connected with 
copulative uses of einai in which the predicate complement is elided, 
i.e., so-called "incomplete" or “gappy” uses that permit such construes 
as “is such and such" or “is so and so." Kahn’s veridical einai, rather, 
serves to assert that a specifically envisaged set of circumstances, a state 
of affairs, one that is implied by the context, is actual or obtains. The 
paradigm is in the phrase esti tauta, "these things are so," where the 
pronominal expression, "these things," points back to descriptions or 
assertions previously made by the speaker or contained in the text at 
issue. 

All three of the articles reprinted here in Part II put forward these 
corrections and qualifications to the argument in Route. After the 
appearance in 1973 of Kahn's monumental study, The Verb ‘Be’ in 
Ancient Greek,” | was in a position to draw on its carefully constructed 
and comprehensive classification of uses of einai and on the wealth of 
examples that study adduces. Accordingly, in DETERMINACY AND 
INDETERMINACY, BEING AND NON-BEING IN THE FRAGMENTS OF 
PARMENIDES, I note that the correct syntactic parallels and pre- or 
non-philosophical models for the "X is Y" scheme in Parmenides 
are to be found in the uses Kahn's monograph classifies under "the 
substantival copula" or under "mixed copula-existential" uses of einai.” 
Another set of data in Kahn's monograph, viz., statistics on different 
patterns of word order for copulative sentences in Greek, lent chemselves 
to parrying another early objection to the "X is Y" construe. It's 
awkward enough, my critics had remarked, that we should have subject- 


17. Foundations of Language, 2 (1966), 245—65. 

18. The Review of Metaphysics, 22 (1969), 700-24. 

19. Foundations of Language, suppl. ser., vol. 16 (Dordrecht and Boston: Reidel, 1973; 
repr. with new introductory essay, Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Co., 2003). 

20. Verb ‘Be’, pp. 105, 247, 249. Cf., in the present volume, below, pp. 335—37. 
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less uses of esti/einai in Parmenides; postulating missing predicates only 
compounds the awkwardness. Fair enough; but the awkwardness is 
more pronounced in the English translation. Greek hearers or readers 
of Parmenides B2 would have perceived only a single elision, “—esti,” 
since "Y X is" (predicate complement, subject, copula) is the pattern 
of word order that has by far the highest frequency in Greek.” 

A subtle objection to my thesis concerning the rationale of Parmen- 
ides' rejection of the negative route took this line. If Parmenides rules 
out expressions of the form "X is not-Y" on the grounds that such 
statements are indeterminate and uninformative, that would explain 
only his rejection of £o mē eon, "what is not." But Parmenides also rejects 
to miden, "(the) nothing,” and it would seem that only the existential 
sense of esti/einai could make good sense of that rejection, inasmuch as 
(the) nothing is precisely what does not exist. Moreover, since Parmenides 
treats to mē eon and to méden as equivalent, the only admissible construe 
that is right for the latter must also be right for the former; ergo, the 
estileinai of the two routes must bear the sense of existence. Responding 
to this objection is my second concern (beyond the first one, of correcting 
and clarifying the relation to Kahn’s veridical esti/einai) in DETERMI- 
NACY AND INDETERMINACY. The equivalence of to mē (e)on and to méden, 
I argue, results from mutual assimilation of the two concepts in Greek 
usage. In other words, just as “what is not” can be interpreted as 
“nothing (= what does not exist),” it is also true, conversely, that “(the) 
nothing” is reciprocally and frequently conceptualized in terms of 
negative characterization, as “what is not-F, not-G, not-H, etc.” Contexts 
in Greek tragedy provide some very telling instances of this effect: a 
hero or heroine is referred to as “a nothing” (ouden) or "the nothing" 
(£o mëden) not so as to imply that the person at issue does not exist but 
rather to suggest that circumstances have reduced him or her to an 
abject status of privative being, typically detailed in a series of alpha- 
negative adjectives.” Indeed, this mutual assimilation of to mē (e)on and 
to méden bears importantly on contexts beyond Parmenides, notably on 
Plato's doctrine of degrees of reality. Accordingly, I have given a fuller 
account of this effect and of the literary passages that illustrate it in 


21. Verb ‘Be’, pp. 427—32. Cf., in the present volume, below, pp. 334-35 n. 3. 
22. See below, Part II, p. 345 nn. 23 and 24. 
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an article that is not included in the present volume: "' 
"Not-Being': Some Literary Contexts That Bear on Plato. 

But why attribute to Parmenides, my critics demurred, che unreason- 
able notion that "not-Y" is "altogether uninformative” (panapeuthés)? 
As a rule, a set of positive determinations, "X is P and Q and R and 
." would certainly be more helpful, more informative. But we can 
easily conceive of situations in which "not-Y" is precisely and urgently 
the information needed. "This is not typhoid fever" is highly informative 
and helpful both to the patient and to the doctor. The objection is 
anticipated in Route, and the rejoinder offered there (pp. 78-79) is 
strengthened in DETERMINACY AND INDETERMINACY, and also in 
NAIvE METAPHYSICS OF THINGS. The added strength comes from 
fuller consideration of the historical and dialectical context within 
which explanatory-cosmological statements of the form “X is not Y” 
may reasonably be judged as inadmissibly indefinite. 

Having once propounded the “Standard Interpretation” of Parmen- 
ides myself (in the dissertation), I felt compelled to assess the advantages 
and disadvantages of that interpretation in a direct point-for-point 
comparison with the interpretation I later offered in Route. The third 
of the essays reprinted here, SOME ALTERNATIVES IN INTERPRETING 
PARMENIDES, lays out this comparative weighing of advantages and 
disadvantages. The language of "alternatives" is seriously intended. 
For, given the paucity of text and the bewildering ambiguities in 
Parmenides’ syntax and vocabulary, it would be interpreter's hubris 
to claim that any single reading of Parmenides’ poem forecloses the 
possibility of others. Indeed, even my speaking in that essay of a 
“Standard Interpretation” turned out to be naively premature. As can 
be shown from the richness and variety of interpretations of Parmenides 
that were developed subsequently—in the 1980s, the 1990s, and in 
this century—the “consensus” I had seen emerging was either a mirage 
or evidently short-lived. 


Nothing’ as 


9923 


23. Originally published in Glen W. Bowersock, Walter Burkert, and Michael C. J. 
Putnam, eds., Arktouros: Hellenic Studies Presented to Bernard M. W. Knox (Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter, 1979, pp. 319-29). Reprinted in John P. Anton and Anthony Preus, eds., 
Essays in Ancient Greek Philosophy, Volume Two (Albany: State University of New York Press, 


1983), pp. 59-69. 
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Gregory Vlastos’ “‘Names’ of Being in Parmenides" 


Perhaps one reason why Vlastos had liked my Ph.D. dissertation was 
that he read it when he was himself working on "NAMES" or BEING. 
This paper he never published. He sent it to me in the summer of 
1965 inviting my comments, and we exchanged letters concerning its 
argument. In the dissertation I had supported Leonard Woodbury’s” 
rejection of the usual construe and translation for B8.38, td pant(a) 
onom(a) estai, "Therefore all these things will be a [mere] name," with- 
out, however, adopting Woodbury's preferred reading of the text, viz., 
tõi pant(a) onomastai. The translation I had put forward in the disserta- 
tion was, as noted above: "Of this [scil., of Being] all things which 
mortals have laid down will be a name." Vlastos too had been drawn 
to Woodbury's argument against "Therefore" and "[mere] name"; but 
he also accepted and supported the Woodbury text— which in any 
event has superior manuscript authority. Vlastos translated, "Of this 
[or ‘with reference to this'] all chose (names) have been named... ," 
taking “this” as referring to Being or “what-is.” The new direction my 
work on Parmenides had taken, after the dissertation, led me to reject 
my own earlier construe and translation, "These will be (will count as) 
names of what-is." For, I reasoned, even if the "will be" is taken in a 
tempered sense, as a futurum consequentiae, the statement would seem to 
bestow some measure of endorsement by the goddess (and therefore by 
Parmenides) of the misguided semantic practices of "mortals." I was 
thus persuaded to accept both the Woodbury text and the Vlastos 
translation. 

On the issue of the correct reading and construe for B8.38, my view 
has recently changed: I have reverted to the position I defended in my 
dissertation (thus going against that part of the argument in ch. 7 of 
Route). I explain this reversion in a note appended to "NAMES" OF 
BEING in Part III: below, pp. 386—88, note (©). It remains true, 
nonetheless, that (as is acknowledged in Route, pp. 165 n. 3 and 189 
n. 57), "NAMES" OF BEING played a significant role in the thinking 


24. There are indications that Vlastos in later years continued to feel diffident toward, 
or dissatisfied with, his argument in this paper. See below, Part III, pp. 386-88 n. (€). 
25. "Parmenides on Names," Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 63 (1958), 145—60. 
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and writing that ultimately took the form of ch. 7. With Vlastos' views 
and mine so closely convergent, I was, before the publication of Rozte, 
counting on the publication of “NAMES” OF BEING, hoping it would 
serve to reinforce my own argument in ch. 7. I was disappointed that 
Vlastos, for reasons he never explained to me, permanently withheld 
its publication. Its thematic connection with ch. 7 makes the present 
volume an appropriate venue for its publication. It is also true that 
"NAMES" OF BEING is sufficiently important intrinsically to merit 
publication. In che same note (©) referred to above, I have highlighted 
several major and distinct contributions this essay makes to the litera- 
ture on Parmenides. 


The Perspective of 2008: More Retractations 


With the benefit of forty years of hindsight on Route, it is right and 
important to offer some discussion of issues with respect to which the 
argument appears to fall short or may be ruled defective—even to 
the more indulgent eyes of the book's author. One such retractation, 
concerning the text and translation of B8.38, I have acknowledged 
already, in the immediately preceding Section. But there are others. 

I should not have used the term "speculative predication." To ward 
off misperceptions as to what was intended by "predication," I should 
have put more emphasis on the point made at p. 59, that the "X" of 
the "X is really Y" scheme could also be referred to as the explanandum, 
and the "Y" could be referred to as the explanans. With this emphasis, 
the copula in the "X is Y" scheme immediately and aptly invites 
comparison with what in modern philosophy of science is referred to 
as the "is" of "inter-theoretic identity," or the "is" of "correspondence 
rules," e.g., "Lightning zs an electrical discharge," “A table zs a cloud 
of electrons,” or even "Mind is a complex of neurophysiologic processes.” 
Indeed, for the Modern Greek translation of Route, I prescribed for 
"speculative predication" the rendering "predication of theoretical iden- 
tity” (katighörisi theoritikyts taftötitas). 

Moreover, I find myself dissatisfied today with the argument in 
ch. 4. My analysis fails to detect that in arguing against genesis Parme- 
nides employs a double strategy. To be sure, he draws on special 
semantic-epistemological reasons, peculiar to his own approach, that 
prohibit any adverting to "what-is-not": 
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I shall not allow you to say or to think that [it came to be] out 
of what-is-not; for it is not sayable or thinkable that it is not. 
(B8.7—8) 


But he draws also on more traditional considerations of intelligibility 
or rationality that might prove attractive to hearers/readers who may 
not be impressed by his rejection of the negative route. He does this 
by appealing, first, to considerations of causality: 


What birth would you seek of it? Growing out of what (pothen)? 
in what way [or “whereto?” "into what?," pz]. (B8.6—7) 


Then, almost as though the goddess' interlocutor had demurred that 
he does not necessarily subscribe to a causal principle, Parmenides has 
the goddess appeal to a more general and fundamental principle, chat 
of Sufficient Reason: 


Moreover, what warrant (chreos) might have impelled it, assuming 
it grew from nothing (tou médenos arxamenon), to come to be (phyn) 
later rather than sooner (Aysteron ë prosthen)? (B8.9—10) 


This double argumentation strategy is of che utmost importance when 
we seek to establish the connection between Parmenides and his philo- 
sophical successors. For, as it has often been pointed out, all fifth- 
century cosmologists show themselves concerned to observe, to the 
extent they deem reasonable, the strictures placed on "what-is" or "the 
real" by Parmenides. The qualification "they deem reasonable" is crucial. 
They make no attempt to respond directly to that special semantic- 
epistemological rationale which supports Parmenides' ban of the route 
of "is not." Moreover, they betray no unease in introducing contrariety 
(Love-Strife, opposites, the full vs. the empty) and locomotion, even 
though "Truth" had exhibited these as cases of recourse to "is not." 
The explanation nearest to hand for this discrepancy is that, while 
post-Parmenidean cosmologists suspected the semantic-epistemological 
rationale in “Truth” as sophistical, they were moved by considerations 
of rationality and causal intelligibility. Impressed as they were by his 
deduction of “signposts” or criteria for “what-is,” they also felt entitled 
to base their theories on more fundamental, pre-Parmenidean, concerns 
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and principles. And they rightly saw Parmenides' goddess paying hom- 
age, in distinct arguments, to these pre-Parmenidean concerns and 
principles.” 

Beyond the two “Retractations” stated in this Section, I also have 
some afterthoughts about the “Doxa” and about the relation between 
the latter and “Truth.” This topic, however, will require the longest 
treatment in this Preface, and for this reason I prefer to turn to it last. 


Some Happy Retrospectives 


By way of balancing the preceding “Retractations,” as well as the 
" Afterthoughts" to come, I would like in the present Section to high- 
light selected elements of the argument in Route that appear to be as 
well supported and cogent today as they appeared to me back in 
1968—again, admittedly, with such allowances readers may want to 
make for my indulgent perception as author. 

Let me start with a seemingly minor point of phrasing. I observe 
(below, Part I, p. 67, with nn. 48 and 49) that the phrase "Way of 
Truth," which still appears in discussions of Parmenides, is rather 
misleading. Homeric use shows that in the case of words bearing the 
sense of "route," "course," "path," "way," the associated genitive refers 
not to a goal or destination but either to the traveler or to the divinity 
that provides guidance or protective custody to the traveler in the 
journey at issue. Parmenides adheres to this pattern in speaking of the 
route "of the goddess," "of mortals," and "of Persuasion" (or even "of 
persuasion"). He once speaks of the route of "is" as "veridical" or "truth- 
speaking" (etétymon, B.18), but never—though there are dozens of 
contexts in which he could have said this—of bodos tou eontos or të 
altheiés, "the route of what-is/truth.” “Truth” itself is not a traveler, 
nor is it a vector or conveyer—as, by contrast, "persuasion" might be 
metaphorically viewed. So, unless one is prepared to identify the eon, 
"what-is," either with Persuasion or with the goddess who delivers the 
revelation, the expression “Way of Truth" is inapt. Accordingly, I 
always refer to the part of Parmenides’ poem that is in contrast to 
“Doxa” simply as "Truth." 


26. See my "Pre-Socratic Origins of the Principle that There Are No Origins from 
Nothing,” The Journal of Philosophy, 78 (1981), 649—65. 
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In my readings of Greek texts in the years that have intervened, 
occurrences of the impersonal modal expressions chré and chreön esti have 
often arrested my attention. Occasionally, for some passage or other, I 
could see how one might translate "it is necessary" or “It is required," 
or with negation, "it is not necessary [is unnecessary]," or "it is not 
required." But generally, and especially when the modality is negated, 
the best sense for the modal lies somewhere within this semantic field: 
“it is right/ correct/ just/ proper/ appropriate/ fit/ fitting/ seemly/ 
deserving (that someone should . . . / or for someone to . . . )"; and for 
negations of the modal term within this field, there is no distinction 
between internal and external negation (if it is not right to V, then it 
is right not to V, and likewise for all the others in the field). Moreover, 
uses of the imperfect chren in contexts in which a speaker criticizes 
or deplores an existing state of things—exactly the situation with 
Parmenides' goddess vis-à-vis the "opinions of mortals" —almost invari- 
ably convey the counterfactual sense, "it would have been right.”” So, 
what I have said concerning the meaning of these modals and cognate 
words in Appendix III (in Part I), and applied to the translation of four 
key passages of the poem, I find exactly on target. The passages at issue 
are the following: 


(r) B2.3 and B2.5, "that it is, and that it is not right chat it 
should not be; . . . that it is not, and that it is right that it 
should not be." (See pp. 55, 71—72; I refrain from using the 
blanks for the suppressed subject and predicate complement 
here so as to make it clear that this observation concerning 
the sense of the modals in no way depends on my particular 
construe of the esti or einai.) 


(2) B8.53—54 “... to name two perceptible forms (morphas), one 
of which (zz mian) it is not right (oz chreön estin) to name.” 
(See p. 84.) 


(3) Br.31-32 “... how (Ps) it would have been right (chren) for 
things deemed acceptable (dokounta) to be acceptably (dokimös 
einai).” (See pp. 194—219, esp. pp. 210 and 216.) 


27. As noted at Rowte, p. 206, especially impressive in this regard are passages from 
Greek tragedy in which a speaker’s “utopian wish” is introduced by chrén. These passages 
were canvassed and brilliantly discussed by Friedrich Solmsen in his Intellectual Experiments 
of the Greek Enlightenment (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1975), ch. 3. 
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(4) B8.9—10 "Moreover, what warrant (chreos) might have im- 


pelled it (an min órsen) . . . to come to be (phyn) later rather 
than sooner (Aysteron & prosthen)?” (See p. 152, and above, 
p. xxix.)” 


À propos B1.32, I also want to affirm my confidence that perönta is 
not a possible reading for that line. The verb perad does not mean “to 
pervade" but rather "to pass across"; and a passing-across executed by 
the dokounta, "the things deemed acceptable," hardly yields sense (cf. 
Route, pp. 213—14). If, however, we adopt the better reading per onta, 
there is yet another possibility for translating. In Route, pp. 215—16, I 
opted for construing the participle as circumstantial: "just being/exist- 
ing." Perhaps the better option is to construe the participle as hypotheti- 
cal: "if they just (per) had being/were real/existed in every way (dia 
pantos)” or "provided they had being/etc." or “if only they had being/ 
etc.," any of which renderings make for a good join with the counterfac- 
tual chrön.”” The modal imperfect comes immediately after a clause 
introduced by concessive particles: Bı.31 "But, nonetheless (z//' empë), 
you shall also learn this... .” The point of the concession is that the 
goddess does not wish merely to juxtapose "truth" with the "opinions 
of mortals." She announces that she will be positing the deductions of 
the properties of “what-is” as the programmatic standard to which all 
cosmological speculation must aspire. 

Route takes firmly the position that there is no "third" hodos beyond 
the two the goddess surveys in B2. The so-called third route of mortals 
is simply the slide, lapse, or deviation by mortals onto the negative 
route. Mortals fool chemselves by not detecting the negatives that lurk 
below the surface-grammar of such expressions as "bright," "dark," 
“moving,” "in need," "color-change," “up,” “down”—and more in this 
vein. I still think this is right. The transition from B6.3 r0të aph’ 
hodou tautes, “first from this route [the route of ‘is not']," co B6.4 autar 
epeit’ apo ts, "and furthermore from that [scil., the route of mortals]," 


28. We must not translate cbreos as "need" here. The reference is not to behavioral drives 
but rather to che norms of rationality, as is made evident by invoking the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason. This point is handled better in Retractations (pp. xxviii-xxix, above), 
than it is in Route (Part I, below), pp. 98-99 and 152. 

29. I made this proposal in my critical notice of Curd's Legacy: "Parmenides and the 
Pluralists," Apeiron, 32 (1999), p. 125. 
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I read as branding the latter route as the virtual slide or lapse onto the 
former. I do appreciate that there is a problem with sauté, "this," at 
B6.3. The immediate antecedent at B6.2 is a statement not of the 
negative route but, in effect, of its rejection: "nothing is not (or 'nothing 
cannot be').” To cut off this available connection the goddess ought to 
have said not “this” but “that” (eAeznés). True; but we must not overlook 
the contribution of the intervening admonition, "I ask you to ponder 
these things." This intervening remark calls to mind not only what 
was said in the sentence that precedes the admonition; it also and more 
broadly adverts to what was said about the two routes in B2. It seems 
to me that the intervening admonition creates sufficient rhetorical 
distance to allow zaut&s to connect not to the grammatically nearest 
antecedent but rather to the ostensible logical antecedent: the one route 
that has been unequivocally condemned. 

Several scholars have sought, instead, to tighten the connection of 
the pronoun to its antecedent by proposing a different filler for the 
missing final foot of B6.3: not the usual «eirgó», "I bar you from, I 
keep you away from," but rather <arxd>, which they translate “I 
shall start." That, surely, is a poor translation for the active arxd; and 
Parmenides elsewhere expresses "I shall start" by using the middle, 
arxömai (Bs).^ In another venue I have proposed a remedy, or at least 
a palliative, for the awkwardness of distance between tautés and its 
logically correct antecedent. My proposal is that the filler-verb should 
not be the present form, <eirgö>, but rather the imperfect, <eirgon>, 
“I barred you.”” By using the imperfect, the goddess would be taking 
us back explicitly to B2. She would, in effect, be saying this: "Make 


30. A more plausible rendering of the active arx? is offered by Alexander Nehamas in 
"Parmenidean Being/Heraclitean Fire," in Victor Caston and Daniel W. Graham, eds., 
Presocratic Philosophy (Aldershot: Ashgate Publishing Company, 2002), pp. 54-55 n. 39: 
“For, first, I shall /ezd you through this way of inquiry . . . ." I do, however, find unlikely 
the translation "through" for the preposition apo in s[e] 2ph’ bodou. To obtain the sense 
“lead” for arxö, one would need to emend aph’ into eph’ (epi + bodou) at B6.3, and also 
emend apo into ep; at B6.4, which would then yield for B6.3-4 the translation: “first, I 
shall lead you along this way (eph’ bodou); and then again along the way (epi z2) on which 
two-headed mortals wander." This double emendation would not be minor. And one would 
then face another problem: if arxö in the sense of "lead" is right for the goddess’ conducting 
of che #ozros along che route of "is," it cannot possibly apply to her hedged, arms-length 
expounding of the way of mortals. But it is precisely such a shift in the meaning of arxd 
that is envisaged in Nehamas' translation. 

31. In my critical notice of Curd's Legacy (see above, n. 29), pp. 125-26. 
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no mistake about it: when earlier I barred you from the negative route, 
I was also barring you from (autar epeit’ apo tēs) the route mortals take." 

Turning to a different topic, I am surprised that a certain reading that 
has inferior manuscript authority continues to surface in the scholarly 
literature on Parmenides. In three passages of major importance, Par- 
menides connects directly aléheiz, "truth, reality," either with peitho 
(or Peithd, B2.4) or with the cognate term pistis (B1.30, B8.28); and in 
a fourth passage the connection, while less direct, is still strongly felt 
(B8.50—51 piston logon . . . alétheiés, "faithful/credible discourse concern- 
ing truth"). In spite of this marked affinity which words of the peith- 
cluster show for the noun aléthez@ in Parmenides, some scholars still 
opt at B1.29 not for the reading alétheits eupeitheos, "of credit-worthy 
truth,” but for aletheies eukykleos, "of well-rounded truth." They do so 
by disregarding two compelling arguments against ewkykleos. (i) The 
reading eupeitheos is preserved in the fuller and continuous quotation 
from Sextus as well as in three other sources, whereas eukykleos appears 
in a short quotation in Simplicius, which could well have come from 
memory or from the influence of hermeneutic elaboration. (ii) The hapax 
legomenon exkykleos (nominative would be the nonce word exkyk/és), is 
not a morphologically acceptable word formation: Parmenides elsewhere 
uses the correct form eukyklou (nominative eukyklos, cf. B8.43). Less 
compelling but still of some weight is the consideration that opting 
for eukykleos destroys the chiasmus (ABBA effect) at B1.29—30: "both 
the temper/heart/character (&or) of credit-worthy truth (alörheies eu- 
peitheos) . . . and the opinions of mortals in which there is no genuine/ 
true credence (pistis alethes).” 

The cluster of peith- words (peithd and peithomai [verbs], peitho or 
Peithö [noun], pistis, eupeithés) is of highest importance for understanding 
Parmenides' argument, and I find myself gratified by—and, if I may say 
so, proud of —the analysis of the logical grammar of the cluster in ch. 6 
of Route. That analysis also brings out the important conceptual interlacing 
between this cluster and the logical grammar of the verb dechomai, “I 
accept," the verb that is logically and morphologically the root of the 
other term that is of highest importance for Parmenides’ doxa, 

I am also surprised that many scholars continue to prefer for B9.4 
the translation " . . . both equal (250%), since no thing (méden) has a share/ 
partakes in (meta) neither (oudeterdi).” As I said (Route, p. 85), “one 
practically needs a logical calculus to figure out” that this ought to be 
understood as “for all X, X is either pure Light or pure Night or a 
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mixture of equal (?) portions of the two." Quite apart from the logical 
acrobatics, there is another objection. If we do not give any precise 
meaning to "both equal," then the line is simply redundant; it repeats 
what was said in the preceding line, "everything is full of Light and 
Night." If we give weight to "equal," then we have two possibilities. 
First, the equality is aggregative, cosmic: regardless as to how Light 
and Night are distributed in the cosmos, either in compounds or in 
different regions, the total amounts of the two forms throughout the 
cosmos are equal. But then how does the fact that everything par- 
takes of some of either, or some of both, serve to support (epei) equal- 
ity of the two forms in this aggregative sense? The "everything partakes 

" statement could be true even if, in aggregate, the two forms 
were not equal. The second possibility is that we take the equality as 
distributive: in those compounds in which both forms are present, the 
portions of Light and Night are equal. But this is surely false for the 
"Doxa." There is more of Light than of Night in the full moon; there 
is less of Light and more of Night at waxing or waning crescent. Given 
all these difficulties, it is surely preferable to opt, as I did in Route (pp. 
85—86) for the straightforward translation: " . . . both equal, since (the) 
nothing (i.e., ‘what-is-not’) partakes in neither." The equality envisaged 
is ontological (both are considered real); and the parity of status is 
bestowed on the two forms not by the goddess, to be sure, but by the 
erring mortals. 

Finally, I am happy to be able to claim that my analysis of the 
sphaira passage has held up well whenever it has been subjected to 
critical discussions in seminars. My argument (Route, pp. 126—29) is 
that the nub of the famous simile is in the theme of completeness or 
perfection: “what-is” or the real is zetelesmenon, "complete," in the way 
in which a perfectly well-made sphere is complete. The perfection of 
the sphere is measured by certain technical standards or tests. All chese 
tests are quite aptly ones an artisan might employ in order to check 
success in sphere-making, a productive process that may involve either 
a potter's wheel, or a lathe, or acts of stuffing of soft material into a 
spherical caul. The passage (B8.43—49) mentions four such tests: 


(i) pantothen eukyklo[n], "from all sides well rounded"; 
(ii) messothen isopales bantë;, "from the center out exhibiting equal 
resistance in every way”; 


(iii) boi pantothen ison, "same as itself from all sides”; 
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(iv) bomös en peirasi kyrei, "remains uniformly within the limits." 


Tests (i) and (iii) may envisage turning on a potter's wheel or on the 
lathe; but they may also involve nothing more than visual inspection: 
Is the artifact being finished exactly circular from all angles of view? 
Then it is a perfect sphere. It is important to notice the difference 
between (i) and (iii). The latter states the sphere's perfection quite 
abstractly, without specifically mentioning its rotundity. For it is the 
sphere and only the sphere that displays the same outline no matter 
how one looks at it: a cylinder viewed straight from the side shows the 
outline of a rectangle; straight from the top it shows that of a circle. 
Similar observations of perspectival inconsistency apply to a cube, 
pyramid, prism, polyhedron, indeed solids generally—except for the 
sphere. Test (iv) envisages the use of some type of contour gauge: Does 
the object being made "stay uniformly within the limits" as it is turned 
either on the potter's wheel or on the lathe? In the process of making, 
say, a wooden sphere or a bronze sphere, if the contour gauge runs 
against protuberances, these need to be shaved off. In the process of 
making a spherical object on the potter's wheel, if che contour gauge 
runs into lumps of excess clay, these need to be trimmed, smoothed 
out. Ágain, when the artifact "stays/lies uniformly within the limits" 
of the contour gauge, then it is perfectly a sphere. Test (ii) is perhaps 
most familiar to us today from the process of pumping air into an 
inflatable ball or spherical balloon: Is it taut everywhere? Does it exhibit 
equal resistance as we press here or there? For the ancients, the test 
would be one of checking for the absence either of soft spots or of 
bulges in a stuffed ball. In connection with this second standard, the 
term isopales has often been translated loosely as "equally balanced.” 
But a palē is a "wrestling match,” and a condition of isopaleia is one in 
which the wrestlers, or more generally, the opposed forces, are equal. 
In the stuffed ball the palē is between the forces that exert themselves 
from the center outward (messothen), because of the high compression 
of the soft material in che interior, and the opposite forces that exert 
themselves everywhere (pantéi) by the caul. The stuffed ball is perfectly 
spherical when these opposed forces are equal. 

For that same passage of the sphere simile, too many translators still 
adhere to the punctuation in Diels-Kranz, which needlessly assumes 
enjambement across lines 42—43, and thus, with the comma placed 
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after pantothen, yields the translation: “it is completed from everywhere.” 
This dismantles the first of the four tests, which then makes it difficult 
to notice the other three. Worse, some readers overlook the -then ending 
of the adverb and translate "it is completed in every direction," as 
though the text read pantose. I insist on the importance of the -then 
ending and on the relevance of the four tests for sphere-making. These 
features of the passage make it clear that the viewpoint is not that of an 
observer who looks at the inner circumference of some all-encompassing 
spherical container, with the observer situated at or near the center, 
but rather of someone who views a spherical object from the outside. I 
do not wish to rule out the possibility that in che "Doxa" Parmenides 
envisages not only a spherical moon (see below) but also a spherical 
earth and a spherical universe. But the sphaira of "Truth" is not the 
spherical universe. 

The term "simile," justified by the word enalinkion, "similar," at 
B8.43 is in one respect misleading. At the start of the simile it is 
strictly the sphere that is said to be "well-rounded" (note that the text 
does not say eukyklon, referring back to “what-is,” but eukyklou, in 
agreement with sphairé). But in the sequel, the subject in the remaining 
three tests, is once again to con, "the what-is," the same that has been 
the subject in most of the preceding sentences in B8. In effect, after 
mention of the first test of perfection, the simile is transformed into a 
metaphor. Grammatically it is che "what-is," not the sphere, that 
collects the three characterizations of perfection posited in the remain- 
ing three tests. I do, however, balk at accepting the further inference, 
which many readers of the poem are willing to make, viz., that the 
"what-is" is literally spherical. For if "what-is" has any sort of shape, 
even spherical shape, I don't see how it may be considered "indivisible." 
Moreover, the attributes deduced for "what-is" apply to it pampan, 
"altogether, chrough-and-through, in every way" (cf. B8.11); and the 
notion of "spherical through-and-through" makes no sense. 


Afterthoughts on “Doxa” 


There is certainly a strong tinge of irony in the language of the 
“Doxa,” and I think I was right to bring this out. Indeed, I regard my 
analysis of effects of polysemy and of irony in “Doxa” as one of the 
major accomplishments of Rozte. But I now find I was too dismissive 
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of the scientific content, especially of che astronomy, in the second part 
of Parmenides’ poem. My investigation in the 1990s of Xenophanes’ 
natural philosophy and of its Milesian antecedents” heightened enor- 
mously my appreciation of the astronomical breakthroughs intimated 
by the fragments of "Doxa" and by related testimonia. Back in 1968 I 
had not sufficiently appreciated the seriousness of the challenges— 
which had already been posed by then, and which have continued being 
posed— to older estimates of the extent and depth of astronomical 
knowledge attained by Parmenides' predecessors, i. e., by che Milesians, 
by Pythagoras, and by the early Pythagoreans. The estimates have been 
judged rather sanguine and exaggerated. By the standard of today's 
more cautious assay of pre-Parmenidean science, the "Doxa" may no 
longer be taken as merely exhibiting and exploiting doctrines that had 
already been established by Parmenides' predecessors. It is much more 
likely that the astronomical tenets in this part of the poem either 
represent Parmenides' own scientific discoveries or reflect his engaged 
grappling with quite recent discoveries made by others. To be sure, he 
had philosophical reasons to mark these tenets as “deceptive” (B8.52 
apatelon) and as not worthy of "genuine credence” (B1.30 tais ouk 
eni pistis aléthés), nonetheless, the inferential nexus of these tenets is 
something he surely must have found enthralling. 

It is worth devoting a bit more space to this aspect of inferential 
nexus than I have done in the case of other topics in this Preface. When 
Parmenides has che goddess announce that she will explain (cf. Bro.3 
hoppothen exegenonto) the “works/effects (erga) of the sun,” he puts in her 
mouth the rare and curious adjective aidélos, -on. I don't wish to rule 
out the subdued nuance of "invisible, obscure, hidden" (compare ¿dzlos) 
this adjective may carry. Semantic-rhetorical-poetic play involving 
"foreground" and "background" meanings is precisely what we should 


32. See above, n. 14. 

33. See esp. Walter Burkert, Lore and Science in Early Pythagoreanism, trans. E. L. Minar, 
Jr. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972; orig. German edn. 1962); and 
D. R. Dicks, Early Greek Astronomy (London: Thames & Hudson, 1970; repr. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1985). Both accounts have been criticized as hyper-skeptical in one or 
another respect. But the new standard, of cautious-critical canvassing of the sources, 
established in the second half of the twentieth century by these and other historians of 
early Greek science, is no doubt salutary. For a fine example of balanced approach (neither 
sanguine nor hyper-skeptical) to the accomplishments of earliest Greek science, see Stephen 
White, “Thales and the Stars,” in Caston and Graham, eds., Presocratic Philosophy, pp. 3-18. 
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expect in the "Doxa," and I am happy that I devoted several pages 
(237—40) specifically to the polysemy of this one term. But there can 
be little doubt that the foreground meaning is active: "making unseen, 
destructive." The ancient lexicographers and commentators cited the 
causative adjectives aphanistikos and olethreutikos as relevant synonyms 
of aidélos. In Homer aidélon is characteristically paired with pyr, “fire,” 
in the latter's function of “consuming” or “annihilating” things. How 
does the sun’s action “make things unseen”? Not (pace my remarks at 
p. 239) by scorching, parching, and making things wither in the worst 
of Mediterranean summer heat. This is an episodic effect, and it hardly 
calls for explanations (cf. hoppothen exegenonto). The constant and ongoing 
action of the sun that is significantly tied with a number of effects of 
stellar periodicity is its blotting out of heavenly bodies, its “making 
unseen" by virtue of its glare. 

In fact, there is a manifold of such erga. First, and most obviously, 
there is the diurnal disappearance of the stars. Xenophanes had thought 
stars smolder by day and then flare up by night.” The “Doxa” offers 
the more sophisticated explanation: the disappearance is an illusion; 
the stars become invisible because of the sun's glare. Then, too, there 
is a corresponding effect of dimming that is seasonal rather than diurnal. 
From remote prehistorical times, humans had noticed that constella- 
tions and conspicuously bright single stars rise earlier and earlier, and 
set earlier and earlier, from week to week (indeed from one night to 
the next). This is che phenomenon that allows us to speak of the stars 
of winter, of spring, of summer, of fall. It is also che phenomenon that 
provides the oldest and most reliable method of marking the seasons 
and the passage of a full year: by noting the first appearances or 
disappearances of prominent stars or constellations—the method famil- 
iar to the ancient Greeks from Hesiod’s Works and Days. This slow 
westward advance of all the fixed stars (a motion different from that 
of their nightly passage from east to west) is, so the “Doxa” tells us, 
another illusion. It results from the annual progression of the sun in 
the opposite direction, eastwards, through the band of the zodiac. It is 
not that the stars constantly outpace the sun in their common diurnal 
course. No, it is rather the dazzling fire of the sun which, day-by-day, 


24. See my essay, "La Terre et les étoiles dans la cosmologie de Xénophane," in Laks 
and Louguet, eds., Philosophie présocratique, pp. 331-350, esp. p. 346. 
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"makes unseen, blots out, dims" successively new (longitudinal) bands 
of the sky as the sun drifts eastward through the zodiac. 

And there are more such erg’ aidela, more dimmings by the sun's 
overwhelming glare, that have explanatory implications in astronomy. 
The Evening Star's eastward movement away from the sun makes 
that star periodically visible; its subsequent retrograde westward drift, 
toward the sun, eventually and once again renders it invisible. Likewise, 
it is the Morning Star's westward movement ahead of the sun which, 
at some stage, makes it visible; and subsequently it is its eastward drift 
toward the sun that eventually and once again renders it invisible. 
Quite obviously, these aidéla erga, “dimming, glaring effects," are 
inferentially connected with the realization—first attested for Parmen- 
ides, DK A40a—that the Evening Star and the Morning Star are the 
same celestial body. 

Of course, there are also other bright stars in the sky that are lost 
in the sun's glare and which, like che Morning and Evening Star, fail 
to reappear with that unfailing regularity with which the fixed stars 
make their seasonal re-appearance. Some of these, then, must also be 
"the same star." Thus the identifying of Morning Star and Evening 
Star brought Parmenides to the threshold (and I leave it open as to 
whether he did or did not cross that threshold) of the identification of 
the other four "planets" (sun and moon being the first two) known to 
the ancients. 

Finally, the sun's glare affects the visibility of the moon. And in this 
case the dimming is very closely connected with the great discovery, 
for which the “Doxa” offers the first secure attestation, that the moon 
gets its light from the sun. It is impossible (i.e., utterly difficult with 
naked eyes) for us to see the moon under the following conditions: (a) 
one or two days either before or after new moon; (b) when the sun is 
still high in the sky in the early days of first quarter; (c) at moonrise 
before the gibbous phase of the waxing moon; (d) after sunrise in 
the late days of fourth quarter; (e) at moonset in the fourth quarter. 
Xenophanes had departed only slightly from the naive pre-scientific 
belief that che moon from time to time dies and is subsequently reborn: 
for him the moon (or more properly "moons") is a type of cloud; and 
so it either congeals out of vapors into visibility or it is dissipated and 
thus lost from view. By contrast, the "Doxa" connects the observations 
cited here under (a)—(e) with that very trenchant observation recorded 
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in Brs: "[The moon] always gazing at the bright beams of the sun."? 
This junction of observational data provides the basis for the powerful 
explanation recorded in Br4, that the moon gets its light from the 
sun. Karl Popper” and Daniel W. Graham" have rightly hailed the 
tremendous theoretical import of that explanation. For, as they show, 
it is logically tied up with six other powerful inferences: (i) the moon 
has spherical shape; (ii) the moon is a solid, inherently dark (opaque) 
body; (iii) the moon passes under the earth; (iv) the sun passes under 
the earth; (v) the orbits of both luminaries are not arcs (let alone straight 
lines, as Xenophanes had thought) but complete circles; (vi) the orbit 
of the sun is higher than that of the moon. Moreover, that cluster of 
logically tied inferences invites and encourages further hypotheses and 
extrapolations: (vii) that the earth too is a sphere; (viii) that the universe 
is spherical. And there is evidence in the testimonia that the latter 
doctrines too, (vii) and (viii), were featured in “Doxa.” What is more, 
once (i)—(vi) are connected with the observation that the moon's path 
across the heavens stays close to that of the sun's annual eastward drift 
(the ecliptic), the correct explanation of solar and lunar eclipses is 
nearly inevitable. (We have no testimony, however, that the correct 
explanation of eclipses was offered by Parmenides; that honor, according 
to our sources, goes to Anaxagoras.”) 

This complex of astronomical doctrines is no potpourri of views held 
by predecessors; the doctrines constitute a well-woven inferential fabric. 
Even more remarkably, again with credit to Popper for having empha- 
sized this," the two constitutive forms of "Doxa," Light and Night, 
are the warp and woof that run through that fabric: bright light causes 


35. For the heuristically potent implications of that observation see my essay "Xenopha- 
nes’ Contribution," pp. 47-59, esp. pp. 52-53. 

36. World of Parmenides, pp. 68-145 passim, esp. pp. 68-70, 80, 84-85. 

37. Explaining the Cosmos: The lonian Tradition of Scientific Philosophy (Princeton and 
Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2006), pp. 180-81; cf. also his "La Lumière de la lune 
dans la pensée grecque archaique," transl. Létitia Mouze, in Laks and Louguet, eds., 
Philosophie présocratique, pp. 351—80, esp. pp. 366—70. 

38. See Diogenes Laertius IX.2 1—22 (DK28A 1). Cf. Charles H. Kahn, Anaximander and 
the Origins of Greek Cosmology (New York and London: Columbia University Press, 1960; 
repr. Philadelphia: Centrum 1985; repr. Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Co., 1994), pp. 
115—16; Graham, Cosmos, 181—82. 

39. Anaxagoras A42. Cf. Graham, Cosmos, p. 221. 

40. See above n. 36. 
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shadows to be cast by solid, opaque, inherently invisible bodies; glaring 
light blots out lesser lights, thus rendering them invisible. 


The Question of the Relation of “Doxa” to “Truth” 


Given the explanatory potential of the observational astronomy in 
“Doxa,” the topic of the relation between the two parts of Parmenides’ 
poem needs to be re-examined, specifically from the angle—overlooked 
or bypassed in Route—of scientific content. First, let me express some 
sense of satisfaction with the analysis of the cluster of dok- concepts in 
ch. 8. I was right to move away from the position of the dissertation, 
that the “Doxa” was a phenomenology, a purely descriptive account of 
appearances. It is significant that Parmenides did not speak of phaino- 
mena but rather of dokounta. The latter term, as shown in ch. 8, has a 
deep logical connection with the verb phrase dokei moi, “it is acceptable/ 
appeals/seems to me,” and also with that phrase’s etymological ancestor, 
the verb dechomai, "I accept.” The dokounta, accordingly, must be things 
"taken (to be... ),” or things "deemed acceptable,” or “approved,” or 
"assumed" —not things simply “given” to our senses. I am also happy 
to have stressed in the same chapter that the "Doxa" is properly to 
be understood as a conceptual framework or conceptual scheme (pp. 
219—21). It would seem that the dokounta of Parmenides have something 
of the conceptual richness of Kant's “phenomena”—and I ask the reader 
to keep in mind, both here and in what follows, that phainomena (in 
the raw phenomenological sense, and thus in contrast to dokounta) and 
Kantian "phenomena" are distinct concepts. 

The comparison between Parmenides and Kant is one that has often 
been introduced in discussions of Parmenides— sometimes only to be 
vehemently ruled out as "anachronistic."" In the second half of the 
twentieth century, its relevance and suggestiveness was strongly pro- 
moted by Popper, in connection with his appreciative reading of the 
scientific content of the “Doxa.” The comparison is in several respects 
quite apt: 


41. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, pp. 182—83. 

42. World of Parmenides, pp. 143—44: “Burnet once said... that we must not (as Th. 
Gomperz did) interpret Parmenides as a Kant before Kant: .... But this is exactly what 
we must do." Cf. pp. 81—82, 98—99, 128 n. 26, 134 n. 76. 
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(a) In Kant we have a sharp contrast between the realm of “nou- 
mena" or "things-in-themselves" and the world of “phenom- 
ena." In Parmenides we have a similarly sharp contrast between 
the realm of “what-is” or "the real” and the world of “Doxa.” 

(b) The world of phenomena in Kant is conceptually structured: 
it constitutes a system; and it affords the possibility of empiri- 
cally based science. Similar comments apply to the diakosmos, 
“world order," of the "Doxa." 

(c) Mis-handling the distinction between noumena and phenom- 
ena gives rise, according to Kant, to contradictions, "paralo- 
gisms," "antinomies." There is more than a little resemblance 
here with the predicament of Parmenidean "mortals" who 
wander on a palintropos keleuthos, "a route that turns back on 
itself" (B6.9). 

(d) The Kantian realm of phenomena is constituted by forms, 
structures, and categories that are projected by human sensibil- 
ity and human understanding. An act of human projection is 
likewise the source and origin of "Doxa" (B8.53 "They resolved 
[gnómas . . . batetbento] to name two forms"). 


But there are also some major disanalogies. For Kant noumena are in 
principle unknowable and beyond understanding, whereas for Parmen- 
ides "what-is" is pre-eminently the object of knowledge and understand- 
ing. Moreover, nothing that applies to the realm of noumena could 
serve to explain or make intelligible che structures or features that 
characterize the world of Kantian phenomena. But if my argument in 
Route (chs. 4 and 5, esp. pp. 134—35) is sound, Parmenides does 
invite—albeit programmatically—a transfer of properties from “what- 
is," his counterpart of Kantian noumena, to dokounta, his counterpart 
of Kantian phenomena, the very move that is prohibited by Kant. On 
my view, the deductions of B8 are specifically intended to serve as 
criteria of reality, as constraints on any project of cosmological inquiry. 
So understood, these constraints do function rather like Kantian "cate- 
gories," which for Kant apply exclusively to the world of phenomena. 
In Parmenides, by contrast, the criteria and constraints apply in the 
first instance and primarily to the counterpart of Kantian noumena, to 
the "what-is"; but they also apply programmatically to the dokounta 
(Br.3r—32 "... how it would have been right... if only they had 
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being in every way”; see above, pp. xxxi—xxxii). It is also of paramount 
importance that there is no "rivalry" in Kant between phenomena and 
noumena. Even though Kant speaks of the latter as "transcendent" 
(i.e., transcending human sensibility and cognition), he envisages no 
evolutionary, historical, epistemological, or idealized circumstances in 
which noumena may come to "replace" phenomena. In Parmenides, by 
contrast, we have a strong sense that the realm of "what-is" revealed 
by the goddess is far superior—ontologically and epistemologically—to 
the world of "Doxa." 


A Better Modern Analogue 


If the comparison with Kant fails in these respects, there is at least 
one other modern philosophical model that lends itself for comparison 
with Parmenides; and in this case the comparison is even closer and 
more successful. I have in mind a system from the latter half of che 
twentieth century, one significantly inspired by Kant: the "scientific 
realism" of Wilfrid Sellars. Corresponding to Kant's contrast between 
noumena and phenomena, and to Parmenides' contrast between "Truth" 
and "Doxa," we have in Sellars the contrast between the "Scientific 
Image" and the "Manifest Image” (hereafter ScI and MI, respectively).” 
ScI presents the world as the latter is revealed and exhibited by the latest 
and best-defended scientific theories. ScI characteristically "postulates 
imperceptible objects and events for the purpose of explaining correla- 
tions among perceptibles," and may therefore also be referred to as che 
“postulational” or "theoretical" image.“ MI, the Sellarsian foil to ScI, 
is no primitive world-view; nor is it a phenomenalist scheme of sense- 
contents that are immediately "given" —Sellars famously attacked the 
"Myth of the Given." Prominent categories in MI are "persons, ani- 
mals, lower forms of life and “merely material things' like rivers and 
stones." The original and fundamental category in MI is that of persons; 
and "impersonal things and impersonal processes" are conceptualized 
as persons “in a pruned or truncated form." Moreover, most of what 
Sellars refers to as "merely material things" (what in his lectures he 


43. SPR, ch. 1, passim. 
44. SPR, pp. 19, 7. 
45. SPR, chs. 3 and 5. 
46. SPR, pp. 9, 13. 
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spoke of as the "stuffing" components of reality, in contrast to structured 
or configured objects) present themselves within MI as "ultimately 
homogeneous." By way of example, "[t]he manifest [pink] ice cube," 
Sellars writes, "presents itself as something which is pink through and 
through, as a pink continuum, all the regions of which, however small, 
are pink." Indeed, he generalizes, "colour expanses in the manifest 
world consist of regions which are themselves colour expanses, and 
these consist in their turn of regions which are colour expanses, and so 
on.” This is in stark contrast to the theoretical objects postulated by 
ScI, for which the governing principle is one of non-homogeneity: the 
parts or regions of a theoretical object T' are not themselves Ts (e. g., 
atoms are not made of atoms, electrons are not made of electrons, genes 
are not made of genes). 

With strong emphasis and with much repetition, Sellars proclaims 
that there is an inevitable "clash" between the two images. He states 
specifically that ScI is a “rival” to MI; that ScI is "superior" to MI and 
has "primacy" over it; that only ScI affords a "complete" explanation; 
that ScI gradually "replaces" MI; that ultimately, and in principle (i.e., 
except for practical purposes) ScI is destined to replace in all respects 
MI, so that the latter (again in principle) totally "disappears"; and 
that MI may properly be judged as "false" or "unreal." Even more 
remarkably, à propos the comparison I am drawing here with Parmen- 
ides, Sellars makes statements such as the following: "On the view I 
propose, the assertion that the micro-entities of physical theory really 
exist goes hand in hand with the assertion that the macro-entities of the 
perceptible world do not really exist"; "the objects of the observational 
framework do not really exist —Ttbere really are no such things (italics in 
the original)."? Kant, then, was right to this extent: beyond the world 
of phenomena, transcending it, is che ultimate reality of the noumena. 
But the latter, Sellars insists, are not “unknowable things in themselves, 
but simply the world as constructed by scientific theory," ^ a world 


47. SPR, pp. 26 and 35. In place of "ultimately homogeneous," in characterizing this 
pervasive feature of che manifest image, many philosophers today would prefer the more 
precise Aristotelian term “homoeomerous.” 

48. SPR, pp. 14, 20, 25, 27, 29, 32, 38. 

49. SPR, pp. 96, 126. 

50. SPR, p. 97. 
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comprising "scientific objects about which, barring catastrophe, we 
shall know more and more as the years go by. 

I find the analogy between "Doxa" and MI quite striking. Persons 
or "truncated persons" populate the world of "Doxa"; and the "merely 
material things” that are the prime constituents of that world, Light 
and Night, are marked by the property of "ultimate homogeneity" that 
signals the clash between ScI and MI in Sellars. And here is another 
intriguing point of comparison. Át the start of her expounding of 
the "Doxa," Parmenides' goddess states that she will "disclose/declare 
(phatizd) this whole truth-like framework (diakosmon eoikota), so that no 
claim of knowledge (gz0më) of mortals may outstrip/outwit (parelassé) 
you" (B8.60-61). The implication, as many students of Parmenides 
have rightly noted, is that there are better and worse ways of articulating 
the framework of "Doxa," and that what the goddess offers is (presum- 
ably) the best. Sellars correspondingly observes that "there is a correct 
and incorrect way to describe this objective image which we have of 
the world in which we live, and it is possible to evaluate the correctness 
or incorrectness of such a description"; indeed, that "much of academic 
philosophy can be interpreted as an attempt by individual thinkers to 
delineate the manifest image." Finally, and most importantly, he 
stresses that MI is, like ScI, an “idealization,” and that "the conceptual 
framework [of] the manifest image is, in an appropriate sense, itself a 
scientific image." For "[i]t is not only disciplined and critical; it also 
makes use of... aspects of scientific method,” notably “correlational 
induction.” 

Anachronism has a bad name in the history of philosophy, because its 
practice often serves the purpose of making extravagant and gratuitous 
claims of “anticipation” of modern theories by ancient ones. But in the 
present instance, the comparison between Parmenides and either Kant 
or Sellars has a more modest heuristic purpose and function: to explore 


51. Wilfrid Sellars, Science and Metaphysics: Variations on Kantian Themes (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul/ New York: Humanities Press, 1968), p. 173. 

52. SPR, p. 14. He also comments that "the so-called ‘analytic tradition . . . under the 
influence of the later Wittgenstein, has done increasing justice to the manifest image, 
... isolating it in something like its pure form" (p. 15). He adds that this exhibits 
continuity with the tradition of "perennial philosophy” (scil., Aristotelianism, Thomism, 
common-sense realism). 


53. SPR, pp. 14, 15, 19, 7. 
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conceptual structure by modeling an ancient theory on a modern one. 
I believe that there is more of potential gain and benefit than of loss 
and harm in this sort of comparative analysis. The disparaging, even 
condemnatory, language Parmenides' goddess uses in reference to the 
“Doxa” comes across as incomprehensibly paradoxical. How could the 
same philosopher, we may ask, who gave us "Truth" expound in detail 
and with earnest engagement the cosmology of "Doxa"? After branding 
“Doxa” as shaped by opinions "in which there is no true/genuine trust/ 
credence” (Br.30 pistis aleth&s), after warning that “Doxa” is formulated 
in “a deceptive scheme of words" (B8.52 kosmon . . . epedn apatélon), how 
could Parmenides make “Doxa” the vehicle either of his own scientific 
doctrine or of the best scientific thinking of his day? I, for one, find 
that che comparison with Sellars' scientific realism can serve to remove 
the paradox and to make the relation between "Truth" and "Doxa" 
intelligible. Sellars characterizes MI as the product of millennia of 
conceptual sophistication, and he recognizes it as "scientific" within 
its empirical ambit. In fact, a large part (perhaps the largest) of Sellars' 
philosophical oeuvre aims at doing "increasing justice to the manifest 
image." And yet, the same Sellars does not hesitate to dismiss the latter 
with such words as "false," "unreal," "disappearing," "non-existent" 
when what is at issue is not its "refinement" or "increased sophistication" 
but rather the global comparison and the ontological choice between 
the manifest image and the scientific image. 

In our own day, the scientific realism of Sellars prepares us for 
the extraordinary mind-bending developments that have unfolded and 
continue to unfold in the physical and biological sciences—in the 
twentieth century and beyond it. The more ScI gains in scope and 
explanatory power, the more unfamiliar, strange, counterintuitive, 
imagination-defying, and even thought-defying come to be the theoreti- 
cal objects and principles ScI postulates. Like the route that leads to 
the "what-is" in Parmenides, these theoretical objects and principles 
of Sc] are "indeed far from the beaten track of men" (B1.27). And here 
is what I see today, in the perspective of 2008, as Parmenides greatest 
bequest, not only to his contemporaries and Greek successors, but more 
broadly to philosophy, to science, to humanity. For all che achievements 
and glories of Aistorié, of empirical investigation, we must prepare 
ourselves for the outcome that the eon, the really and ultimately real, 
is something that defies imagination and ordinary modes of thought. 
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No entity we are familiar with, no entity of the manifest world, satisfies 
all four of the requirements deduced in B8. All che same, as Parmenides 
reasoned, these are precisely the attributes the real must possess. 


"It is the same to me from where I should begin; for I shall again arrive 
back to that place" (B5). When I decided that my Ph.D. dissertation was 
to be written off as unhistorical, I also thought I was moving away 
from the influence of Sellars. To my amazement, in the process of 
carefully re-reading Rote in order to prepare this new edition, I found 
myself detecting layer upon layer of Sellarsian ideas present just under 
the surface. After forty-five years, since I first encountered Parmenides, 
I now understand why Sellars was so enthusiastic in urging me to 
write a dissertation on that pre-Socratic. Clearly he must have seen in 
Parmenides a kindred spirit. The deeper connection between these two 
philosophers is not to be found in the theme that had brought me to 
Parmenides in the summer of 1962, the logic of transcendental argu- 
ments. It is, rather, as I see it today, in the parallels of the two stark 
contrasts, "Truth" vs. "Doxa," the "scientific image vs. the manifest 
image," and also in the confident upholding of the scientific image—- 
counterintuitive, mind-bending, paradoxical, and ever programmatic 
though that image may be—as the only true and complete account of 
the real world. In dedicating this revised and expanded edition of 
Route to the memory of Wilfrid Sellars, my desire is not only to pay 
homage to one of the previous century's great philosophical minds, and 
to repay a neglected and long overdue debt to him as teacher and 


54. Students of Sellars know that he also speaks of a "synoptic image." This, however, 
is no competitor to the scientific image. It is constituted after we "join" to the scientific 
image concerns and considerations that involve che normative aspect in humanity’s engage- 
ment with the universe. With respect to reality, to what is the case, as distinct from what 
ought to be the case, the scientific image is indefeasibly complete. See SPR, pp. 39—40. 

In Sellars’ later work (1970s) the language of "rivalry" becween MI and ScI and of 
“replacement” of the former by the latter is muted, as Sellars sought a closer integration 
of the two images. He proposed that sensory contents could find a place even within Scl, 
provided that at both levels (MI and ScI) they were conceptually re-categorized within a 
shared framework of “absolute processes.” See his “Foundations for a Metaphysics of Pure 
Process," The Monist, 64 (1981), 87. Cf. Jay F. Rosenberg, "Wilfrid Sellars (19 12—1989),” 
in A. P. Martinich and David Sosa, eds., A Companion to Analytic Philosophy (Oxford: 
Blackwell Publishing, 2001), p. 251. This later stage in Sellars’ philosophy invites a quite 
different comparison with contexts of pre-Socratic thought—obviously enough, with the 
metaphysics and cosmology of Heraclitus. 
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mentor; it is also to point up this surprising yet deep and significant 
affinity between the thought of Sellars and the chought of Parmenides. 
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PARTI 


THE ROUTE OF PARMENIDES 


A STUDY OF WORD, IMAGE, AND ARGUMENT 
IN THE FRAGMENTS 


Use of Greek and Treatment of Philological 
and Specialized Topics 


Interpretive work on the fragments of the pre-Socratics must be at the 
microscopic level. It is, accordingly, impossible to proceed without 
direct references to the Greek text and quotation of passages, including 
parallels, in the original, and without argument over essentially philo- 
logical difficulties. It has not been my intention, however, to write a 
book addressed exclusively or primarily to classical philologists; I 
would hope rather that many of the readers will have come to Par- 
menides, like myself, from the side of philosophy. 

With a view to making the book more accessible to the nonclassicist, 
I have considered, but found it necessary to reject, two solutions: to 
keep all Greek text in the notes; or to provide at the bottom of the 
page, in the form of a series of footnotes running independently of the 
main series, standard or dictionary translations of the Greek words or 
quotations which appear in the text. For a study that concentrates on 
language and must, accordingly, build an argument toward the for- 
mulation of adequate translations, the first solution is not practical, and 
the second would have been more confusing and misleading than 
helpful. The solution I have adopted, and which I explain below in the 
form of a series of guidelines, lacks the elegance of uniformity, but has 
a certain ad boc reasonableness. The philosophical reader who is not 
intimidated or put off by the frequent occurrence of Greck in the text 
will discover that the argument remains accessible (except for certain 
points of detail, which can be easily recognized as such) to the non- 
philologist. Here are the guidelines: 


(1) Greek words and quotations introduced in the main text are gener- 
ally followed (or preceded) by a translation, with these exceptions: a 
translation will not be given if it would be strictly irrelevant, e.g. if the 
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word is mentioned for its formal (strictly grammatical or metrical) 
properties; I have often omitted translation when one has already been 
given in a passage briefly preceding; when the argument is specifically 
over the meaning of a certain Greek word or phrase, translation is 
withheld until the argument is completed. 

(2) Questions of syntax and construction that are directly continuous 
with questions of interpretation are explained in detail, either in the 
main text or in the footnotes, with minimum reliance on technical 
terminology. 

(3) Technical questions, which presuppose a background in classical 
philology or familiarity with specific issues of textual interpretation, 
are restricted to the footnotes. In these cases I have often omitted 
English translation. Quotations from French and German studies have 
also been left untranslated in similar cases. (Where translations are 
given, they ate, of course, my own unless otherwise indicated.) 

The distinction between main chapters and appendixes is (with the 
exception of Appendix IV) along lines of division of labor. The first 
two appendixes deal with specialized topics, which, though important 
as part of the evidence, would have disrupted the continuity of the 
argument had they been taken up in the text. As the titles indicate, 
Appendix I, Parmenides Hexameter," will interest primarily the 
classicist; Appendix II, “Interpretation of the Subjectless &orı,” will 
interest those who are familiar with the long controversy regarding the 
construction of the bare “is” in B2 and elsewhere; Appendix III, “ The 
Meaning of yp7 and Cognates," covers a point that ought to be 
familiar to students of the Greek language, and yet is often overlooked 
in interpretations of the relevant passages in Parmenides. 

In Appendix IV I have furnished the complete text of the fragments 
as a help to the reader who may not have Tarán, Diels-Kranz, or Kirk- 
Raven at hand. Basically I have followed Tarán's edition, and I have 
indicated with notes where I have adopted different readings, giving 
teferences to the chapters of this study in which these readings are 
defended. 

Readers of Greek philosophic texts are often influenced in their 
understanding of the Greek verb “to be" in the present-tense third- 
person singular (es77) by the accentuation shown. It is generally assumed 
that €or: carries the sense of existence or of possibility, and &ori (or 
Eorı, with recession of the accent to the preceding word) the sense 
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either of predication or of identity. But quite apart from the fact that 
early manuscripts did not indicate accent marks, it is doubtful that the 
Greeks at any time observed this distinction of accentuation consistently 
as a means of expressing the semantic distinction just mentioned. The 
rule appears to have been purely syntactical: gor: if the word appeared 
in initial or quasi-initial (i.e. after GAAd, ei, kai, ömws, odk, œs) position, 
and dori or Earı (i.e. subject to enclisis, the rules for transfer of accent 
to the last syllable of the preceding word) in all other cases. On this 
point see J. Wackernagel, “Der griechische Verbal-akzent,” Zeitschrift 
für vergleichende Sprachforschung, 23 (1877), 466 f. (= Kleine Schriften, pp. 
1067 f.), and cf. W. S. Barrett, Euripides: Hippolytos (Oxford, 1964). 
Accotdingly, I have observed the syntactical rule just mentioned in my 
spelling of esti. 

The most “philological” chapter is, of course, Chapter 1. Philos- 
ophy oriented readers may find it convenient to start with Chapter 2, 
returning and referring back to the first chapter as questions of epic 
phraseology, motifs, themes, imagery, and the like come to be relevant 
in the analysis of Parmenidean arguments and concepts. 
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As is customary, references to the pre-Socratics, including Parmenides, 
are in accordance with the numbering in DK: numbers preceded by 
the letter B refer to the B sections of DK (fragments considered authen- 
tic); numbers preceded by the letter À refer to the À sections (ancient 
testimonia). The chapter number in DK is prefixed in cases where con- 
fusion with a Parmenides reference might arise. Thus B8 refers to 
Parmenides fragment 8; but Heraclitus B8, or 22B8, refers to the 
Heraclitus fragment of that number. The letter B is omitted in succes- 
sive references to the same fragment. It is also omitted when the 
references appear in a table. Abbreviations for other ancient authors 
ate generally those of LSJ—with occasional expansion to facilitate 
recognition. 


Epic Form 


What we have from Parmenides is not a philosophical treatise but a 
poem in hexameters. On the face of it, the very form of the work places 
him in the tradition of Greek epic poetry. It stands to reason that before 
we can begin analyzing his thought as that of a philosopher, we must 
understand his relation to this older tradition.! A comparative study of 
the Parmenides fragments against the background of Homer, Hesiod, 
and the Homeric Hymns provides, at the very least, a key toward under- 
standing the syntax and semantics of Parmenides! poem, the precise 
sense of his metaphors and images, and the wider context of his 
mythical allusions.? 

There is nothing new in this sort of approach. Our more solid and 
permanent insights into Parmenides’ thought have been acquired from 
such comparative study. We now are in possession of a considerable 
fund of parallels and critical-comparative observations, thanks to more 
than a century of philological study of the fragments. To this fund I can 
add only minimally. What may yet be undertaken is an attempt to 
present this wealth of observations into a single scheme—to put it into 
some sort of perspective. In doing so we lay the groundwork for 
translation and exegesis. We also put ourselves in position to seek in- 
formed answers to basic questions of interpretation such as these: Is 
his frame of mind “mythical,” “poetic,” or “religious”? How far can 


I. To quote Frankel: “Many of the elementary points will be misunderstood, and much 
of what is best, most salient, and most vital in the philosophical doctrine will be missed, so 
long as we do not make the resolve to read the work as an epic poem of the period in which 
it was composed, and to grasp, starting from its linguistic form, its historical identity” 
(Wege, p. 157). 

2. My study concentrates on the relationship between Parmenides and his predecessors 
in hexameter poctry. Doubtless the tradition of lyric poetry must have been another form- 
ative influence on Parmenides. For an excellent study of the fragments against this back- 
ground, see Mansfeld, ch. 1. 
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we trust out own criteria as to what is “entailed,” “presupposed,” or 
" proven" to capture the structure of his exposition? Could it be per- 
haps that there is in these fragments a “logic” which is quite other 
than our own? What is the relation of vocabulary, imagery, and myth 
to the argument in the poem? Why did he choose to put his doctrine in 
the form of a poem about a religious-mystical revelation ? 

There are six areas of contact with the epic tradition in which com- 
parisons are especially instructive: metrical structure, overall composi- 
tion, vocabulary, epic phraseology, epic motifs, and epic themes. The 
precise meaning of each of these terms will become clear as we examine 
the six areas they purport to cover. 


Parmenides? Hexameter 


Parmenides’ hexameter does not depart significantly from the norms 
of the Homeric-Hesiodic hexameter.3 He has a good ear for the break- 
up of the hexameter line in four “cola.” The weakest part of his line is 
the second half. There one finds a relatively high number of word 
endings at the first short of the fourth foot. The result in these cases is 
a line lacking a proper cadence: a line which totters to a close. Yet many 
of the metrical “anomalies” could be given a plausible literary justifi- 
cation (as they often can in the early hexameter): thus lines which show 
anomalies resulting from enjambment over the A caesura express the 
idea of “continuity”; a line expressing radical two-part division shows 
enjambment over both A and C caesurae; in at least two cases major 
metrical anomalies appear in lines which express violent motion or 
“straying.” Interestingly, there is no detectable contrast in metrical 
structure between the logical and the narrative-mythological parts of 
the poem. 


Composition 


It has been observed repeatedly in connection with epic poetry that 
its characteristic principle of composition is parataxis, or sequential 
order. This principle of composition holds both in the relation of 
clauses within sentences and in the relation of successive lines: sentences 
tend to follow one another as complete units, without nesting of sub- 
ordinate clauses within them, and with only the roughest indications of 


3. I present here only the conclusions of my study on this topic. The evidence for these 
conclusions appears in Appendix I. 
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logical dependence—e.g. such connectives as “and,” “but,” “for,” 
“truly,” “then,” “there.” The poet may add modifying phrases after a 
sentence is effectively complete: e.g. “There lives Aeolus, the son of 
Hippotas, beloved of the deathless gods, on a floating island." This 
line illustrates the tendency to avoid starting a new, subordinate clause 
before the principal clause is complete. (Contrast: “Aeolus, who is the 
son of Hippotas, lives, beloved as he is to the gods, on a floating 
island.”) 

With considerably more latitude, so as not to allow the poem to 
dissolve into a concatenation of lines, this principle applies to the 
succession of lines as well. The tendency is for each line either to be a 
complete sentence in itself, or to form a complete sentence together 
with the preceding line or lines. The lines that start or continue a 
sentence which is not completed until the following line or lines are 
few in number. These features of parataxis are, of course, what make 
Homer so eminently readable (or listenable) and lively. 

There is a good deal of parataxis in Parmenides: e.g. “that way was 
I carried, for on it did much-attending horses carry me, pulling the 
chariot; and maidens led the way" (B1.4-5). But what is striking right 
from the opening of the poem is the prominence of bypotaxis, or of sub- 
ordination of sentences: “The horses that carry me, as far as (600v +° 
emi) the spirit might reach, escorted me, once (émet) they set me on the 
route of many songs, leading me, of the goddess who (7) carries to all 
towns the knowing man" (Br.1-3). Note the subordination of three 
relative and one temporal clause and the nesting of the first two relative 
clauses within the main clause. Another example: “For not without 
what-is, on which it depends having been expressed, will you find 
thinking” (B8.35-36). Note again the nesting of the relative clause. 
Throughout the text hypotaxis, with relative, temporal, causal, final, or 
substantive clauses, and indirect speech, is strong. Also prominent are 
sentences which, though independent, are properly understood as 
parenthetical. There are five such sentences in the edition of the text in 
DK. Where we do not have genuine hypotaxis, or parenthetical con- 
structions, the particle yap will often indicate a relation of logical 
dependence between independent sentences. Indeed, this little word is 
by far Parmenides' favorite, almost to the point of obsession. (It occurs 
thirty-two times in the fragments. One has the feeling that relations of 
logical dependence are at times overstressed.) 


99 cc 
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This emphasis on subordination is reflected in the relation between 
lines. Of the 149 in Parmenides which are complete, or have words 
missing only in the beginning, fifty do not, by themselves or together 
with preceding lines, constitute a sentence—they start a sentence 
which is completed only in what follows. By contrast, in the fitst 150 
lines of Odyssey X (a text that parallels the Parmenides fragments both 
in its character as a report of a journey and in specific verbal usages) I 
find only thirty such “dangling” or “enjambed” lines. The first 150 
lines of the Theogony show twenty-nine. The more “conversational” 
Works and Days comes closer to Parmenides, with forty-two such lines 
in the first 150. 

On a larger scale the entire poem appears to have been composed 
not paratactically but on a definite hierarchical plan. It would be 
premature here to interpret the structure of the poem as a whole, but 
the rough outline is clear: the larger units are the ““Proem” and the 
“Speech of the Goddess." Within this second unit there are two parts, 
traditionally called “’AAnder«” (“Truth”) and *46£a" (“ Opinion,” 
* Seeming," or “Appearances”). The titles “Truth” and “Doxa” will 
refer to these two parts throughout this study. Each of these parts has 
a programmatic section, followed by a main exposition, followed by 
an epilogue. The main exposition of “Truth” is the deductions of B8; 
it starts with a statement of propositions to be proved, and then pro- 
ceeds to the actual proofs. This is certainly not parataxis: it is rather 
“organic” composition, with beginning, middle, and end, very much 
in accord 7o? with Homeric or Archaic but with Classical principles of 
Structure.4 


Vocabulary 


Turning from such formal matters as metrics and composition to 
Parmenides' vocabulary, we find even more common ground with the 


4. B. A. van Groningen discussed the composition of Parmenides’ poem in connection 
with his study of Archaic composition. But though he finds in the fragments the Archaic 
principle of * reprise," his analysis reveals a much tighter structure (La Composition littéraire 
archaique grecque [Amsterdam, 1958], pp. 227 ff.). His conclusion is that “ Parmenides has 
taken double care to distinguish neatly the successive phases of his reasoning, and to so/der 
them so as to make the whole even more solid” (p. 229, my italics). I find myself at a loss in 
trying to understand J. A. Notopoulos' observation that “‘it is only a paratactically trained 
mind which can appreciate the poem of Parmenides" (“Parataxis in Homer: A New 
Approach to Homeric Literary Criticism," Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, 80 [1949], Io). 
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epic tradition. Out of a total of 410 vocabulary entries—what would 
count as sepatate words in a dictionary 5—for the eighteen fragments, 
all but thirty-nine (less than 10%) are also found in the early epic.$ 
Out of these thirty-nine, some have already appeared in lyric poetry— 
for example Aas, “left,” and vouilw, “to believe, consider.” One large 
group are words which seem to come from contempotary colloquial 
Greek. (At least this is plausible if we accept the principle that the 
general trend of spoken Greek was toward the development of less 
colorful, more abstract or expressively neutral terms.) In this group 
would be included the -oıs nouns: difnars, “quest” ; kp&ois, “mixing”; 
rpiois, separation"; pigis, “mixing.” We might also include terms 
such as: d&AAdoow, “to alter”; yvoun, “understanding”; +ómos, 
“place.” 

Some of these new words might be of Parmenides! own coinage. 
This is very probable in the case of three verbal adjectives in -ros which 
occur with emphasis at critical points in the argument: ayevnror, 
“ungenerable” (B8.3); &vvoróv, “completable” (B2.7); &mavorov, 
“without rest” (B8.27); 8tuperóv, “divisible” (B8.22). 

A much larger group is that of words which quite obviously imitate 
Homeric diction. This comprises, first, the poly-adjectives: zroAvénpts, 
“much-contending”; zroAvzrerpos, “ much-experienced”; zoAVópaoros, 
* much-attending, or -ed” ; roAVzowos, “ much-avenging.” There is also 
an epic quality to simple compounds such as: dixpavos, “two-headed”’; 
eußpı@ns, “weighty”; toomaAns, “symmetrical”; mavamevôýs, “of no 
tidings whatsoever”; mepijowos, "wandering around"; émd¢padéws, 
“cunningly”; Eewionuos, "attached as a mark.” Such compounds as 
vurridanjs and vSardpilos, “shining by night," **water-rooted," by con- 
trast, betray a taste for agglutination which belongs to a later age. With 
the exception of these two words, Parmenides’ vocabulary is on the 
whole free of this sort of “towering of word upon word." In this 


5. The index in Diels, Lebrgedicht (453 entries), contains some non-Parmenidean terms, 
discussed by Diels in his commentary, and some redundancies. 

6. Here is a list based on a comparison of my own concordance of Parmenides’ fragments 
with the concordances for Homer, the Homeric Hymns, and Hesiod: &yévgros, adans, 
adAdcow, anoıßadov (but cf. epic dpoßndis), avvorös (but cf. epic àvijvvaros), àvoAeÜpos, 
&ravaros, &xavijs, Baxórepos, BoAaverós, BéBatos, yévva, yvebpn, Svuperós, Sudxoopos, Šitos, 
Sixpavos, Soxipws, euBpOys, ém(ompos, émdpadéws, iconadrs, xpaors, xplos, Auös, Aaumás, 
pis, vopilw, vurrıdans, ovdAopedAjs (2), mavarevOys, mepíjovros, moAvSnpis, moA/mewos, 
moAvmowos, noAudpaoros, arewóTepos, Tonos, VdaTopilos, Paves. 
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tespect Parmenides is closer to Homer and Hesiod than, say, Empe- 
docles, who revels in long, compounded neologisms. What is on the 
whole impressive in Parmenides! vocabulary is the extent to which it 
depends on the vocabulary of the epic, and the affinity of its nonepic 
compounds for Homeric patterns of word formation. 

What of the meaning of these words? Can we trust an epic word in 
Parmenides to carry one of the senses attested for it in the early epic? 
Should we use a Homeric dictionary in translating Parmenides ? We are 
not in a position to answer conclusively this question at this point. But 
as we shall see, Parmenides' affinity for the epic is not confined to the 
use Of a certain vocabulary. This vocabulary comes in through the 
imitation of set epic phrases, epic narrative conventions, epic motifs, 
and epic themes. It is unlikely that Parmenides “spoke with Homer but 
thought with the vulgar." The likelihood is that what came with the 
Homeric word was also its semantic context in the epic: the logical 
paradigms which control the sense of the word in the epic, as well as 
the aura of pictures and associations which it evokes. Against the whole 
background of epic imitation, it is plausible that even words which have 
developed a plain or matter-of-fact sense in ordinary speech should 
assume the richer, more concrete, more picturesque values familiar in, 
or retrievable from, Homer. We will consider examples as they become 
relevant to the discussion. 


Epic Phraseology 


Ever since Milman Parry’s pioneering studies of Homeric poetry, it 
has been generally recognized that epic composition relied heavily on 
the use of set phrases, often noun-adjective combinations, which are 
utilized at a fixed region of the hexameter line, to serve a given type of 
semantic context. Examples are the familiar: “Achilles fleet of foot,” 
“To him then made answer,” “winged words.” These are known as 
epic formulae. Hallmarks of the “formulaic” style are economy and 
scope: there are enough phrases of different metrical length to ex- 
press a given type of thought; and there are not many alternatives or 
equivalents for a given type of thought at a given section of the line. 
To the early oral bards this formulaic system was a means of composi- 
tion and improvisation. As the epic tradition declined in the seventh 
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and sixth centuries, formulae were present more and more by way of 
outright imitation of familiar and set poems.? 

It is, of course, by way of imitation that epic formulae are present in 
Parmenides—it would be quite extravagant to suggest that he was an 
oral bard, in the ancient tradition of the epic. For purposes of detecting 
imitation of epic formulae in the fragments, I shall regard here as 
formulaic any expression of six morae (the equivalent of six shorts) or 
mote, which occurs in the same position in the line at least in two 
different passages of the Iliad, the Odyssey, or the Homeric Hymns. 
This criterion would certainly be too generous for Homeric criticism.? 
I adopt it here only arbitrarily, as a working basis for comparisons. 
With this criterion, Table (1), on p. 8, gives the exact parallels with 
Homer !? found in Parmenides. 

As evidence of imitation of Homer, this list taken by itself is not very 
impressive. Even though the parallelism is exact both in wording and 
localization in the hexameter line, many of these phrases are too short 
and too hackneyed to be especially significant. But the case is much 
stronger if we combine this list with another, of less strict but more 
substantial parallels. This second list includes all lines and phrases in 
Parmenides which also occur (a) without necessarily being “formulae” 
under the criterion used for Table (1), or (b) not exactly in the same 
form, ot (c) not in the same location, in one or more passages of che early 
epic. Parallels from Hesiod also appear in this second list (p. 9). 

Taken together, these two tables show that Parmenides had a fairly 
good ear for the phraseology of the early epic. Table (2) shows that his 
diction is very much modeled on that of the Homeric literature and of 
Hesiod. Moreover, much in both tables shows that he was aware of the 
tendency of certain stock phrases to gravitate to fixed parts of the hex- 
ameter. It is, of course, significant that the more exact ot striking paral- 
lels ate in the proem (Br) and in the “Doxa” (Bg-ı9). This is what one 


7. Cf. G. S. Kirk, Songs of Homer (Cambridge, 1962), pp. 59-68. 

8. But the suggestion has been made: see Eric A. Havelock, “ Pre-Literacy and the Pre- 
Socratics," Bulletin No. 15, Institute of Classical Studies (London, 1966), pp. 58 ff. 

9. But see Kirk, Songs, p. 67. 

Io. In compiling Tables (1) and (2) I have supplemented the parallels noted in Diels, 
Lebrgedicht, and Deichgräber with my own findings from comparison with C. E. Schmidt, 
Parallel-Homer (Góttingen, 1885), and the Homeric concordances by G. L. Prendergast and 
H. Dunbar (in B. Marzullo’s 1962 revised edition). In Table (1) minor variations (e.g. 
Tyeptoveuey, -geo, -getç, -get) are included in the figures given. 
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TABLE (1) Exacr PARALLELS WITH HoMER 


Homeric 
Parmenides Iliad Odyssey Hymns 
QAN Eurrns (1.51) 2 4 
&opuo Kal Urrrovs (1.21) 3 I 
avbyas 1eAtoto (15) 4 
avdrap émet (8.42, 9.1) 14 


N 
` 


avdrap émet 07) mavra (9.1) 
Eeywv épéw (2.1) 

ei Ó” üye (2.1) 

eiat KeAevOwv (1.11) 
ixdvwy nyérepov 5a (1.25) 
Kar’ &uačıróv (1.21) 
Adıvos ovdds (1.12) 

potp' éméónaev (8.37) 
pó8ov &kovoas (2.1) 


QN N m e N m PP W x 


0v 7yyep.óvevov (1.5) 
Gre omepyoiaro (1.8) 
Soov T° èri (1.1) 3 
ovTw Tot (19.1) 
-méne véeoĝa (1.26) I 
dpaleodaı čvwya (6.2) 


= 
Aw m m mM LRH Hw 


would expect. It is the middle part, the “Truth,” that contains his 
distinctive contributions, and it is natural that resemblances to the 
ancient epic in diction should here be limited. But as I shall indicate, 
the choice of words in B8 is considerably influenced by imagery pro- 
jected from the proem, which in turn relies heavily on epic motifs. 

In Table (2) two types of imitation are of special interest. In B1.15, 
I.22—24, and perhaps 1.20-21 Parmenides might have appropriated one 
ot another of the available, and no doubt familiar, Homeric formulae 
for the three stock situations of: cajoling; receiving-and-addressing- 
someone; and chariot-going-through-gates. Instead, he imitates in 
each case not the word or rhythm but the thought, the general sense. 
Yet his expression is not original, but a very obvious compromise be- 
tween available alternatives. So in this case an old type of thought is 
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TABLE (2) OTHER VERBAL PARALLELS 


I.I Grow Tai pe dépovow|] same position: immo @ oi 
$opécokov, Il. 2.770. 

1.3 eiddra dara] same position: eiddra moAAd, Od. 9.281; 
toropa para, Op. 792; eióóre — ~, Od. (6 times). 

1.6 tet ouptyyos &urýv| oupiyywy teaav addjv, Sc. 278. 

1.9 öwuara Nurcrós] for the same position in the line, cf. 


Sdipara —v (genitive): I/. (once), Od. (11 times), 
H.H. (4 times). 


1.10 xepoi xadvmrpas| same position: H.H. Cer. 197. 

I.II evda muraı Nukrós te koi "Hyorós elo, xedevOwr] cf. 
Od. 10.86. 

1.13 adrat 5° eiBépuu] for the same position, aurn de y8auadn, 


in context of description: Od. (twice). 

1.13 peycAotot Buperpois] cf. pey&ňoro Sduoro as line end: 
H.H. Mere. (twice). 

1.15 riv 87) mapddpevar kopar padraxotor Aóyovow] possibly a 
blend of two formulae: (a) mappápevos emeeoow, Il. 
(once), Od. (once); (b) uaAakois Erreeoow, I (once), 
Od. (3 times). Cf. also poAaKotot koi aiuvrtorar Àóyouot, 
Od. 1.56, and uadarotoı rapapdpevor eréecor, Th. 90. 


tt 


.20-21 TH pa 8v adréwy | ibòs Exov kopa . . . &pua kat imrovs] 
cf. 7j pæ Š adrawy kevrpqvekéas €yov UrTous, Il. 5.752; 
also ódpo Š adréwy (= gates) immydacin o80s ein, I/. 
7-340 = 439. 

1.22 mpoppwv üredetaro| Cf. mpódp«wv úréðekro, IL (once), 
Od. (4 times). 

.22-24 yetpa de yepi | 8e£vrepijv Eev, Se Ò énos diro kai pe 
npoonvda | © rop | possibly a blend of three 
Homeric formulae: (a) Sefirepzy 8 &Ae yetp', N. 
(twice); (b) xe«i ré pv keréppe£e énos T Ebar’ & > 
ovopatev, IL (4 times), Od. (twice); (c) zpoonvda | 
— cv (vocative) I/. (5 times). 

.26 potpe Kany] cf. uotp' oAorj, I7. (twice), Od. (4 times). 

i27 &vÜpeirrcv ékrós m&rov] marov &vOpcmrov, Il. 6.202; same 
position for -os &., Od. 9.119. 


= 


- et 


IO 


7.2-3 


8.26 
8.30 


8.30 


IO.3 
IO.3 
10.5 
10.6 
11.3 
14 


15 
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&kpvro: pore] &prródvMov (scil. ópos), 17. 2.868. 

Ma ov oó ad’ 6800... elpye vona | unëé a’ ¿bos 
TroÀÚ7Tetpov ddv Kata rývõe Pıaodw] GÀÀG od ram uev 
maumav Eepy’ &eaípova Üvuóv, Op. 335; où de raüra 
TeQ Evikardeo Üvuà | pé o^ “Epis kakóyopros dm 
Epyov Huuöv épiko,, Op. 27-28. 

pey&Aov Ev meipaoı deoniv] peyadns èv reipaoı yains, Th. 
622, cf. 335. 

Eumedov «00. ever] Eumedov «fbı pévowv, IL 13.37; 
Eumedov aurodı uiuvw, Od. 12.161. 

Kparepy yap 'Avéykxn] same position: xparepys Um’ 
aveyens, Th. 517; kperepi) 8é uo. @mÀe7 &væyrņ, Od. 
10.273, H.H. Ven. 130. 

Aaptrados épy at6nAo] zr6p &tnàov, Il. 2.455, 11.155; but 
also épy' aiönde, IJ. 5.757, 872. 

ómmóÜev E£eyevovro] Ads èé., IL 5.637; ev èt., JZ 
20.305; Zqvós 'OWwyniov é£., H.H. XVIL 2. 

oùpavòv apis Exovra] odpavoy audis éyovow, Od. 1.54; 
Cvyóv apis Exovres, Od. (twice); 8eopoi . . . drreipoves 
apdis éyowv, Od. 8.340. 

Erreönoev `Avayxn] poîp Emeönoev: see Table (1). 

&orpuv Üepuóv uévos] (zupós) uévos aihouevoro, Il. 6.182, 
Od. 11.220. 

aAdrpiov óós] a&dAdrpios gods, I 5.214, Od. 16.102, 
18.219. 

aiet TamTaivovon] same position: vrévrooe tramraivovTe... 
aiei, Od. 22.380; mavroce mamraivovres . . . oTi ro yovs, 
Od. 22.24; ndvrn mamralvovrı mpos jepoedéa zérpmTv, 


Od. 12.233. 


expressed in somewhat altered language. In B6.7 and B14 imitation 
involves the exact opposite effect: Parmenides’ &pita pôda, “hordes of 
no discernment,” and GM órpiov dds, "borrowed light,” are only 
homonymous with their likely epic prototypes: &xpwrójvAov, “of 
thickly grown foliage," applied to a mountain mentioned in the Cata- 
logue of Ships, and àAAórpios dos, ““a foreign man." It is important to 
appreciate this double tendency in Parmenides: to appropriate an old 
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type of thought without its exact traditional /eczio, and to place a new 
thought in the homonymous vehicle of an ancient phrasal unit.!! 


“ Motif” vs. “Theme”: A Distinction 


Some of the parallels listed in the tables above are significant beyond 
the simple fact that a whole phrase has been borrowed or adapted from 
the early epic. As is well known, the formulaic character of the epic 
extends beyond the recurrent use of certain rhythmical-semantic units. 
There are also certain conventional forms or patterns which govern the 
description of objects, persons, places of a certain kind, or the narration 
of certain processes. This is what I have in mind when speaking of 
"epic motifs." Unfortunately, the terms “motif” and "theme" are 
used rather loosely by philologists and literary critics. The two terms 
afford an important distinction which can be extremely useful in the 
analysis of a text. So I must pause here to explain exactly how I propose 
to use the two terms. 

I find that it is the art historians who employ the terms “motif” and 
“theme” with the greatest precision. In his important essay, “Iconog- 
raphy and Iconology: An Introduction to the Study of Renaissance 
Art,””ı2 Erwin Panofsky distinguished three levels of art-historical 
study: (a) pre-iconographical description; (b) iconographical analysis; 
(c) iconological interpretation. At level (a) we are concerned with pure 
forms, or configurations, e.g. that these shapes here represent a 
chariot in motion, or that this different configuration is a shepherd 
carrying a calf. The discipline which studies and records these rules of 
identification is the history of styles. At level (b) we try to identify the 
“theme” or “concept” for which the pure forms ascertained at the 
fitst level serve as vehicle. We are thus in a position to say that this 
chariot here is the Chariot of Helios, or that the man carrying the calf is 
a functionary in the Panathenaic procession. The discipline which 
establishes these identities is iconography. At level (c) we are interested 
in “total meaning" or “ ‘symbolical’ values”: we are thus in a position 


II. I hasten to add that there is much more to this use of homonymous phrases, For B14 
see below, Chapter 9. In the case of äxpıra $óAa—dxkpcróóvMov, I believe the homonymy 
functions as a subtle reminder of the famous pessimistic comparisons of men with leaves: 
Il. 6.146 oin mep púààwv yevej, roig det Kal avöpiv, and 21.463-64 Bpordv... | deu, ot 
fvArorocy éowóres. . .. 


12. In Meaning in the Visual Arts (Garden City, N.Y., 1955), pp. 26-54. 
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to say that the Chariot of Helios in this context is a symbol of enlighten- 
ment, or that the calf-bearer is a symbol of salvation. The discipline 
associated with this third level is what Panofsky calls iconology. 

Work of interpretation, such as the present study of the Parmenides 
fragments, belongs as a whole to iconology. But in this chapter my 
concern is primarily at the two lower levels. The concept of “motif” 
belongs to the level of pre-iconographical description, and this is the 
sense in which the term is employed here. The concept of “theme” 
belongs to the level of iconography. Let me make this clear by using 
the distinction on the examples cited above. 

Consider a Greek statue of the uooyodópos-type, the calf-bearer at a 
religious ceremony, and a picture of Christ-the-Shepherd. The struc- 
tural similarity shows that the latter was modeled on the former. The 
motif is the same, but the themes differ. The Greek motif was appropriated 
as a vehicle for the Christian theme. We might even say (perhaps with 
less clarity) that the sheme of the pooyoddpos has been transformed into 
the heme of Christ-the-Shepherd. 13 

Among literary critics and philologists the terms “motif” and 
"theme" are used interchangeably !* and primarily in the sense of the 
latter. But the distinction made by Panofsky is easily transferable to 
literary studies and ought to be respected—it will spare us in good 
measure from confusion and misunderstanding. 


Some Epic Motifs in Parmenides 


Now let us look at some of the epic motifs discernible in Parmenides. 
I begin with the simpler cases. In B1 the narration of the journey to the 
goddess suddenly focuses on the axle: it glows as the hubs press on it 
and makes a shrill noise, like that of a pipe. Whatever the special signi- 
ficance of this for Parmenides, we should note that similar passages are 
part of the stock description of rapid chariot movement in the epic. In 


13. An analogue of the distinction between “motif” and “theme” will be familiar to 
students of philosophy as the distinction between the “syntax” and the “semantics” of a 
formal theory. And just as art historians speak of the transformation of a theme, meaning 
the transfer of a motif from one domain to another, so too philosophers of science will 
speak of one interpreted theory (e.g. Boolean algebra) as being the model of another inter- 
preted theory (e.g. the theory of certain electrical circuits). 

14. In the excellent discussion of “established themes” in Homer by Kirk (Songs, pp. 
72-80), “theme” and “motif” are not distinguished, but “theme” refers to a “standard 
motif” or “generic incident.” 
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the Hesiodic Shield of Heracles a description of a chariot race (305 ff.), 
which is itself depicted on Heracles’ shield, concludes: “and the hubs 
of the wheels shrieked greatly (uéy' aurevv)” (Sc. 309). That the mode 
of description is conventional may be gathered from the fact that the 
context is visual rather than aural.'5 Similarly in conformity with epic 
motifs is the sentence which follows the axle passage in Parmenides 
Br: “for it was pressed by two rounded [or ‘adorned’?] wheels on 
both sides." From the point of view of narration the statement is quite 
superfluous: the introductory yáp makes this elaboration of the obvious 
even a bit pompous. But seen as a motif it has its precedent. In the 
fifth book of the Iliad the description of Hera's chariot includes the 
statements: “and there are silver rotating hubs on both sides... and 
there is a two-sided rail running around” (lines 726-28). 

Equally within the conventions of a motif is the emphasis on the 
symmetrical or paired structure of things in Br. There are £o wheels, 
on both sides; the gates make the doorposts turn on their pivots on both 
sides. We find the same emphasis in the description of the entrance to 
Alcinous’ palace in Odyssey 7.86 ff. and in the description of the gates 
to the Achaean camp in Iliad 12.45 ff. 

In addition to the structural symmetry of the gates there are other 
elements in their description which involve the use of motifs. Note 
that the gates open themselves: they, not the Heliades, make the door- 
posts turn. The process recalls Iliad 5.749 ff.: “‘self-moving (ad7dpuerot) 
groaned [as they dragged on the threshold] the gates of heaven, which 
are held by the Hours,” etc. Moreover, the opening of the doors in 
Parmenides’ text creates (moinoav) a “yawning chasm.” For this an 
early model may be seen in Iliad 21.538: “the doors having opened 
made light (reó£av $&os)." 

Another motif which seems to have been utilized by Parmenides is 
that of instruction. Characteristics of this motif in the epic are: the 
second-person address; programmatic statements of the form “I shall 


15. The word zapeAdoon in B8.61 might belong to this motif. This is a verb which has 
its home in the Homeric chariot race: cf. U. 23.351 ff. See also A. A. Long, “ The Principles 
of Parmenides’ Cosmogony," Phronesis, 8 (1963), 105; and David Furley, “Parmenides of 
Elea," in Encyclopedia of Philosophy (New York, 1967), p. 49. It may be that the goddess 
remembers, for a moment, that the youth whom she addresses has been conveyed on a 
chariot, and so she expresses her promise of complete knowledge to him in the metaphor: 
* no mortal will get ahead of you in the race.” But for a more satisfactory explanation, see 
below, Chapter 9, n. 15. 
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tell you... you listen"; positive injunctions “and do not let...”; 
frequent interruptions by “listen” or “pay attention.” The most 
familiar use of this motif is in Hesiod’s Works and Days. But there are 
many similar situations in Homer: not only when a divine guide ad- 
dresses a traveler, but in episodes where an older man advises a younger 
man (e.g. Phoenix to Achilles, Nestor to Antilochus).!6 A number of 
textual parallels between Parmenides and the early epic are explicable 
as instances of this motif. They have been listed already as cases of 
verbal imitation. (Tables [1] and [2] above; note especially B7.2-3 in 
Table [2].) 

By far the most prominent motif in Parmenides is that of the- 
journey. Here, for the first time, we must take care to determine 
whether the-journey comes in at the level of a motif or of a theme. The 
claim has been made that Parmenides has appropriated from the older 
tradition more than the language of the-journey, that he has actually 
modeled the poem on the story of a particular and well-known journey, 
such as Odysseus’ or Phaethon’s. To evaluate this claim we must con- 
sider a larger question. 


The Relevance of Mythological Themes 


Can we understand the meaning of references to persons and places 
in Parmenides by comparing them with mythical prototypes in the 
epic? In particular, does the poet rely on familiar epic parallels to make 
intelligible the mythical topography of the journey by the Kouros, or 
the mythical identity of the divine beings (the Heliades, Dike, the 
goddess) whom he encounters? On this question the results of com- 
patative study have been surprisingly meager and unenlightening. 

Br is intrinsically vague. Its style recalls that of Homeric passages 
which summarize incidents outside the plot of the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
e.g. the Bellerophon story in the Iliad. Kirk calls this the “ abbreviated- 
reference” style.!? Br is similarly compendious and unclear. It can be 
read as describing a journey to heaven. This appears natural on the 
following considerations and assumptions: (a) It is plausible to as- 


16. The continuity of this motif of instruction from Homer to Hesiod has been studied 
extensively. For a recent discussion see Hans Diller, “ Die dichterische Form von Hesiods 
Erga," Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in Mainz: Abhandlungen der Geistes- und 
Sozialwissenshaftlichen Klasse, Jahrgang 1962, No. 2, pp. 41-60. 

17. Songs, pp. 164 f. 
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sociate the “Daughters of the Sun” with a journey to the domain of 
light. (b) If B1.9 mpoùroĝoa, “having left behind,” refers to the entire 
company of Heliades plus the Kouros and chariot, then surely B1.10 
eis dos, “toward the light,” establishes the direction of the journey as 
a whole. (c) A possible reading of “gates of the routes of Night and 
Day” would be that these are the doors of heaven. One may recall in 
this connection that in the Iliad (5.749 f.) the doors of Heaven are 
guatded by the Hours (i.e. the seasons) and Dike is, according to 
Hesiod (TA. 902 f.) one of them. (d) The gates are said to rise “to the 
ether” (Br.15 aidepıcı). (e) A priori, a journey to the realm of light 
would be an approptiate symbol for the experience of enlightenment 
which the poet relates. 

Yet this impression of a celestial journey is undermined by certain 
other allusions and equally “natural” assumptions. If we take these 
allusions seriously, the locus of the revelation could be the Under- 
world. Consider: (a) The “routes of Night and Day” are, according to 
Odyssey 10.86, in the general vicinity of the entrance of the Under- 
world. In Hesiod (Th. 745 ff.) we hear of a place in Tartaros where 
“Night and Day come close and greet one another over the threshold” 
as they go in opposite directions on their daily journey. (b) The 
“yawning chasm” of Br.18 recalls the “huge chasm” of Tartaros in 
Hesiod (T7. 740). A “yawning chasm” is indeed a more apt description 
of what one would see through the gates of 'Tartaros.!? (c) In B1.27 the 
goddess reassures the Kouros: “you were not brought here by a 
wretched fate” (uotpe xax7y). These are words which normally would 
signify: you were not brought here by death. (d) The figure of Dike is 
described in B1.14 as “‘much-punishing” (zoAvzowos). She holds the 
keys “of retribution” (auoıßovs). In B8 she is portrayed as “binding” 
TÓ éóv, “ what-is," in shackles. All this strongly suggests the office of an 
infernal deity.!? 

The honest conclusion from all this is that the topography of the 
journey is blurred beyond recognition. So we are not in a position to 
specify a particular story of a journey (“theme”) as the archetype of 


18. For the gates of the Underworld, see also Th. 732 and I. 8.15. 

19. See summaries of these alternative interpretations in Mansfeld, ch. 4, and Tarán, pp. 
22 ff. Mansfeld has been the most successful among recent authors in showing important 
connections between the proem and the rest of Parmenides’ work. But his reconstruction 
of the topography (pp. 233-47) strikes me as labored and unconvincing. 
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Parmenides' narration. We are tempted to say that this is an effect of the 
* abbreviated-reference" style, and that if we had more of the early 
epic, we would be able to decipher the references. This is possible. But 
a hypothesis closer to the facts at our disposal is that the blur is inten- 
tional. After all, Parmenides could write with shattering clarity and 
precision when he wanted. I will return to this question again later in 
this chapter. For the moment, I wish to stress primarily the negative 
conclusions of this section: the paucity of evidence for the identification 
of persons and places in Parmenides with counterparts in the mytho- 
logical tradition of the epic. 


The- Journey as a Motif 


With no unique mythological context for the story in Parmenides' 
poem, our study of the journey must be at the pre-iconographical 
level—the level of motifs. No matter how we interpret the poem as a 
whole and its message, on the face of it (before we move into iconog- 
raphy or iconology) it is a narration by a traveler. I have been referring 
to this traveler by the very word Parmenides uses in the poem—the 
Kouros, “the youth"—and shall continue doing this to avoid pre- 
judging the identity of the narrator. Doubtless Parmenides identifies 
himself (poetically and dramatically) with the Kouros, but he also 
expects his readers or hearers to identify with the hero. It is presumably 
for this reason that he avoids giving any details which might connect 
the Kouros historically to Parmenides! own person (contrast Hesiod, 
Xenophanes, Empedocles). We ought to respect this approach of self- 
effacement. Parmenides may well intend that we should ponder not 
simply the content of the Kouros' narration, but the whole situation of 
Kouros-goddess-other mortals. (This will turn out to be important in 
connection with the analysis of the “Doxa” in Chapter 9.) The story 
Parmenides (the poet) tells us in first-person narration is that he (the 
Kouros) was before, and now—as he relates the journey—is again in the 
company of zs, his fellow men. Both he and we have in the past been, 
and still are, “on the road” (cf. B1.27, Bz.1-2, B6.4 ff., B7.2 ff., B8.61). 
But for a while the young man had been taken away from us. Through 
the intervention of “right ordinance and justice” (B1.28), and under 
the guidance of maidens, daughters of the Sun, he was transported to a 
divine region. The place was “as far as desire might reach” (B1.1) and 
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"far from the beaten track of men" (Br.27). Having been set on— 
what evidently is—the correct route, he met a goddess. She then ex- 
plained to him the “signs” (B8.2) of the route, and how he must avoid 
two other routes, one of them being the route normally traveled by 
mortal men (cf. B2.5 ff., B6.3 f£). She asked him, nevertheless, to 
return to his fellow-men to communicate her instructions (cf. B2.1).2° 
This he is now doing in speaking to us. The expectation of the poet is, 
presumably, that his story will help us take our bearings much as the 
Kouros’ superhuman experience enabled him to take his.2! 


The-Journey in the Odyssey 


For this type of story the obvious epic prototype is the Homeric 


, 


motif of déds, “route,” vóaros, “return,” and moumý, “send-off.” I say 
"obvious" and yet, strangely, though most of the textual parallels 
between Parmenides and the Odyssey have been commonplace for 


20. This element of return to one's fellow men is present in either of the possible trans- 
lations “carry along” or “preserve, cherish” for xéproat: cf. Jaap Mansfeld, “Parmenides 
Fr. B2.1,” Rheinisches Museum für Philologie, N.S. 109 (1966), 95-96. 

21. Iam not at all impressed by evidence that the Kouros' journey is an experience which 
occurs repeatedly—an old interpretation recently revived by Taran (pp. 13, 16, 27, 30), 
Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 7, and Furley, in Exc. of Philos., s.v. “Parmenides.” The optative ikdvoı 
in Br.1 does not necessarily signify iteration. The relevant parallels from Homer are two: 
(a) 600v 7’ éxi with verbs expressing movement (I/. 3.12, 15.358—59, 21.251; Od. 13.114); 
(b) Ovuós with damn (Od. 8.44, 15.339). From these parallels it appears that the sense of 
B1.1 is “as far as (the) Qvuós might reach." The relevant modality is that of possibility, not 
of iteration. The present $épovo: of B1.1 and of B1.25 could simply be formulaic, as Diels 
understood it (Lebrgedicht, p. 46). Or it may simply express the aspect of duration (as if it 
read immo: jépovoat, "the carrying horses”). Duration more than iteration seems to be 
relevant in che present gépe: of Bı.3: the route "carries che man who knows through all 
towns” (a long journey). At any rate, most of the main verbs of Br express action af a given 
time in the past: 1.2 “they set me on the route”; 1.16 “they persuaded her”; 1.18 “they 
produced”; 1.22 “received me,” etc. As for the optative ozepxo(ero in B1.8, it should have 
been noted that even in Homer this particular form together with rore expresses enduring 
simultaneity or concurrence as well as iteration (perhaps even more the former: I/. 19.317 
"while the Achaeans would be rushing to war”; Od. 13.22 “as they rush wich the oars”). 
It should be noted, though I do not consider this a decisive argument, that there is no way 
of producing a hexameter part with the indicative owepxovro together with óre and wepzew. 
The alternative of employing the absolute genitive omepxoptvwv would have produced 
havoc in B1.9-10o—assuming, of course, that Parmenides intended to say something like 
what we now have in these lines. The idea that the journey is repeated is, of course, not 
only irrelevant but antidramatic. We have in the poem a momentous encounter, an entry 
into the abode of Truth, a “much-contending challenge," a radically new and surprising 
doctrine, a revelation of “everything.” That could hardly be a familiar, repeated experience. 
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almost a century, the suggestion that many of these parallels are con- 
trolled by the presence of this motif came only recently.22 To make the 
comparison clear I would like to distinguish five aspects or phases 
within the structure of this motif in the Odyssey: (a) progress on the 
journey of return; (b) regress and wandering; (c) expert navigation; 
(d) foolish action; (e) the soliciting of news of return by relatives and 
friends back home. 

To the phase of progress belong the words 58ós and «éAevÜos—in the 
majority of their uses. The basic sense of the latter in Homer is not 
“path” but “course.” It is primarily a verb-oriented concept which 
focuses on the activity of journeying or moving.?3 ó8ós is somewhat 
more “objective”; it regards the journeying more as a procedure and as 
a task.24 Of special interest to us here is the fact that in the Odyssey 
neither word means “road” or “way” in the sense most familiar to us 
—path or connector or conveyer of traffic. Our “road” tends to be a 
two-way affair. (Unfortunately, this is also true of “route” in the lan- 
guage of highway engineers.) But the Homeric óóós or «éAevÜos is 
definitely one-way; it is directed toward a specific goal or region; it 
has more the sense of “journey zo” or “road #0,” “itinerary” or 
“route.” 25 óôós and «éAevÜos is what the traveler does, or what he has 
to do, insofar as he progresses in his journey. Still within this same 
phase, the conduct of the agents who help or escort the traveler is ex- 
pressed by the verb wéuzrw and its derivatives. It is indeed in this rela- 
tionship—highly ritualized and extremely important to the sociological 
framework of the Odyssey—of £évos, “the guest-traveler," to the 
moumös, “escorting person," that all uses of wéuaw and derivatives 


22. See Eric A. Havelock, “Parmenides and Odysseus," Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, 63 (1958), 133-43. In my observations concerning the presence of this motif in 
Parmenides, I have drawn considerably from this article. This contribution of Havelock’s 
was unfairly dismissed as “inadmissible” by Taran, p. 29. It has received a more sym- 
pathetic hearing from Mansfeld, pp. 229 f., and Furley in Exc. of Philos., s.v. “ Parmenides." 
A basic fault in Havelock’s account is a failure to distinguish between “theme” and 
“motif.” The “theme” of the Odyssey is unique: the return of Odysseus. But the “motif” 
of the journey-of-return had as many applications as there were epics of return, the Nostoi 
(and subsidiary applications within each epic, as well). In the Odyssey itself, the motif is 
common to the stories (themes) of Odysseus and Menelaus—also, to an extent, to the 
journey of Telemachus. 

23. Cf. Otfrid Becker, Das Bild des Weges und verwandte Vorstellungen im frühgriechischen 
Denken, Hermes Einzelschriften, 4 (Berlin, 1937), 8-12. 

24. Ibid., pp. 18-22. 

25. See entries for the various forms of döds and xéAevÜos in Dunbar’s concordance. 
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appear to have their paradigm. It will suffice to mention the formulaic 
expressions: “help the stranger on his way (meureuev), for he spoke 
according to order” (twice); “who might escort him (zéuzouev) on the 
wide back of the sea" (four times); “they help men on their way 
(éuzrovow), who happen to reach them" (twice); “will send (mewbeı ot 
véuio) you (alternately “him’) where heart and spirit prompt” (four 
times); “ will send him (zépipovar) to his dear fatherland.” Note also the 
formula that describes the Phaeacians as "those who provide safe 
transport” (momoi amnuoves)—holders, as it were, of an appointed 
office as “senders.” Such a zouzmi is sought by Menelaus and given to 
him by Proteus. Menelaus in turn does this for Telemachus. Odysseus 
gets a moy from Aeolus, Circe, Calypso, as well as from the Phaea- 
cians. He also gets the mockery of a zoum from the Cyclops, and 
fabricates the story of a moumn by the Thesprotians. 

As the traveler advances on the route, he is said to “accomplish,” 
“effect,” or “consummate” the journey. The verbs are dvw, aviw or 
čvuju, and reàéw, in lines like the following: “they made way (jvov 
ó8óv); so did the swift horses speed forward” (3.496); “so that the 
boat might traverse (dvvoee), running, the salty waters of the sea” 
(15.296); “he will never consummate this journey” (reAdeı ó8óv, 2.256); 
“it is necessary first to consummate another journey" (68dv reAéoo:, 
10.490). In the case of reAéc the sense of “accomplishing the journey” 
might have been based on a more pictorial sense of “rounding out” 
the journey. 6 

In the Odyssey the complete journey is usually a round trip. We 
hear mostly of the “return” or the vöoros, “homecoming”; the verb 
is véo. For this return there is a “quest.” This important idea is 
expressed by the verb sinua, as in the famous lines: “ You are questing 
for honey-sweet homecoming (vóorov itna), brilliant Odysseus” 
(11.100); and “questing a return (voorov SiLjpevos) for my comrades 
and myself” (23.253). 

The polar contrast of vóoros and ou is màævņ, “wandering,” or 
“regress "—the second aspect of the motif. The active verb for the pro- 
cess is wAdlw, “to lead astray”: Odysseus and his comrades mAdLovrau, 
are carried off course, are made to wander. The action of the elements, 
water and wind, as they mAafovar the luckless sailor is expressed by the 


26. See below on the meaning of réAos. 
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verb dopew: “then the waves carried me (dópe:)) and fierce storms” 
(6.171) "the waves of the sea and the deadly storms of fire carried 
ship planks and bodies of men" (12.67-68). The man who has been 
forced to wander from place to place is moAumAaykros, “having much 
wandered.” The wandering takes the hero “to the towns of many 
mortals” (zoÀÀ% Bporav émi &orea). But this formula and expressions 
similar to it are used with a very special nuance: they belong also to 
the first phase, in which context they are used either in a retrospective 
sense, after the return has already been completed, or with the implica- 
tion that the completion of the journey is in the offing or has been 
guaranteed, 27 

To save himself from such a fate and in order to complete his 
journey the hero must seek superhuman guidance. This is the aspect of 
expert navigation. A god or divine figure gives the traveler the 
“measures” of the journey. The formula is: “who will tell you the 
route and the measures of the course” (ó8óv xoi pérpa xeevOou, twice). 
The action of the divine navigator is often expressed by the verb 
dpt: the guide “shows” the way or “singles out" the goal.?$ We 
encounter this situation repeatedly in the Odyssey: Athena-Mentor 
prescribes (zéfpeŠe) a journey and a course of action to Telemachus 
(1.444). Proteus gives instructions on vóoros, "homecoming," to 


27. After the homecoming in 1.5, and for Odysseus himself (as distinct from his imper- 
sonation of a Cretan hero) in 15.492, 16.63, 19.170; with return in the offing for the im- 
personated Cretan hero in the last three passages; with accession to an ordained goal 
guaranteed in 23.267. 

28. ¢dpatw does not in Homer or in Hesiod have the trivial sense “to tell," which be- 
comes current in later colloquial Greek. The man who ¢palec commands the respect and 
attention of his audience. Possible complements of dpatw are: a house, a place, one's 
destination, a physical object, a man, a journey. Where the object is u60os, or something 
essentially verbal (e.g. deorporin, a disclosure of divine will), the sense is much more aptly 
“to exhibit, to explain, to make evident for all to see” than simply “to tell." The middle 
form of the verb takes as objects: physical things, animals, men, places, actions, or the look 
of things (especially if somehow threatening or portentous). The object can also be vague: 
“these things,” amounting to “these thoughts” or “these considerations.” From this use 
the verb shades off into a transitive or intransitive use “to think” or “to plan, devise." But 
again this use has nothing to do with “ dialogue in the soul." Where we are tempted to 
translate dodlopa as “think,” the sense is more precisely “envisage.” In short, the root of 
the concept must be something like our “to call one's attention to” and “to attend (to).” 
The basic idea is of selective attention and focus. In the active form there is also a con- 
notation of authority. This shows up in the middle as special effort, concentration, intent- 
ness, or anxious concern. (See Prendergast and Dunbar concordances to Homer, Johannes 
Paulson’s Index Hesiodeus (Hildesheim, 1962], and Cunliffe, s.v.) 
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Menelaus (4.389—39o). Calypso gives explicit navigational instructions 
to Odysseus (5.276). Circe has the most prominent role of all as a 
divine guide. First she instructs (éédpade, cf. 10.549) Odysseus to 
visit the Underworld, and gives him directions thereto (dpdoe, 11.22). 
In the Underworld Odysseus is given assurance of his homecoming by 
Tiresias, who then proceeds to give him a “clearly discernible sign” 
(opa par’ a&puppadés) which marks his ultimate destination, after his 
return to Ithaca (11.126). Upon his return to Circe's palace Odysseus 
receives detailed instructions and signs from her (ékaora onpovéw, 
12.25-26) for the route to Ithaca. 

In addition to instructions from a divine navigator the traveler also 
receives the protective custody of a god, who may or may not be 
identical with the initial navigator. Formulaic expression for this 
action is “lead the way” (dddv 7yepovetw). 

Now while the hero gets instructions to his destination and knows 
that he must observe them, his comrades by contrast lack his foresight 
and willpower. They are impatient, they forget, they make mistakes. 
This is what I have called the aspect of foolishness. Misguided initiative 
on the part of the comrades forces the entire company back, farther and 
farther from their goal. The comrades are vm, “foolish”; their 
acts are described as adpaducı, “(cases of) lack of mental direction” ; 29 
they show xo) BovXj, “bad counsel.” Since the gods guarantee the 
homecoming, those who fail to heed their commands perish “from 
their own criminal folly” (oderépgow aracbadinow, 1.7; cf. 12.300). 

Finally, relatives and friends back home seek and hope for news of 
the return of the departed hero. The fear is that he has been lost **be- 
yond tidings” (&rvoros, 1.242), or that “ Zeus gave him death beyond 
tidings” (drevOda, 3.88). Within this phase, informants play a role 
analogous to that of the divine navigator of the third phase. But their 
knowledge of the ööos is retrospective, limited, and often only feigned. 


The-Journey in Parmenides 


If we now turn to Parmenides, we shall find this motif of the-journey, 
with all five phases and with the typical situations and vocabulary that 


29. See preceding note for the root meaning of the cognate verb dpalw. 
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goes with each, strongly present from line 2 of B1 through the deduc- 
tions of B8, and even beyond. Let us study the parallels in the order of 
Parmenides’ fragments. 

With the first two lines we get: “The horses...escorted me 
(zréumov),39 after they put me on the route (08óy)." Next we hear that 
this route is “of a goddess who conveys to all towns (xara waver’ &ory 
déper) the man who knows." 31 The sense is obscure, but the reference 
to a journey through all towns inevitably reminds us of Homeric 
expressions for zÀ&vo in retrospect.32 One line below the horses are 
said to be zoAvdpaoro. This immediately calls to mind the use of 
dpalw in the context of route-giving (third phase). The horses are 
either “much-óóraz-ed” or “much-phrazyom-ing”—depending on 
whether we understand the verbal adjective as derived from the passive 
or the middle form of the verb. If the former, the translation must be 
something like “much-directed” or “much-guided” ; if the latter, then 
“much-attending” or “very careful.” 33 In either case we might com- 
pare Parmenides’ horses with the boats of the Phaeacian zopzroé in the 


30. Deichgräber notes that zéuzov should be understood on the model of a Homeric 
mou (pp. 653, 655). Taran also translates “were escorting” (p. 8). 

31. vávr' Zo has been defended as the reading with the best MS authority (Taran, pp. 
11 f. Cf. Deichgraber, pp. 649 f.; Mansfeld, pp. 224 ff.). But a recent check of the Sextus 
manuscripts by A. H. Coxon, reported in his “ The Text of Parmenides: fr. 1.3” (Classical 
Quarterly, N.S. 18 [1968], 69), produced the result that “&orn... has no MS authority at 
all...the word is a simple misreading of the manuscript, which has sdvr' dry. This 
meaningless reading is completely clear." The text must accordingly be considered corrupt. 
Yet if mavr’ &orn should now count as no more than an emendation, it is still closer to the 
text than the only other meaningful emendation which has been proposed, Jaeger’s cow. I 
therefore keep the traditional reading. 

32. Havelock (“ Parm. and Odysseus,” pp. 136 f.) sees in this parallelism with the Homeric 
motif an attempt on Parmenides’ part to reproduce “complications” of Odysseus’ journey, 
viz. that the “knowledge of the towns of many men” follows the homecoming. I do not see 
that the complications are a necessary feature in the sense of “towns of many mortals” in 
Od. 1.3, and it is even more doubtful that Parmenides’ text involves such complications. 

33. See n. 28 above on meaning of dpalw and dpdlopa. The translation “‘much-talking” 
(cf. Havelock, “Parm. and Odysseus,” p. 136; A. Francotte, “Les disertes Juments de 
Parménide,” Phronesis, 3 [1958], 83-94) is quite mistaken. Aside from the inherent improb- 
ability that the adjective could have been so understood by Parmenides’ contemporaries, 
loquaciousness would have been an irrelevant feature for a team of horses which are other- 
wise pictured as mute participants in the drama of the encounter with the goddess. C. 
Joachim Classen in a recent discussion gives the translation “‘die vieles zu zeigen vermögen” 
(“Licht und Dunkel in der frühgriechischen Philosophie,” Studium generale, 18 [1965], 97) 
which corresponds rather to Greek wodAa ¢palovres. Tarán's “ well-discerning" (p. 12) is 
an overtranslation. 
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Odyssey that have no need of pilot or helm “but they themselves know 
the thoughts and will of men, and know all the cities and rich fields of 
men” (8.559).34 In Br.5 the formula characteristic of the third aspect of 
the motif of the-journey, “lead the way," is employed to describe the 
action of the Heliades. In the balance of the fragment we get: méuzrew 
(B1.8), xéAev8ov (B1.11), mpotmepme veeodaı HVS’ dddy, “escorted you to 
return by this route" (B1.26). After this repeated occurrence of journey 
words we get in B1.27 a portentous contrast between “this route” and 
“the beaten track (z&ros) of men." 35 The effect of all this on a Greek 
audience familiar with the Odyssey, must surely have been to instill the 
expectation that the revelation announced by the goddess will have 
much in common with the revelations of a divine guide who furnishes 
the traveler with “the measures" or the "signs" of the route. What we 
get from the goddess is perfectly in accord with such an expectation. 
In B2 the goddess offers to the Kouros “two routes of questing” 
(dd0i difyjovos). One is “the course («éAevÉOos) of Persuasion”; the other 
she points out (dpafw) as a “ path (&rapzóv) from which no tidings ever 
come (mavarevden).” The goal of this second course admits of no 
dpdLew, no “showing”; and with respect to such a goal and such a 
course there is no dvew, no “reaching” or “completing.” 36 This is a 
remarkable cluster of words drawn from almost all phases of the 
journey motif. I would like to stress particularly the word wavazev@éa. 
This clearly belongs to the fifth phase: the route which is being dis- 
paraged is one on which the traveler would be lost “beyond tidings.” 
This foreshadows in an important way the idea that “perishing has 


34. On the peculiar congruity of boats and chariots in Parmenides and Homer, see the 
discussion of the unity of epic motifs, below. 

35. mdros may very well be the equivalent of sAáv2: cf. Taran, p. 16. 

36. On the Homeric sense of ¢palw sce above, n. 28. The sense of “to tell" in B2.6 and 
2.8 is only incidental to the more important sense of “showing the way to." This should 
not be understood as weakening the contrast of oüre yvoins—oüre dpacaıs. The logic of this 
passage (see below, Chapter 5) is that one could not come to know what-is-not, nor could 
one even point the way to it. In other words, the journey to what-is-not is one that cannot be 
completed, and one which cannot even be programed. This analysis has convinced me that 
dvveróv does not here have merely the sense “possible.” The context requires that the 
parenthetic ydép-sentence should provide an explanation of the impossibility of knowing 
what-is-not, not a reiteration of that impossibility. Compare “for it is not $aróv nor is it 
vonrov” (B8.8); contrast the contexts in the examples for àvvaróv = óvvaróv given in LSJ. The 
word surely comes in with the journey motif (first phase). 
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strayed far and wide," that it is “unheard of,” which is developed in 
B8.37 

Indeed, it has been noticed that if we take B2 together with its sequel 
(B6-8), the whole dramatic-rhetorical situation is analogous to that of 
Circe and Odysseus. In Odyssey 12.55 ff., the hero, very much like 
Parmenides’ Kouros, heard from the goddess of two initially possible 
routes. The first would go through the “wandering rocks” (IIAeyrrot); 
the other through the straits of Scylla and Charybdis. The first Circe 
virtually rules out. The latter remains open but calls for expert navi- 
gation.38 In B6 we hear of the route of mortal men. The language is 
strongly that of regress and wandering (mAdvn): “they wander 
(mAarrovraı),3? two-headed (Sixpavor), helplessness in their breasts 
steers (idvver) their mind sent adrift (aAaxrév vóov)." The image of 
mAcvy at sea stands out and persists: “they are carried along 
(dopoüvrau) . . .; their course turns back on itself (maXivrpomos iéAevÜos)." 
One thinks immediately of Odysseus’ comrades: by opening the sacks 
of Aeolus they force the entire company back to their starting point 
when they are within sight of Ithaca (Od. 10.46 ff.). Later, against 
instructions, they kill the cattle of Helios; they perish, and Odysseus is 
forced back past Scylla and Charybdis (Od. 12.340 ff.). 

The “route of questing" returns in the second line of B7. In that 
same fragment the adjective “much-experienced” or “much-under- 
gone" (zroAvzretpov) recalls Homer’s zoA/rAos, “the man who suffered 

37. The usual translations of moevemevüéa (“unerkundbar,” “unerfahrbar,” “unknow- 
able," “unthinkable’’) are, by contrast, quite unsatisfactory. These are, to begin with, too 
paraphrastic. They also suggest that the issue is over the conceivability of routes, when it is 
rather over the conceivability of something to which routes lead. Burnet's translation 
* that none can learn of at all” (p. 173) is much closer to the nuance of the text, although 
this version too suggests that the subject of noninformation is the route itself. Surely we 
learn a great deal about this disparaged route from the goddess. Cf. below, Chapter 2, n. 
26. 

38. Havelock saw the parallelism (“ Parm. and Odysseus," p. 138). In some respects the 
parallelism is even more exact than he realized. Contrary to usual interpretations, Parmen- 
ides’ goddess never speaks explicitly of #bree routes; neither does Circe. In both cases we 
have, in this order: (a) an initial choice between two routes; (b) an explanation that one of 
these inevitably leads to sA&vy (cf. the very name IIAeyx«rot in the Odyssey, the adjective 
vavamevÜéo in Parmenides); (c) a further explanation that the remaining route calls for expert 
navigation and that most mortals fail at it (Od, 12.73-110; cf. B6, B7); (d) detailed instruc- 
tions for the correct navigation of this remaining route (Od. 12.115-26; cf. B8). For a de- 
tailed defense of this interpretation of the logic of Parmenides' route, see below, Chapter 3. 


39. Diels pointed out that the Homeric sA&tovrac would have been spelled TAAZZONTAI 
by Parmenides (Lehrgedicht, p. 73). 
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much”—the formulaic description of Odysseus, insofar as he is the 
subject and victim of zAcvy. Like Odysseus, the Kouros is told to resist 
the temptations to “eye, ear, tongue”—and this is exactly what 
Odysseus’ comrades, on the one hand, and Parmenides" “mortals,” on 
the other, fail to do. 

In B8 the aspect of route-giving is again important. The goddess 
gives the Kouros the signs (ojpara) of the correct route.*? For a while 
the imagery shifts to another set of associations, that of Fate and her 
office as a “binder.” But the vocabulary of the-journey remains. In 
addition to “questing” (B8.6) and “route” (B8.18) we hear in B8.21 of 
“death beyond tidings” (&zvoros öAedpos). Further on we read that 
“birth and death have strayed far and wide (ràe pad’ errAcyOnoav), and 
it was true assurance which drove them off (dröoe)” (B8.27-28). The 
passage invites comparison with Homer's “the North wind drove me 
Off course (dmewaoe) and made me stray away from (mapemAuy£er) 
Cythera” (Od. 9.81). 

Once more human error is conveyed by the idea of mAdvn in B8.54: 
“it is in this that they have gone astray (meràavnuévo: eioi).” After this 
the motif of the-journey does not reappear. We find the words xuBepvé, 
“steers,” and méurovoa, “dispatching, escorting," with reference to a 
goddess (Saiuwv) in B12. But we cannot be confident that the semantic 
paradigm here is that of “god leading the way." There is, however, 
definitely a final echo of the motif in the adjective moAumAaykrwv of 
Br6.4! 


The Theme of Fate-Constraint 


In addition to the goddess who delivers the discourse on “Truth” to 
the Kouros and who is in charge of the zou, the escort,” the poem 
also speaks of a divinity of many faces: 4i, “Justice”; '"Av&yr, 


40. In B8.2 opara might perhaps be translated “proofs” (cf. Heribert Boeder, Grund und 
Gegenwart als Frageziel der frühgriechischen Philosophie [The Hague, 1962], p. 154). There is such 
a use in Homer in the context of Odysseus proving his identity to Penelope. But the sense of 
“signpost” or “marking on the route” seems more apt. The syntax of the passage makes 
Parmenides’ “signs” into something physical: they are on (ei) the route. That Parmenides is 
familiar with this use may be gathered from his using osjuaro for the stars (B10.2). The stars 
are “portents ” for all men, but they are specifically “signposts” to the sailor. Calypso gave 
Odysseus the ovjpara of his route in just that sense when she told him to sail with the Bear to 
his left (Od. 5.273 f£). 

41. See below, Chapter 9. 
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“Constraint”; Moipe, “Fate.” In Bz.4 there is also a personified 
Hebo, “Persuasion,” *? and at B1.27 a@éuis ot jus (it is not clear that 
we have personification in this case), “right ordinance." There is no 
indication that these are distinct figures, and it is most natural to 
assume that we are dealing with four or five aspects or hypostases of 
one and the same deity. In the proem this multi-faced divinity is said to 
be responsible for the Kouros’ journey; in “Truth” she is in charge of 
the correct “route” of the óv, “‘what-is,” itself; in “Doxa” she takes 
on the role of a cosmic efficient cause. 

In some respects the office of this polymorph deity overlaps with 
that of the daiuwy who speaks to the Kouros. Her action is expressed 
in two passages (B1.26, B12.5) as “conveying” or "leading." This has 
suggested to many scholars that the daiuwv is still one more aspect of 
the same divinity. This may well be so, and details supporting this 
further identification are discussed in a later chapter.*3 But at this stage 
we should concentrate on the actions of the polymorph deity which 
appear distinct from those of the ŝæipwv in her function of guardian 
and escort. 

Here is the language associated with her faces of Justice, Con- 
straint, and Fate: she “holds” (Eye, B1.14, B8.15, 8.31); she locks the 
gates and keeps the keys (Br.14); she puts “shackles” or “fetters” 
(B8.14, 8.51, 8.57, B10.6); she does not “let out” or “loosen” (¿ve 
x@Adoaoa, B8.14). She is “mighty” (xperep}, B8.30) and “much- 
avenging ” (zroAvzrowos, B1.14). The very keys with which she locks the 
gates are "the keys of retribution” («Anidas &uopovs, B1.14).** It is 
only after the Heliades have “carefully” or “intently” (émidpoddws, 
B1.16) spoken “soft words” that she is “persuaded” (ze?oov) to “lift” 
the bar. Her office or function is to “immobilize” things and to “hold 
them fast”; and she is herself hard to move. 

The polymorph deity is not canonical. This particular combination 
of hypostases is unknown to Homer or Hesiod. But there is an un- 
mistakable motif of locks, chains, and bonds; and this provides a clue. 
A good case has been made by R. B. Onians for the hypothesis that 
Fate is conceived in Homer on the analogy of a bond (or band), which is 


42. See below, Chapter 6. 

43. See below, Chapter 6. 

44. Fränkel is surely right in translating “vergelter” (Wege, p. 168). For an early 
association of öixn and &uoipý, see Hes. Op. 334. 
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"spun" and “attached” and finally “drawn tight around" mortal 
subjects.*5 One is able to account by this hypothesis for what might 
otherwise appear as bold and belabored metaphors. For example, in 
Iliad 13.347 ff., Zeus and Poseidon “looped and extended over both 
armies the cord (zeipop) of mighty strife and baneful war, impossible to 
break or to unstring, which unstrung the knees of men." 49 The same 
idea of a bond of doom we find in the formulae: “the bonds of perishing 
have been put on” or “sorrows have been put on” (edjmrau); "fate 
shackled." And more examples may be found in passages involving the 
notion of uotpay Emirideva (placing one's fate upon one) or the related 
notion of the gods “spinning upon one” (emixAwdew) his destiny.*? 

More recently, Heinz Schreckenberg has documented extensively 
the close association between "Avayan or dveyen, “constraint,” and 
yokes, bonds, and fetters. The evidence of usage in the epic suggests to 
him that the basic meaning of &væyen is Fessel, Joch, or Jochfessel.48 The 
paradigm appears to be in the yoke of slavery. In contexts of mythol- 
ogy one might think of the captivity of the Titans, Atlas, Prometheus, 
or Typhon as the appropriate paradigm. Stock phrases with avayın 
show this association: zeÓGv avaykın means “to harness to a yoke”; 
üyew avdyKn means “to drag someone in the fetters of slavery” (pos- 
sibly from a yoke around the neck); ioxew &vayın means “to hold im- 
mobilized in fetters.” +49 Schreckenberg notes a close affinity between 
&v&yi and potpa, both in Homer and in later literature. He thinks that 
the old sense of “fetters” in avayay is still felt in the fifth century.5° 
The personified "Aveyxn is a power which “‘binds’ nature or the 
universe.” 5! And so it is that “Ananke, the Yoke, in which the de- 
feated enemy is driven to captivity, the symbol of slavery and sub- 
mission, becomes for the Greeks a word for the omnipotence of fate, 
from which no one can escape." s2 

45. Ct. R. B. Onians, The Origins of European Thought (Cambridge, 1951), pp. 310 ff., 378 ff. 
See also G. E. R. Lloyd, Polarity and Analogy: Two Types of Argumentation in Early Greek 
Thought (Cambridge, 1966), p. 192. 

46. Cf. Onians, pp. 310 ff., 319 fl. 

47. Ibid., pp. 334 ff., 379 fl. 

48. Ananke: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Wortgebrauchs, Zetemata, 36 (Miinchen, 1964) 
P. 17. 

49. Ibid., ch. 1. 

50. Ibid., pp. 78, 76. 

51. Ibid., pp. 74-78. 

52. Ibid., p. 78. 
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Clearly, although it is not possible to identify Parmenides’ polymorph 
deity with a figure known to us from the epic, the language associated 
with her physiognomy seems to be modeled on the traditional theme of 
Fate-Constraint.53 What is especially striking in this connection is the 
use of the word zeipas in Parmenides. In Homer the word, in its older 
form, meîpap, may refer to a "rope," or to the “limit,” “extremity,” or 
* consummation," of something.5* As Onians has argued, it shows 
special affinity for contexts of “ Fate,” where it may very well represent 
the “bond” which Fate applies on its victims. It is therefore plausible 
to interpret the full range of the use of zeípap or meîpas as a projection 
of the following cluster of ideas: “bond,” “band” (cf. rope"), 
*bound(s)" (cf. “limit”), “boundary” (cf. “extremity,” “ consum- 
mation”).55 In Parmenides we hear of the reipara applied to what-is 
first in B8.26: “And so, immobile within the bounds of fetters” (ev 
meipacı deoniv). These are evidently the same as the shackles (meöcı) 
which were applied by Justice in 8.14. In 8.31 mighty Constraint 
holds it “in the fetters of a bond" (meiparos èv Seapotow). A few lines 
below, after the sounding of the formula, “Fate shackled it," in 
8.37, we get: “And so, with an outermost boundary” (meîpas mópaærov, 
8.42). This is again echoed in 8.49 by “within bounds” (èv zeipaar). 
On this interpretation it would appear that the zeípera of the stars 
(Bro) may very well be the circular * bands" of the stars—one thinks 
immediately of the oredavaı, “wreaths” or “rings,” mentioned by 
Aetius (DK 2843 7).56 It is probably correct to visualize the polymorph 
deity as engaged in “binding” with every occurrence of the word 
Tetpas in the text.57 

53. Ibid., p. 108; cf. Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 35. 

54. See Cunliffe, s.v. weipap. 

55. Cf. Mansfeld, pp. 99, 269; Guthrie, Vol. 2, pp. 37 £ 

56. Cf. Taran, pp. 236 ff., 240 f. Compare also Plato’s myth of Er (Rep. X.616c), where 
the imagery very probably derives from the traditional theme of a “‘binding Fate": 
’Avayın “binds” the universe with “fetters” (Seoudv) of light. 

57. It may also be relevant for us to think concretely of the action of Fate as we read: 
“this will never be subdued (Seu), that there should be what-is-not,” in B7. We owe the 
reading Say (subjunctive of the epic passive aorist of dapınpı or Sapzalw) to H. Stein (* Die 
Fragmente des Parmenides [epi Dicews,” Festschrift Friedrich Ritschl, Part II [Leipzig, 1867], 
p. 785). It is based, quite plausibly, on the variants roör’ oü6aui and roöro $eu$. From Stein 
we have also inherited the translation cogatur, suggested to him by Plato’s use of dvayxalw 
in Theaet. 196b and Rep. 611b. Taran follows him, and translates “shall be forced” (pp. 73 f.). 


Now the verb 38dpvgu« or dapalw is used very often in Homer with reference to Fate's 
mastery over men. So a good sense for où yap uijrore roüro Sep is “for it is not fated that 
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We must not forget, however, that in Parmenides we are dealing 
with a goddess of multiple faces. There may be an underlying motif of 
"binding," which she shares with the Fate-Constraint of tradition; but 
she is also Aikn, “Justice,” and very probably Meb, “Persuasion,” as 
well as @duis, “Right Ordinance.” There is no discernible theme as- 
sociated with any of these figures in the Homeric-Hesiodic tradition. A 
better understanding of these additional faces must wait for an analysis 
of the semantics of yp7, xpewv, and of weidew, miorıs, and cognates. 
After this analysis it will emerge that the transformation of the ancient 
theme of Fate-Constraint is grafted by Parmenides onto a matrix in 
which the concepts of trust and commitment hold the center.58 


Unity of Motifs 


The use of the word “graft” may alert the reader to a danger in an 
approach, such as the present one, that attempts to isolate motifs and 
themes. The danger is that we may be left in the end with configurations 
of language which, although internally coherent when taken separately, 
might appear unrelated or even dissonant when compared one to 
another. Specifically, a combination of the-journey, chariotry, and 
binding has, at least prima facie, a certain baroque, eclectic, and syn- 
cretic quality; and that should make us suspicious. Can we in good con- 
science project a jumble of motifs into the imagination of a man who 
made his name in the history of ideas as an uncompromising defender 
of logic and unity? 

The answer is that motifs which appear as dissonant or unrelated to 
us ate, to the archaic mentality, strongly linked by ties of analogy and 
association. Telling the story of a journey by chariot in language full of 
connotations of wandering by sea would not have appeared strange to 
audiences familiar with Homer. The boat itself was conceived on the 
analogy of a chariot: in Odyssey 4.708 we are told precisely that “boats 
are the horses of the sea." This is elaborated in a beautiful simile in 


it should ever happen that . . ." There are two other possibilities: The verb is also used in 
Homer of the action of a superior to a subordinate in deeds or in &rea, “ words,” and of 
"taming," “breaking,” or “managing” horses (cf. Cunliffe, s.v.). So it may be that 
Parmenides’ metaphor is that what-is-not cannot be “disciplined” or “scolded” (the motif 
of instruction) into being; or possibly he thinks of what-is-not as a wild horse, or team of 
horses, that cannot be “tamed” or “managed” (the motif of chariotry). 

58. See below, Chapter 6. 
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15.81 ff.: the boat with raised prow speeds actoss the sea like a team of 
steeds across the plain. Nestor in Iliad XXIII shifts without special 
comment from the craft of "steersmen" to that of “charioteers” 
(316-18); and he does not hesitate to use the hyperbolic vocabulary of 
mAdvn by sea 59 for the swerving of horses off the race track. 

The motif of chariotry and the theme of Fate-Constraint may share 
some common ground with the motif of the-journey in a passage such 
as B8.30-31: “and in this manner remains there fast (Zuzreóov); for 
mighty Constraint holds it in the fetters of a bond." The Homeric 
phrase imitated here 6° occurs in the Iliad in a passage about Poseidon's 
putting médo (hobbles or shackles) around his horses’ legs. It also 
occurs in the Odyssey in the passage describing the strapping of 
Odysseus to the mast, so that he can be prevented from heeding the 
call of the Sirens. This physical binding of Odysseus on the mast is an 
obvious symbol of his determination to reach Ithaca, to resist the 
temptations and allurements of the journey. I am not suggesting that 
B8.30-31 envisages a convergence of the three ideas: hobbled horse, 
sailor strapped to the mast, sailor committed to his destination. My 
point is rather that the Homeric phrase has a certain suggestiveness and 
flexibility which allows modulation from one motif to another. 

We can say further that the motif of the-journey and the theme of 
Fate-Constraint go together insofar as the polymorph deity is for 
Parmenides, just as Fate is for Homer, a “ dispatcher” and an agency of 
guidance to the appointed goal. 


The Meaning of vélos 


I am tempted to explore still one more area of convergence between 
the journey motif and the theme of Fate-Constraint. The result of the 
deity’s “strapping” and “holding” is summed up, in the climactic 
section of B8, in the attribute rereAcopevov. Justice has bound what-is 
so that it is “fully accomplished,” “complete,” “consummate,” or 
"perfect." As we have seen, reAdw is used in Homer of effecting or con- 
summating a journey. Onians has marshaled considerable evidence that 
this and other uses of r&Xos and cognate words in Homer depend on a 


$9. €vÜo xai évÜa . . . mÄavdwvrar, 320—21. 
60. See above, Table (2), parallels on B8.30. 
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logical paradigm of reos as a circle, band, bond, or bound (cf. veipap).$! 
So reAetv 00óy would mean veeoßa:, “to return home,” “to come around 
to one’s destination.” What suggested this semantic reconstruction to 
Onians was the use of rélos to designate a company of soldiers or their 
quarters.62 If the root meaning is “accomplishment,” this usage makes 
little sense. It becomes most plausible if réAos means “circle” or “band,” 
in this instance a band of soldiers. But even if this use has a different 
explanation, ®3 Onian's hypothesis is strengthened independently by the 
occurrence of reAyeıs as an attribute of the circular river Oceanus in 
Hesiod (Th. 242, 959) and by the Homeric formula, reAéodopov eis 
Eviavröv, used of the year completing its round. In addition, the formula 
ei rereAeapévov Eori has been interpreted by Onians very convincingly 
as having the sense “if it is bound to happen," the reference here being 
to the binding of Fate.9* If this hypothesis of Onians is correct, then the 
notions zreipas and réAos resonate with a broad and rich harmony of 
ideas: "fate," “bond,” “bound,” “closure,” “a coming around to.” 
It is not surprising that the culmination of all this is in a comparison 
of what-is with a “well-rounded sphere." 


* Motif" vs. “Theme”: Relevance of the Odyssey 


In attempting to make intelligible the simultaneous presence of these 
motifs in Parmenides, I have given the evidence from Homer suggesting 
convergence and congruence. I do not intend by this that Parmenides 
always understood the precise nuances of Homeric vocabulary, or that 
he should have understood in every case the picture behind, or the 
semantic paradigm of, certain Homeric uses. The assumption (for 
which some evidence has been cited) is that motifs which are to us dis- 
parate could have appeared to him, perhaps for reasons that he did not 


61. See Origins, pp. 442 ff. Cf. Douwe Holwerda, “ TEAOZ," Mnemosyne, 16 (1963), 359 ff. 
In a more recent study, Z. Philip Ambrose argues that the basic notion in the use of reXos is 
“end” (p. 62). But he agrees with Onians in postulating *&"e/, “turn,” as the correct 
etymology: cf. “The Homeric Telos,” Glotta, 43 (1965), 38 ff. 

62. See references in Cunliffe, s.v., (8), “a post or position occupied by soldiers.” 

63. Ambrose argues (pp. 58 ff.) that the military reXos is “the fulfillment of a specifically 
desired arrangement of troops in a particular place and for a particular purpose” (p. 61). 

64. Cf. Onians, p. 434 n. 7; Holwerda, “TEAOZ,” pp. 361 f. The usual translation “if 
it can be accomplished” is surely wrong—this would be a unique case where the past 
participle has the sense of -ros or -ıuos verbal adjectives. 
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fully understand—perhaps by the “feel” of the language—as somehow 
compatible and cognate. 

These motifs might be collected in a four-part scheme. In the order 
of objects, ““what-is” is pictured as something “shackled,” “within 
bounds," by Fate and her congeners. It is fully complete, in the sense of 
“rounded-out.” By contrast, “what-is-not” evokes the picture of 
something “which cannot be consummated” (ov« &vvoróv, B2.7), or 
something which “cannot be subdued” (B7.1). The implication is that 
if Fate loosens the hold on “what-is,” it will run away, beyond re- 
trieval (B8.13 ff.). 

In the order of knowing or thinking the correct “route” is a “stead- 
fast,” controled route, “tied” or “committed” to its destination. This 
is the route which “consummates” the journey and “comes around” 
to the goal. On this journey the guide is the same Fate who bound 
what-is in straps. By contrast, the route of mortals is a route of aimless 
“wandering,” distraction and constant “retrogression.” It is literally a 
route of no return; in an ominous sense, a route of a “wretched fate" 
(B1.26). 

Here once again it is important to note the difference between 
“motif” and “theme.” The Homeric motifs of the-journey, teaching, 
chariotry, etc., do seem to figure in Parmenides; and the sheme of Fate- 
Constraint is transformed (with the motif of “binding” providing the 
underlying common ground for this transformation). Now if one were 
to say that the sheme of the Odyssey is given a transformation, this 
would mean that Parmenides intended to give us an allegory of 
Odysseus’ journey to Ithaca. This is a stronger thesis, and the evidence 
cited so far would give it only slim support.55 It ought to be said, 
nevertheless, that allegorical interpretations of Homer had some cur- 
rency already in the sixth century, and indeed in Parmenides’ part of 
the world.66 As is well known, the Stoics, and later many of the Chris- 
tian fathers, came to regard Odysseus’ “quest for a homecoming” as 
an allegory of man's quest for spiritual fulfillment.9? But perhaps the 

65. Havelock surely goes too far when he proposes (“ Parm. and Odysseus,” p. 136) that 
“The ‘man who knows’ who is conveyed on a ‘famous journey’, ‘through all towns’ is 
that Odysseus who is introduced at the opening of the Odyssey.” 

66. Cf. William Bedell Stanford, The Ulysses Theme: A Study in the Adaptability of a 
Traditional Hero (Oxford, 1954), p. 126: “allegory was used as early as the sixth century B.c. 


by Theagenes of Rhegium as a means of defending Homer.” 
67. Ibid., pp. 12, 175. 
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most striking transformation of the Odyssey theme is in Plotinus, who 
bases many of his metaphors of mind's return to the One on the story 
of the journey to Ithaca. It is just possible that allegories of the 
vooros may have already been introduced in the sixth century. The 
philosophers certainly were always much more friendly toward 
Odysseus than the post-Homeric poets, who saw him primarily as a 
figure of wile and deceit.99? Parmenides may well have been among the 
first in the tradition which saw Odysseus as an emblem of foresight and 
perseverance. This hypothesis of a thematic continuity between the 
Odyssey and Parmenides’ poem is very attractive. But it is stronger 
than the evidence. The details of the topography in B1 are too vague 
and ambiguous to support a direct comparison of the Kouros with 
Odysseus (or with any other hero, for that matter). I will, however, 
suggest shortly a different thesis, which will allow for a measure of 
continuity at the thematic (and not merely at the motival) level, and 
which will preserve with greater plausibility some of the more luminous 
aspects of the stronger thesis. 

Some readers may be surprised that I have given, so far, greater 
emphasis on the relation between Parmenides and Homer than to the 
much more obvious relation between Parmenides and Hesiod. Doubt- 
less the fact that both poets use the epic for didactic purposes compels 
us to regard that particular relation as of primary importance. It is also 
unquestionable that the proem in Parmenides shows greater resem- 
blance, taken as a whole, to Hesiod’s “Hymn to the Muses,” at the 
beginning of the T’heogony, than it does to any other single text from the 
epic. Moreover, there is an unmistakable resemblance between Par- 
menides’ “Doxa”—which evidently combined a presentation of the 
world sanctioned by mortal belief with sections on cosmogony, theog- 
ony, and lists of allegories ?79—and Hesiod’s great poem. Finally, the 
promise of a double account given by Parmenides’ goddess seems to 
have as its prototype the claim of the Hesiodic Muses that they can 
speak both “truth” and “lies” (Tb. 28). 

The reason for my greater emphasis on Homer is that I have been 
looking for patterns which are recurrent in the epic and characteristic 


68. For example, Enn. 1.6.8, V.9.1. See R. Ferwerda, La Signification des images et des 
metaphores dans la pensée de Plotin (Groningen, 1965), pp. 70, 73. 

69. Cf. Plato Rep. X.620c; Stanford, Ulysses Theme, p. 117. 

70. See Mansfeld, pp. 163-67, 194-97. 
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of epic style. With the exception of the “double” account, the relation 
with Hesiod is strongest at the level of import and overall structure, 
but weakest at the level of verbal detail?! Yet I do think that Par- 
menides is constantly aware of Hesiod’s Theogony as he develops his 
argument. We shall review the relation between the two poets re- 
peatedly in the analysis of individual fragments and passages. 


Parmenides as a Poet 


There is a great deal which is directly relevant to the translation and 
exegesis of Parmenides’ text in the comparison with the early epic 
undertaken in the preceding sections. But what have we learned with 
respect to the larger questions of approach, frame of mind, or the 
question of the relation of form to content? 

Even after all areas of contact with the epic have been explored, the 
Parmenides fragments remain unique in that tradition. As in Homer 
there is storytelling in the poem— but it is rudimentary. As in the Hymns 
there is a certain attitude of respect or awe toward divinity—the poly- 
morph deity or the goddess of the roumj— yet the tone is never one of 
religious worship. There is lecturing and instructing as in Works 
and Days—but there is no hint that the lesson would be relevant to 
problems of social and moral conduct. In the ‘‘Doxa” there is cata- 
loguing of “forms” and “powers,” as in the Theogony—but the ap- 
proach is not only frankly secular, it is even abjured by the author as 
“misleading.” 

On the quality of his poetry Parmenides has received low grades 
from most modern scholars. Diels asked rhetorically whether one can 
deny the Parmenides’ lines “very often stammer . . . that his poetic 
expression is not seldom clumsy and over long stretches merely prose 
of the driest kind, that the few metaphors are driven to the ground by 
repetition, that personifications are conventional and  lifeless."72 
Wilamowitz’s verdict was that Parmenides’ lines are “stiff and awkward 


71. This can be seen clearly from Table (2), above, See, however, E. F. Dolin, Jr., 
“Parmenides and Hesiod," Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 66 (1962), 93-98; Hans 
Schwabl, “Hesiod und Parmenides: Zur Formung des parmenideischen Prooimions,” 
Rheinisches Museum für Philologie, N.S. 106 (1963), 134-42. I do not find that the case for a 
detailed connection between the two poets is as strong as these articles would suggest: cf. 
Taran, p. 30 n. 7. 

72. Lebrgedicht, p. 7. 
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as few others in Greek.” 73 These judgments are too harsh and need to 
be qualified. A review of the evidence on which such judgments are 
based will also help us decide whether the notion of a “poetic frame of 
mind” is relevant in an approach to Parmenides. 

I mentioned earlier some cases of metrical awkwardness. Let 
us now consider some examples of expressive awkwardness. In the 
proem to the Theogony, the “Hymn to the Muses,” Hesiod achieves a 
marvelous effect by pitting participles against verbs. The sonorous 
counterpoint which results from this conveys admirably the majestic 
rhythm of the Muses’ procession and song.?* There is a similar pitting 
of participle against verb in Parmenides Br, but here the effect is the 
very opposite of what is desired. We are evidently expected to perceive 
the movement of the procession of the Heliades with the chariot as fast 
and progressive. Instead the order of the participles is regressive or 
retrospective: "they were rushing... having left behind... having 
lifted” (B1.8-10). The same holds for the instantaneous opening of the 
doors: “they made... when they swung open... having turned” 
(Bı.18-19). On the other hand, simple paratactic description degen- 
erates into an almost puerile concatenation of demonstratives, pro- 
nouns, and conjunctions: “there the gates...and them... and 
they ... and of them... and her” (B1.11-15). Awkward and pointless 
repetition of the same word is another instance of expressive failure: 
“the mares that carry me... who carries... on that was I carried... 
on it did the mares carry me” (Bı.1-4). 

Indeed, there is very little of what we might legitimately call 
“poetic inspiration” in Parmenides. There is nothing especially moving 
in the remarks about the “two-headed” mortals in B6 and B7. Both 
Heraclitus and Empedocles are much more eloquent in dramatizing 
the predicament of these “mortals.” 75 And Parmenides’ analysis of the 
properties of “what-is” in B8 never rises to the pitch of Empedocles’ 
description of the primeval animal: “a circular globe taking joy in the 
surrounding solitude” (DK 31B26, B28). 


73. Die griechische Literatur des Altertums, in Die griechische und lateinische Literatur und 
Sprache, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff et al. (Berlin, 1905), p. 62. 

74. Here are the participles and verbs from lines 5-11: Aoeooapeva—everomnoavro; 
érreppwoavro—amopyipevar, Kexadvppéevat (evvixıaı); oretyov—ietoat, tuvetoa. Note the 
alliteration and gradual shifting of sounds: az —ant—ant—um—umm—ych—eich—iei—en. 
There is almost an aural effect of "fading out” as the Muses dance their way from Helicon 
to Olympus. 

75. C£. Heraclitus B16, 34, 72; Empedocles Bz. 
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So it would be a mistake to see in the parallels with epic poetry, 
extensive though they are, an indication that Parmenides' frame of 
mind is peculiarly poetic. Since Nietzsche it has been fashionable to 
tead the pre-Socratics not so much as precursors of philosophy but 
more as spokesmen of a peculiar world-view, quite other than that of 
Plato and Aristotle. This world-view supposedly has more in common 
with the genius of poetry, especially that of Homer. It is diametrically 
opposed to the “analytical,” “scientific,” or “conceptual” viewpoints 
of Plato and Aristotle.76 The record of comparisons, however, does not 
give much support to such an interpretation. The Parmenidean hexa- 
metet is, as we have seen, competent, but it is not especially functional. 
It is weakest and prosaic at the very point where the Homeric hexa- 
meter is strongest and majestic: the end of the line. This betrays the 
poet's essential concern to state and argue something, rather than to 
sing it. Also we have seen that the principle of composition is on the 
whole anti-epic: hypotactic rather than paratactic. 

Yet the judgment of Diels and Wilamowitz is unduly harsh. To begin 
with, it is based on a superficial and dated (romantic) conception of the 
distinction between argument and poetry (the former is didactic and 
prosaic, the latter is beautiful speech).77 But Parmenides’ success in 
poetry need not be unrelated to his success as a philosopher. As modern 
literary criticism has taught us, a great deal of poetry—from all ages— 


76. Heidegger is now the most influential advocate of this interpretation of the pre- 
Socratics generally and of Parmenides in particular: see George Joseph Seidel, Martin 
Heidegger and the pre-Socratics: An Introduction to His Thought (Lincoln, Neb., 1964), esp. 
chs. 3-4. For a brilliant application of the Heideggerian approach see Jean Beaufret, Le 
poème de Parménide (Paris, 1955). Schwabl (“Hesiod und Parm." p. 141) suggests that there 
is a peculiar logic, derived from rhapsodic forms of expression, in Parmenides: a logic 
which our Aristotelian habits of thinking might obscure. Havelock is also one who sees a 
radical contrast of mentality (roughly “oral” vs. “literate”) between the pre-Socratics, on 
the one hand, and Plato-Aristotle on the other: see Preface to Plato (Cambridge, 1963), pp. 
279 f., 288 f., 300 ff., and “Pre-Literacy,” pp. 44-67. 

77. The judgment of the ancients on the quality of Parmenides’ poetry is even more 
vulnerable to the charge of superficiality. “‘Verse-making,” says Plutarch (cf. DK 28A16) 
and then classifies the poem as “‘Adyou [discourses appropriately in prose] which borrow 
from poetry the shape and meter as a vehicle to avoid the prosaic character” (cf. DK 
28À15—16). “More prose than poetry" observes Proclus (cf. DK 28A18). But much more 
than “shape and meter" have been borrowed, as I have shown above, and the notion of 
* vehicle" suggests misleadingly that Parmenides’ thoughts have an established identity 
independently of the epic medium in which they are fashioned. See discussion of uses of 
metaphor, below, for a critique of this notion of “ vehicle.” 
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shates common ground with philosophical analysis to this extent: in 
both approaches we find close attention, almost at the microscopic 
scale, paid to the implicit pictures, the aura, the suggestiveness, and the 
multiple meanings of words. If this is the genius of Parmenides' 
poetty, the evidence studied in this chapter is too superficial to disclose 
it. We already saw that, in certain cases, metrical irregularities serve to 
enhance the sense conveyed. The analysis in subsequent chapters will 
show that what at this stage can count only as inept or peculiar uses of 
epic material (e.g. the phrase a\Adzpiov dads in B14) involve rhetorical 
effects which give poetical force to the argument. An analysis of the 
details of the argument will also disclose a much greater role for meta- 
phor than Diels recognized. 

On this last point something can be said from what we have already 
learned about epic motifs in Parmenides. A precise statement, however, 
requires clarity on the meaning of “metaphor,” a concept indispensable 
to the literary critic, but one which is employed loosely and uncritically. 
Once again I digress. 


The Uses of Metaphor 


In what may well be not only the shortest but also the most clear- 
headed discussion of the subject, Max Black distinguishes three func- 
tions of metaphor: (a) substitution; (b) comparison; (c) interaction. 
The function of metaphor under (a) is to present, in his words, "the 
metaphorical expression (let us call it * M") as a substitute for some other 
literal expression (‘L’, say), which would have expressed the same 
meaning had it been used instead.” 78 The metaphorical use of an ex- 
pression under (a) consists in “the use of that expression in other than 
its proper or normal sense, in some context that allows the improper or 
abnormal sense to be detected and appropriately transformed.” A 
metaphor of type (a) is an instance of catachresis, or improper use of 
words. Substitution-metaphors serve either to fill gaps in the available 
literary vocabulary, or as abbreviations for a complex idea, the literal 
expression of which would be inconveniently prolix. Another reason 
for the use of such metaphors is stylistic or decorative. It should be 

78. Models and Metaphors (Ithaca, 1962), p. 31. I speak here of functions of metaphor, 
although Black initially speaks of “ views” or “accounts” of metaphor by philosophers and 
literary critics. But as he himself explains later (p. 45), the three types distinguished do 


serve to classify uses of metaphor. It is bis “ view” that only the third kind is of interest in 
philosophy. 
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noted that metaphors of type (a) are in principle dispensable or otiose. 
The second function, comparison, is one of a “condensed or elliptical 
simile." To use a metaphor of type (b) is to present the reader or hearer 
with an “underlying analogy or similarity." This function is actually a 
special case of substitution: it operates on the assumption that “the 
metaphorical statement might be replaced by an equivalent literal com- 
parison." 79 The metaphor of type (c) is not expendable. To frame a 
metaphor in this sense is to “organize” one thing or idea in terms of 
the system of implications commonly associated with another thing or 
idea.8° Black calls this complex of implications “the system of associated 
commonplaces.” An example would be “man is a wolf.” To call a man a 
“wolf,” notes Black, is “to evoke the wolf-system of related common- 
places” 81 —fierce, carnivorous, hungry, treacherous, a scavenger, and 
so on. When metaphor functions in this way it does not fill an already 
existing gap in the language; it fashions a new outlook, a new concept. 
Moreover, it does not record an already existing similarity between 
things; it postulates a similarity, it creates it.82 Black uses the expression 
“interaction” to classify this type of metaphor because he wishes to 
stress that the thing or idea which is organized by the system of com- 
monplaces selects only part of that system, or puts the system in a special 
light. In the example given, the “metaphor makes the wolf seem more 
human." 83 This feature of reciprocity is important. But more directly 
relevant here is the role that metaphors of this third type play in the 
process of discovery. Black notes the similarity between metaphors of 
this type and the “models” used in science.3* To conceive a thing or 
domain D in terms of M is to treat M as a model and an analogue of D; 
it is to conjecture that D, a thing or area which is yet only partially 
and incompletely familiar, has the structure of M. For this reason I 
would prefer the term “speculative metaphor” for this third type.%5 


79. Ibid., pp. 31-35. 

80. Ibid., pp. 38 ff. 

81. Ibid., p. 41. 

82. Ibid., p. 37. 

85. Ibid., p. 44. 

84. Ibid., p. 236. 

85. Black's choice of the term “ interaction" is also intended to indicate his indebtedness 
to L. A. Richards’ The Philosophy of Rhetoric (New York, Oxford University Press, 1936), 
who had used that term to describe a type of metaphor similar to Black’s third type (ibid., 


Pp. 93 f£). 
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Parmenides" Use of the Epic Framework 


To return to Parmenides: Sextus 86 and other ancient critics read the 
imagery and epic language as providing an elaborate allegorical 
scheme. They understood Parmenides’ metaphors as being a case of 
what Black calls “substitution” or “comparison.” But metaphors of 
this type become important and attractive when doctrines have become 
established, even commonplace, so that one enjoys their statement in a 
new, suggestive, and oblique form. Such was Sextus’ time. But 
Parmenides’ time was a time of intellectual adventure, a time of dis- 
covery. In such a period, when images and traditional language are 
used as a "vehicle," the great likelihood is that they are used so as 
models and analogues for ideas which do not as yet have current ex- 
pression. The metaphors are speculative. Old words, old motifs, old 
images are appropriated and extended toward the expression of ideas and 
concepts which are still in the process of development and formation. 

When traditional material is adapted in the course of speculative 
inquiry, the relation between form and content is in one sense external 
and incidental, but in another internal and essential. Parmenides’ 
relation to the entire framework of the epic is external in the sense that 
he does not live within it; his purposes are different from its purposes. 
But on the other hand, the relation of epic words, conventions, images, 
and motifs to Parmenides’ doctrine is internal in the sense that this 
doctrine is discovered and developed in terms of exactly this traditional 
material. This distinction can be easily missed. The result is an assess- 
ment of Parmenides’ relation to the tradition of poetry which is off the 
mark, 87 

My suggestion, then, is that Parmenides uses old words, old motifs, 
old themes, and old images precisely in order to think new thoughts in 
and through them. As I have already indicated, this interpretation can- 


86. See source-text for Bı.in DK. 

87. Wilamowitz speaks, mistakenly, of Parmenides' “attempt to combine the threads of 
theoretic speculation with poetic ornament” (p. 62). C. M. Bowra’s “allegorical” inter- 
pretation of the proem (“The Proem of Parmenides," Classical Philology, 32 (1937), 97-112) is 
similarly off the mark. Reinhardt’s statement (p. 57) is much more plausible: ** The abstract 
thoughts could find their way toward communication . . . only through the ancient myth- 
ological mode, because the linguistic means for direct expression were still inadequate." 
But perhaps even this puts too much emphasis on the problem of communication and not 
enough emphasis on the problem of the fashioning, development, and formulation of new 
concepts. 
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not be defended before we have turned to the argument in the poem. 
Here in rough outline is what I propose to argue. The image of the 
route mediates a new concept of the nature of thinking and knowing. 
The image of wandering works toward a concept of error which cor- 
responds to this new concept of knowing. In the motif of route-giving 
we have a suggestion toward a concept of instruction as “guidance.” 
(In Hesiod, by contrast, the Muses “put the song into" the poet; there 
is something more philosophic, more Socratic, in the conception of 
teaching as sop.) The transformation of the theme of Fate-Con- 
straint is a projection which reaches toward the concept of logical or 
metaphysical necessity. Within the underlying motif, the emphasis on 
surrounding bonds and well-roundedness mediates the concept of 
truth, fact, or substance as something ineluctable, solid, actual (Par- 
menides’ approximation to the Aristotelian notion of évreAéyeuo, “full 
actuality ”). 

With some details, speculative metaphor shades into allegory, in 
Black’s sense of “comparison.” If we interpret the Kouros’ journey as 
directed toward the region of light, then quite plausibly Parmenides is 
stressing the aspect of “illumination ” in his new concept of knowing.8® 
Again, in the image of the entry through a locked door we have a 
fairly transparent metaphor of knowing as “insight” and “penetration.” 
The encounter with the goddess does indeed amount to an “en- 
counter" with truth. The conventional emphasis on doubles and 
symmetries prepares us for the 3:¢-xoopos, the pairwise arrangement of 
the world of “Doxa.” 89 The suggestion has also been made, and I find 
it attractive, that in the fact that the chariot goes “through” the gate, 
where the routes of Day and Night meet, and on to something de- 
sctibed as a “chasm” and a “highway,” we are to see an allegory of 
mind’s vision beyond the interplay and mixture of the cosmic forms of 
“Light” and “Night,” toward the unqualified simplicity of what-is or 
truth.9° 


88. Cf. Bowra, p. 99; and W. J. Verdenius, “Parmenides’ Conception of Light," 
Mnemosyne, 2 (1949), 116-31. 

89. Cf. Deichgraber, pp. 666 f. 

go. Cf. H. Vos, “Die Bahnen von Nacht und Tag," Mnemosyne, ré (1963), 32; Classen, 
“Licht,” pp. 99£.; Boeder, Grund, p. 121; Mansfeld, pp. 236 ff.; Leonard Woodbury, 
“Equinox at Acragas: Pindar O/, 2.61-62,” Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, 97 (1966), 615 f.; W. J. Verdenius, “Der Logosbegriff bei Heraklit und Parmenides, 
IL," Phronesis, 12 (1967), 108. 
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If this approach on the relation of Parmenides to the early epic is 
correct, then we can see why Parmenides speaks more clearly in the 
argument of the middle fragments than in the narration of Br. The 
myth and the topography of the journey must have a certain impres- 
sionistic, sketchy, dreamy quality precisely to prevent identifications with 
persons and places familiar from the epic. Such identifications would 
have got in the way of using traditional material to formulate new con- 
cepts. Parmenides can write clearly when he wants. The vagueness is 
intrinsic to the proem. The attempts of modern scholars to recon- 
struct itinerary and topography by inference and conjecture would 
seem to go against the intent of the poet’s language.?! 


The Relevance of Traditions Other than Epic 


I have so far drawn parallels for Parmenides strictly from the 
tradition of epic poetry. This is, of course, somewhat arbitrary. It is to 
us, as it probably also was for Parmenides and his contemporaries, the 
most familiar body of early Greek literature. But it is no doubt true 
that it was Greek poetry and Greek culture as a whole which shaped and 
nurtured Parmenides’ language and forms of expression.?2 The ro- 
Audnuos odds, “route of much speaking" (Br.2),?* reminds us of 
the zoAvdnpos cordds, “the singer of many songs,” familiar from Homer 
(Od. 22.376). What seems to have made possible the combination 
noàvgnuos óðós is the currency of the metaphor of "the path of song” 
in lyric poetry.?* (We shall see, however, that for Parmenides this 
metaphor has taken a decisively intellectualist turn.) This common 


91. Mansfeld's excellent discussion of the proem (ch. 4) is unnecessarily burdened with 
such a speculative reconstruction of the topography. 

92. Mansfeld, ch. 1, dwells considerably on parallels between Parmenides and lyric 
poetry. His approach is the corrective to my own, which has emphasized, perhaps one- 
sidedly, the connection with the epic. 

93. This is the only translation of sroA/$zpos for which we have parallels. Cf. Cunliffe, 
s.v.; also Fränkel, Wege, p. 159, Deichgräber, p. 654 n. 1. Taran is aware of the Homeric 
sense of the words. But it is not at all clear how he gets from “uttering many things” (p. 
10) to “resounding” (p. 8). Mansfeld translates “ruhmvoll und Ruhm verleihend” (p. 229), 
and Guthrie, following him, gives “far-famed” (Vol. 2, p. 7). The parallels cited for this 
translation are dubious. Mansfeld thinks (pp. 229 f.) that we have here a reference to the 
fame achieved by Parmenides himself as a result of the revelation. 1 cannot imagine that 
Parmenides would have wanted to spoil the mood of solemnity and other-worldliness in 
the poem with such autobiographical asides. 

94. Cf. Becker, Das Bild des Weges, pp. 68 £., Bowra, pp. 100 f. 
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metaphor can be elaborated, with the addition of a chariot, a team of 
horses who know the way, and transit through gates. We have just 
that elaboration in Pindar's sixth Olympian Ode, which is most often 
cited as a parallel to Parmenides.95 It is likely that the mechanics of the 
Top in Parmenides derive from this lyric metaphor.96 

Two other nonphilosophical traditions have often been discussed as 
sources for, or influences on, Parmenides’ poem: Orphism and 
shamanism. Guthrie has given us recently a measured assessment of 
the relevance of these two traditions. He takes note of what he considers 
“hints” that Parmenides was acquainted with “the Orphic poems,” 97 
but qualifies this with the observation that “all these echoes are on a 
verbal level and demonstrate no more than that Parmenides was steeped 
in the tradition of older and contemporary poetry.” He finds that a 
stronger case can be made for the presence in Parmenides of the 
***shamanistic’ strain in early Greek religious thought, represented by 
semi-legendary figures like Aithalides, Aristeas, Abaris, Epimenides, 
and Hermotimus.” 98 

It was Diels who introduced the cultural phenomenon of shamanism 
into discussions of Greek philosophy (and specifically Parmenides),99 
but the phenomenon became important for Hellenists only after K. 
Meuli’s 1935 study, “Scythica.” 10° The composite picture of the 
shaman-type we get from anthropologists is roughly this: The shaman 
is a mediator between men and god. He has the capacity of leaving his 
body in a trance to travel to Heaven or to the Underworld. He does 
this to accompany other souls, or to receive medical or cult information 
from a deity. His journey is a hazardous one, and calls for the protective 
escort of demonic powers. There may be wandering before or after 
the desired confrontation with the deity. The means of conveyance are 
sometimes flying chariots. There is certain affinity between the shaman 

95. Cf. Fränkel, Wege, p. 158 f.; Bowra, p. tor. 

96. According to Bowra (p. 103) Parmenides also draws from this larger corpus of Greek 
poetry the image of Phaethon and his journey. But are there really elements of the Phaethon 
story in the fragments? The Heliades have their function in the imagery as divinities of 
speed (cf. Deichgraber, p. 657), exactly as we know them from Homer—hardly as sisters of 
Phaethon. 

97. Vol. 2, pp. 10-13. 

98. Ibid., p. 11. Scholars who are less sanguine than Guthrie on the existence and in- 
fluence of Orphism at this early date would object even to this guarded statement. 


99. Cf. Lehrgedicht, pp. 14 ff. 
100. Hermes, 70 (1935), 121-76. 
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and certain animals, especially the horse. The shaman is often also poet 
and singer and typically narrates his transcelestial journey and ex- 
perience in the first person. 10! 

There is, indeed, a certain resemblance between the Kouros' journey 
in Parmenides and the shamanistic complex described above.!°2 This 
may be only a coincidence. But if it is not, and if we allow ourselves the 
assumption that there was indeed a “shamanistic strain” in Archaic 
Greece, the comparison becomes illuminating. For it affords a bridge 
from the theme of Odysseus' vóoros in Homer to the Kouros' journey 
in Parmenides. Against the background of the shamanistic complex the 
theme of the homecoming of a hero after wandering through many 
towns and under divine guidance would have assumed, in popular 
imagination, some of the qualities of the parallel complex of the sha- 
man's journey—and vice versa.!?3 Against this background the com- 
parison between the Kouros and Odysseus seems more plausible than 
it did before. Guthrie speaks aptly of “the spiritual odyssey of the 
shaman." 104 It deserves note that the format of first-person narration 
is one that Parmenides shares both with Odysseus’ account of his 
journey and with the shaman's retrospective narration.!°5 This context 
of shamanism makes possible not simply the transfer of the motif of 
the-journey but even a transformation of the theme of Odysseus’ 
vooros. To quote Guthrie once again: “The equation ‘road or journey 
= quest for knowledge = lay or narrative conveying the results of 
that quest’ was not his [Parmenides'] own, but already present in the 


ror. Cf. Mircea Eliade, Shamanism: Archaic Technique of Ecstasy, tr. W. R. Trask (New 
York, 1964), esp. pp. 180 ff., 387 ff., 407 £., 449 ff., 467 ff. 

102. In addition to Diels, the resemblance of the journey in Parmenides with that of the 
shaman has been taken seriously by Meuli, Cornford, Francotte, and Morrison. (For 
references to these authors and to their critics see Taran, p. 28.) More recently the con- 
nection has been stressed by Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 11, and Walter Burkert, Weisheit und 
Wissenschaft: Studien zu Pythagoras, Philolaos und Platon (Niirnberg, 1962), p. 263. 

103. Still another possibility is that Homeric epic, specifically the Odyssey, grew out of 
“shamanistic” epic. This would account for the curiously ritualistic and mystical quality of 
the vooros-theme, including Odysseus’ descent to the Underworld: cf. E. Schwartz, Die 
Odyssee (München, 1924), pp. 186 ff., K. Meuli, pp. 164 ff. Compare Fránkel's suggestion 
that a “sun-myth” may underlie the Odyssey (Dichtung, p. 53). 

Io4. Vol. 2, p. 12. 

105. That the shaman's journey is characteristically narrated in the first-person was 
stressed by Meuli, pp. 150 f. Examples of shamanistic poetry in Eliade (passim) bear out 
this observation. 
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shamanistic practices of which his poem contains distinct though far- 
off echoes.” 106 


Tbe Religious Element 


The presence of traces of Orphism (doubtful at best) or shamanism 
(more plausible) in Parmenides’ text does not warrant a revision of our 
conception of Parmenides' relation to traditional materials. The re- 
lation remains essentially one of speculative adaptation. Parmenides 
certainly is neither an Orphic, nor a latter-day shaman. It is surely an 
exaggeration to speak of a "genuine religious experience" or of a 
"mystery of Being" or of “salvation” 107 in connection with Par- 
menides. At every turn, the story of the Kouros’ encounter with the 
divine—the Heliades, Dike, the goddess—lacks any hint of worship. It 
is worth repeated emphasis that Parmenides not only avoids the word 
“divine” with reference to “what-is,” but even seems to withhold 
from it any of the epithets which had been traditionally bestowed on 
gods.108 As for “mystery,” that is exactly what the goddess intends to 
dispel: she explains everything (závra, B1.28); her Aóyos is thorough- 
going argument and proof. Unlike the Plato of the Symposium, the 
Phaedrus, ot the Seventh Letter, Parmenides does not hint of translogical 
mysteries. There is no promise of a peculiar final illumination, to be 


106. Vol. 2, pp. 12f. Note that the third element in Guthrie's three-way equation 
actually supports my own translation of B1.2 szoA/$uos, not Guthrie's “‘far-famed.” 

107. Werner Jaeger, Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford, 1947), pp. 96 f. 
Guthrie finds evidence both for a “genuine experience" and for “‘allegory” (Vol. 2, pp. 
12 £); he then rules that this is “an inconsistency inherent in the philosopher’s own mind” 
(p. 13). Mansfeld does not indulge in this subterfuge; he considers the revelation a reality— 
from Parmenides’ viewpoint—at least in essentials (pp. 251, 259, 261, 263). This has far- 
reaching and, I think, untenable consequences: Parmenides’ doctrine becomes one not of 
“being” or “what-is” but of Aikn, i.c. not a metaphysical analysis but a theodicy. (Cf. p. 
273: "Die Wahrheit in der Wahrheitslehre ist nur sicher, weil die Göttin sie beherrscht.") 

108. Conspicuously absent are such familiar epithets of divinity as d@dvaros, dp flporos, 
a&pOcros, “deathless ” ; aieryeverns, “eternal” ; ayzpws, * unaging" ; péyas, or unéycoros, “great, 
-est.” The only word with comparable flavor in Parmenides is &ovAov, “inviolate.” In the case 
of ayevnrovand ávae0pov the association with the religious vocabulary is much more tenuous 
than what is attested for the other epithets cited above (see LSJ, s.vv.). Parmenides appears 
to be our earliest incontrovertible source for these words, and I suspect they were heard as 
neologisms. One should also note that for Parmenides éov is consistently neuter, an “it” 
(contrast Xenophanes; also Empedocles, whose four elements are sometimes neuter 
“roots,” sometimes masculine “ gods”). The emotion which the language of the fragments 
(shackles, bonds, etc.) elicits in the reader is something like compassion—not reverence— 
toward “it.” 
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achieved “like a flash," inexpressible in discourse. Nor can we honestly 
read a message of “salvation” in the poem. The imperatives issued by 
the goddess are: “listen and carry the word,” “look,” “restrain your 
thought,” “judge for yourself,” “learn.” They are all imperatives of 
mental activity. There is not the slightest indication that the imperatives 
bear on our Bios, or our zp&rrew, our life-career. 

In the end, Diels’ conception of the relation of Parmenides to the 
poetic traditions before him remains essentially correct: behind Par- 
menides’ poetry or underlying it, we must assume, in addition to Homer 
and Hesiod (as well as the lyric poets) a large body of cult and prophetic 
poetry from the seventh and sixth centuries, which has not been pre- 
served. If we had this literature, it would perhaps be more important 
toward interpretation of Parmenides than Homer and Hesiod.'°9 But 
it is probable that the importance of this background would largely 
depend on motifs and themes shared with the earlier epic, though put 
to a new use and given a different context by the authors of this 
religious-prophetic poetry. Parmenides would thus have used the 
complex of the shaman’s journey as a model for his speculative journey. 
The shaman poet before him might also have appropriated the vocab- 
ulary of the hero’s homecoming for his own mystical-cultic purposes. 


Parmenides’ Choice of the Epic Medium 


It would be helpful to summarize the results of this study of Par- 
menides’ relation to the Greek poetic tradition in answer to a simple 
question: Why did Parmenides choose to express his doctrine in the 
form of hexameter poetry? He could, after all, have written a treatise. 
Zeno and Melissus after him chose that medium; and the evidence is 
strong that in addition to historical writings, philosophical texts were 
in circulation by Parmenides’ time.!!° 

Against the record of extensive reliance on the epic tradition 
(vocabulary, phrases, motifs, themes) the usual answers to this question 
—that Parmenides wished to invest his doctrine with the dignity of 
divinely inspired language, or that he wished to make his austerely 
logical thought memorable, or that this was the style of the Italians— 
are rather superficial. Indeed, comparative study shows at the very 


109. Lehrgedicht, pp. 10-11. 
IIo. See the account of book-writing by the Milesians in Guthrie, Vol. r, pp. 54, 72, 115. 
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least that the question “Why poetry?” does not even arise. If Par- 
menides is indeed using the vocabulary, structures, and patterns of the 
poetic tradition as a model toward the development of new concepts, 
then the “could” of “he could have done all this in prose" is a modality 
so weak as to be meaningless. The Aóyos of prose would not have been 
a live option for one whose very concept of knowing was based on an 
analogy with “questing” and “journeying,” whose concept of error 
was essentially one of straying off-course, whose concept of logical- 
metaphysical necessity was in the process of being formulated on the 
model of the theme of Fate-Constraint. 


2 


Cognitive Quest and the Route 


After a programmatic statement the goddess opens her main argument 
with the presentation of two “routes.” The first reads: ömws éorw re 
Kal ws obk Eorı um elvaı (B2.3); the second: ós odk Eorıw re Kal ós xpewv 
eorı un elva (B2.5). On the interpretation of the first Eorı, “it is,” and 
the efvon, “to be,” in each clause there is now an important measure of 
agreement among critics. This might be summarized in three points: 
(a) the first &orı and the elvaı have existential force; (b) the absence of a 
subject for these verb-forms is intentional, and we are not to supply a 
specific subject, either by emendation or mentally; (c) the absence of 
the subject does not warrant the view that the gor: and elva in question 
are “impersonal.” 2 I have no quarrel with the last two points, but the 
first can and ought to be challenged. To simplify matters let me refer 
simply to “the &orı” instead of “the first €or: and the elvaı in B2.3 and 
Bz.5.” Just as there is no expressed subject for Eorı, there also is no 
expressed predicate-complement. Yet, I do not see that we are required 
to conclude from this that the ¿ør is existential. 


I. The second &orı in each case occurs as part of an impersonal construction with in- 
finitive. The personal construction “Being cxists" (Cf. Fränkel, Dichtung) is unlikely for 
Bz.3 and extremely unlikely for B2.5 (xpeow could not be used as a genuine predicate com- 
plement to the infinitive un elva). A personal construction for the second half of Bz.5 
destroys the symmetry between the two routes. It would be odd, at any rate, that Parmenides 
should think of the modality of xpeóv only in connection with the negative route. Cf. Uvo 
Hölscher, Anfängliches Fragen: Studien zur frühen griechischen Philosophie (Göttingen, 1968), 
P: 95. 

2. See G. B. Kerferd, “Recent Work on Presocratic Philosophy,” American Philosophical 
Quarterly, 2 (1965), 136; Mansfeld, pp. 51-55, 58; Tarän, pp. 33 ff.; Guthrie, Vol. 2, pp. 
14 f. Note, however, that Tarán's view with regard to (c), above, is not clear. He criticizes 
Fränkel’s proposal that “ červ is impersonal” (p. 36). But on the same page he also writes: 
“Eorw and oùk écrw in lines 3 and 5 are used as impersonals.” Discussed further in Ap- 
pendix II. 
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The Veridical Use of “Is” 


In an important essay, “The Greek Verb ‘To Be’ and the Concept of 
Being,” Charles H. Kahn warns that the semantic distinction between the 
“is” of predication and the “is” of existence does not correspond 
exactly to the syntactic distinction between predicative and absolute con- 
structions of Greek elvaı.3 Kahn then goes on to show that “for the 
philosophical usage of the verb, the most fundamental value of einai 
when used alone (without predicates) is not ‘to exist’ but ‘to be so’, 
‘to be the case’, or ‘to be true’.” He calls this “the sense of verity or 
the veridical usage." As an illustration he cites the opening sentence 
from Protagoras’ work on Truth: “Man is the measure of all things, of 
what is, that it is, of what is not, that it is not” (ràv pv övrwv òs Eorıv, 
tav de oùk övrwv ws od Eorıw).+ Specifically with reference to Par- 
menides, he proposes that 


His initial thesis, that the path of truth, conviction, and knowledge 
is the path of “what is” or “that it is” (Pos esti), can then be under- 
stood as a claim that knowledge, true belief, and true statement 
are all inseparably linked to “what is so”—not merely to what 
exists but to what is the case.... Parmenides’ doctrine of Being is 
first and foremost a doctrine concerning reality as what is the case.5 


Kahn’s work gives precision to something that has often been felt as 
a generalization about Greek philosophy: that Greek ontology is 
fundamentally concerned with questions not of “existence” but of 
* what-ness" or “essence.” The point has sometimes been treated as a 


3. Foundations of Language, 2 (1966), 247. [But see now above, pp. xxiv-xxv.] 

4. Ibid., pp. 250, 252, and 249 respectively. 

5. Ibid., p. 251. C£. Boeder, Grund und Gegenwart, p. 177: “‘“Das und das verhält sich so 
und so'—offenbar haben die Griechen schon früh empfunden und festgehalten, dass das 
‘ist? im Sinne von “existiert” nur ein Grenzfall seines Gebrauchs als Copula ist." Inde- 
pendently of Kahn, Montgomery Furth has presented very recently an interpretation of the 
argument in “Truth” drawing on the thesis that Parmenides’ égre involves a fusion of 
“existence and of being ¢ for variable ¢” (“Elements of Eleatic Ontology,” Journal of the 
History of Philosophy, 7 [1968], 112). The inquiry (&Zgo«s) of B2 appears, accordingly, as 
“any investigation of “what is’ in the sense of what is so or what is the case; any procedure aimed at 
ascertaining the facts” (117, italics in the original). The absence of clearly felt distinctions 
among the copulative, identifying, and existential uses of the Greek verb “to be” has also 
been stressed in recent studies of Plato, See Michael Frede, Pradikation und Existenzaussage, 
Hypomnemata, 18 (Göttingen, 1967), and John Malcolm, “‘Plato’s Analysis of rò ov and 
Tò pù ov in the Sophist,” Phronesis, 12 (1967), 130-46. 
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commonplace, and yet it is very rarely applied to the translation and 
detailed exegesis of Greek texts. At that level, the rendering “to 
exist” for the syntactically absolute use of elvaı is still by far the most 
common. This is all the more surprising in the case of Parmenides? 
eorı, for which the translation “exists” is vulnerable to objections no 
matter how the other details of the construction are filled in. I shall not 
pause to cite these objections here. À full account will be found in 
Appendix II, where I also furnish a logical scheme to assist the reader 
in the classification and appraisal of alternative interpretations of the 
&orı. The veridical use of elvai, “to be," does indeed provide the basis 
for an attractive interpretation of Parmenides; but what I shall venture 
to pursue here is a somewhat heterodox alternative. I shall assume that 
the &orı is less concerned to posit the existence of the suppressed subject 
but rather more to convey that subject's nature, reality, or true and 
deeper identity. I start by discussing two old—and undeservedly ne- 
glected—approaches that prefigure the one I favor. 


The Adverbial Construction 


The first proposal is that the words óz«s and ws in B2.3 and 2.5 
should be taken not merely as conjunctions but as relative adverbs. The 
translation should, accordingly, read: “bow it is and how it is not possible 
that it should not be” (B2.3), and “ ow it is not and bow it ought not to 
be” (Bz.5).© There is nothing inherently impossible about this trans- 
lation. For a parallel one may cite Homer Od. 21.212: 


odiv 6°, ws Eaerai ep, aAnheinv karaAé£o. 
This may be translated: 


And I shall tell you the truth in the manner in which it will come 
to be. 


6. My translation construes the ws of the modal clauses as depending on the infinitive 
eva: (in both B2.3 and 2.5). Cf. Bı.31 f. às rà 8okoüvra . . . xpjv elva«. Not all of those who 
favor a translation along these lines would give the adverbial sense to all occurrences of 
mws and ws as I have done above. See A. Patin, Parmenides im Kampfe gegen Heraklit, 
Jahrbücher für klassische Philologie, Suppl. 25 (1899), p. 535; M. Heidegger, Introduction to 
Metapbysics, tr. R. Manheim (New Haven, 1959), p. 95 (and similarly elsewhere): 
Beaufret, Le poème de Parmenide, p. 79; Untersteiner, pp. lxxxv and 129; Boeder, Grand, pp. 
132 f. 
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It can also be translated (with the &s-clause in apposition to &AnBeinv): 
And I shall tell you the truth: exactly as it will come to be. 


Either way (and all the more remarkably with the second translation) 
we ate close to the wording of Parmenides B2.3 and 2.5. It is therefore 
surptising that the translation of the two lines with “how” has found 
relatively few advocates.” The reason for this (quite apart from the 
prejudice that a syntactically absolute gor. must mean “‘exists’’)® seems 
to be that the translation “how it is” is not possible for the ùs . . . éorw 
of B8.3, which obviously echoes the önws / ws €Eorı of B2. (The full 
context in B8 is: “And on this route there are very many signposts that 
[ðs] the what-is is ungenerable and imperishable.”) But this con- 
sideration is not decisive. It would be wrong to insist that because the 
English is best served by “that” in B8.3 we should give this translation 
for all other occurrences of ws Eorı. (A slight variant of “how it is,” 
namely “as to how it is” will work at B8.3, the only objection being 
that this turn of phrase is not very elegant English.) 

Indeed, the argument in favor of the adverbial construction is even 
stronger if we consider the role that adverbs of manner play in passages 
other than the two lines of Bz and the similar three lines of B8 (2, 3, 9) 
that feature önws or ws with gor. There is only one more occurrence 
of ôrws, at B8.47, where we find the idiom oùx Eorıw dws, “it is in no 
way possible." In the case of ws, we find two uses in the sense tva, “so 
that” (Br.16, B8.61). Its three other occurrences ate: B1.30 ws... / 
doripws elvau, “how... to be acceptably”; B10.6 Evdev eu re «oi ws pv 
&yovo' Ereönoev "Avayen, “ wherefrom it came to be and how driving 
Constraint shackled it”; B16.1 ds... dyer... / ros, “depending on 


7. One reads, occasionally, that unlike English, German, or French, Greek does not 
have an adverbial construction with the verb “to be" (e.g. Mansfeld, p. 158: “Es gibt keine 
Adverbialbestimmungen zu elvaı”). I do not know what the origin of this superstition is, 
since the grammar books are quite unequivocal: “Das modale Adverb kann auch für ein 
pradikatives Adjektiv stehen” (Schwyzer-Debrunner, p. 414). Here are some more examples 
of this construction from Homer: ös čov, ef nor čov ye per’ avöpdow, “Such was I, if ever 
among men I was such an one” (I/. 11.762, tr. Lang); «às tppw dvp öde datvera elva: | 
elöds re péyelós re ide dpévas Evdov ét oas; (Od. 11.336). For a discussion of this construction 
with more examples, see Chantraine, p. 9. Cf. also Boeder, Grund, p. 134 n. 4, and Kahn, 
“The Greek Verb “to be’,” p. 253 n. 5. 

8. Another reason is that advocates of the adverbial construction have weakened their 
case by pressing for the stronger thesis, that the adverbial construction is not simply pos- 
sible but necessary: see Taran, p. 35 (critique of Untersteiner). 
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bow it is . . . | so.” The uses of the adverbial œs in “Doxa” are against 
the background of statements such as “how (môs) earth and sun... 
were impelled to be born" (Brr.r ff.) and “this is bow (obw) these 
things came to be . . ." (Br9.1). Adverbs of manner are also prominent 
in the deductions of B8. More than the continuative sense of “thus” 
ot “so” is involved in these cases: 8.30 “and in this manner (xoörws) 
remains there firm”; 8.19 “And how (mds) should what-is come to be 
later? How (môs) could it get to be?”; 8.21 “In this manner (rox) 
generation has been quenched.” It is also interesting to note how the 
rws ovK Eorı, that/how it is not,” of 8.9 is framed by adverbs: 7f 
rößev, “whither, wherefrom” (8.7) and oörws, “in this manner” (8.11). 
Speaking generally, B8 is understood most naturally as explaining the 
bow of ** what-is.” 9 

It would, however, be wrong to insist on the translation * how it is" 
for B2.3, B2.5, and the three parallel passages of B8. The alternative 
construction with rws | ws = “that” is certainly more common. The 
truth is that Parmenides exploits this suggestion of an adverbial con- 
struction to reinforce his, and the reader’s, understanding of the ori 
in a sense close to Kahn's “ veridical usage.” This should become clear 
in the sections that follow. 


eorı as a Sentence Frame 


In Studi sull eleatismo, a book that ranks in importance with the 
path-breaking studies by Diels, Reinhardt, and Frankel, Guido Calogero 
argues that Parmenides’ &orı represents no more than the form of 
“judgment” or of “affirmation.” A formal logician would express this 
point by saying that the &orı-clauses are not to be understood as prop- 
ositions (or fragments of propositions) within an object-language, but 
as references, from the standpoint of a metalanguage, to certain modes 
of discourse.!° The translation of B2.3 and 2.5 favored by Calogero 
teads: 


the one (which says) that it is and that it is not possible that it be 


9. Cf. Mansfeld, p. 93: “in der Fortsetzung des Fragments [B8] werden die Kennzeichen, 
das ‘Wie’ des Seienden, behandelt. Das ‘Dass’ umfasst deshalb ein ‘Wie’.” 

Io. Cf. Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, tt. D. F. Pears and B. F. 
McGuinness (London, 1961), proposition 4.5: ““The general form of a proposition is: 
This is how things stand." 
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not;...theother (which says) that it is not and that it is necessary 
that it be not.!! 


Calogero shows that he understands “it is” as metalinguistic by his 
gloss "(which says.” Elsewhere he makes the same point by putting 
quotation marks around “is.” 12 The routes of Parmenides are for him 
‘““proceedings’ to be followed in ‘search of’ truth." 13 So the first 
route is the route of “positive” the second that of “negative” pre- 
dication—in modern notation, dx and ~ dx. 

On Calogero’s interpretation, the sequel in Parmenides’ argument 
can be understood only on the assumption that Parmenides confused 
the “is” of predication with the “is” of existence. He reconstructs 
Parmenides’ argument as follows: Negative judgments are impossible, 
for they refer to nothing. Positive judgments are possible, but only 
insofar as they say no more than “is.” To add a determinate predicate 
beyond this copula is to introduce an “is not." For a determinate 
predicate entails the exclusion of other predicates.'* So this unqualified 
“is” must stand for something which is “one, total, immutable, im- 
mobile, homogeneous, undifferentiated,” and so on.!5 

Some of the objections that have been raised against Calogero's 
interpretation are genuine, some spurious. The grammatical objection, !6 
that it is not possible to take +ó éóv and +ó un éóv as “that which is” and 
"that which is not,” with the existential-copulative ambiguity of “is” 
present in the participle, is not very impressive. The participle of the 
Greek verb “to be" does preserve in it the ambiguity of the verb; it 
can refer not only to existent things but also to facts, situations, states of 
affairs, occurrences. One need only recall the famous formula rà r 
Eövra Ta T’ écoópeva mpd T Eovra, “things that are, and things that will 


1I. Studi sull’ eleatismo (Rome, 1932), p. 16; this is my translation from the Italian. Cf. 
the interpretation of the two lines by Furth (above, n. 5). 

I2. He is unfortunately careless in using quotation marks. He paraphrases B2.5, 5: “the 
way of truth is the one which says ‘is’ and that the ‘is not’ is not possible; the way of 
error is the one which says ‘is not’ and that this ‘is not’ is necessary” (p. 18). But this is 
ungrammatical and inconsistent with his own more careful translation on pp. 16, 17. 

13. In Enciclopedia italiana (Rome, 1929-36), s.v. “Parmenide,” pp. 156 ff. Cf. Furth, 
above, n. 5. 

14. Studi, pp. 29 f. 

15. Ibid., pp. 23 f. 

16. Raised by Verdenius, p. 32 n. 1; repeated by J. H. M. M. Loenen, Parmenides, Melissus, 
Gorgias: A Reinterpretation of Eleatic Philosophy (Assen, 1959), p. 7, and Taran, p. 36. 
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be, and things that were," i.e. events present, future, and past. The use of 
the participle of the verb “to be" in Parmenides is, of course, a new and 
almost technical use. Its meaning depends on the exact meaning of the 
subjectless &orı (surely not the other way around). Its ordinary use in 
the epic does not favor a clearly existential use to the exclusion of other 
possibilities.!? In other words, the meaning of the participle can only 
be determined by a philosophical analysis of the argument as a whole. 
Grammar remains neutral on this score. 

It is also misguided to object !® that if Parmenides did not allow 
anything but strictly affirmative, nondifferentiated judgments, he 
could not have made most of the assertions of B8. For, as it has been 
pointed out,!? all of Parmenides’ negative statements involve predicates 
which he considers, or proves, to imply negativity. They are not 
negations made de re but rejections de dicto of negations made de re. But 
even if Parmenides had said more than could be allowed on his own 
terms (and he seems to have done this according to many interpretations 
—not just according to Calogero’s), this would simply put him in 
company with a great many philosophers. The predicament of having 
to say what cannot strictly be said is a familiar one in the history of 
philosophy. 

It is not unfair, on the other hand, to object that Calogero’s inter- 
pretation is too logical or too linguistic. I do not mean that Calogero 
saw Parmenides as only a logician. The thrust of his interpretation is 
that in Parmenides the argument involves the “objectivizing,” or the 
“ontological crystallization” or the “‘hypostatization” of a logical- 
verbal insight (or rather a confusion); 2° that for Parmenides reality, 


17. The participle ¿óv has existential sense in the epic in only the following cases: in the 
formula aiév éóvres or éóvrwv, "forever existing,” applied to the gods, and in the formula 
ovx (ot p75’) €” éóvros, “ when he no longer existed" or “when he was no longer alive.” 
This accounts for a total of about ten cases. For the balance, leaving aside the occurrence of 
the formula for “things present, future, and past,” the majority are clearly copulative uses, 
e.g. “being young." A smaller number are quasi-copulative uses with adverbs, or other 
expressions, of place, e.g. “being inside." See the concordances by Dunbar and Prender- 
gast, s.v. éóv, etc., and Paulson's index, s.v. eipi. 

I8. As does Kurt von Fritz in his review of Calogero’s Studi, Gnomon, 14 (1938), 98 (cf. 
Tarán, p. 125). 

I9. See Frankel, Dichtung, p. 402 n. 12, and Hans-Georg Gadamer, “ Retraktationen zum 
Lehrgedicht des Parmenides," Varia Variorum: Festschrift Kar! Reinhardt (Münster/Köln, 
1952), pp. 58-68. K. von Fritz (p. 98) was aware of this subtlety, but did not appreciate its 
importance for Parmenides’ argument. 

20. Cf. Studi, pp. 21, 9, 12. 
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truth, and language are fused, as they are in much of archaic thought.?! 
As it stands, this last comment is an overstatement. But that Parmenides 
should have argued from a theory about language and thought to an 
ontology, would not surprise anyone familiar with the history of 
Western philosophy. Indeed, arguments of that general type are neither 
linguistic, in any real sense, nor archaic.?? In the case of Parmenides, 
this inference from logic to ontology would appear extremely meager. 
The ontological yield would be a thing wholly abstract, transparent, 
vacuous, a mere “‘it,” no more than the denotation of a completely in- 
determinate judgment. (Note how this language contrasts with that of 
the deductions, images, and similes of B8.) One cannot help feeling 
that Parmenides was interested in something more concrete, more 
constitutive of the world, more substantial.23 

If we assume a confusion of the “is” of copulative predication with 
the “is” of existence, Parmenides’ argument becomes too easy. The 
elaborate structure of B8, the length of the poem, the double account, 
the epic form, the proem, the imagery—all these become otiose if 
Parmenides' intention was merely to call our attention to the fact that 
only (genuinely) positive propositions are possible, and that the uni- 
verse must have the simplicity of a (genuinely) positive proposition. 
That, of course, is a reductio ad absurdum of philosophy even before 
Gorgias. Had Parmenides been understood by his contemporaries 
along the lines of Calogero's interpretation, philosophy should have 
moved straight into the paradox-mongering of the Megarians. The 
relation of Parmenides to Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the atomists 
would have been based on a misunderstanding. 

These difficulties are not specific to Calogero's development of his 
interpretation; they hold against any attempt to explain Parmenides’ 
argument—to explain it away—as one based on an initial confusion of 
copulative and existential predication. What we must now examine is a 
possibility Calogero did not envisage, or rather one he dismissed too 
easily: that the gore does represent a form of judgment, but with no 

21. Cf. his Enciclopedia article. 

22. It is a pity that Calogero did not exploit the analogy between his interpretation of 
Parmenides and the philosophy of logical atomism, which was still in its ascendancy when 
he wrote Studi. Had he seen this, all comments about the archaic fusion of language and 
reality would have been unnecessary. Cf. Furth's diagnosis of Parmenides as a “fanatical 


hyper-extensionalist” or “hyper-denotationist” (p. 122). 
23. Similar objections apply to Owen’s interpretation in “Eleatic”: see Appendix II. 
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implicit confusion of the “predicative” and “existential” uses of “is.” 24 
We can conceive of this in either of two ways: We might move directly 
to Kahn's “veridical usage”; or we may treat Parmenides’ &orı as a 
copula, but with both the subject and the predicate-complement left 
blank. The second approach is perhaps artificial, but on reflection it 
brings out a certain ambiguity that Kahn's “veridical” &orı obscures. 
There is certainly no obstacle to treating the bare &orı and eder as 
copulative. Indeed, there is some encouragement in the wording of the 
text: In B8.3 cs introduces a copulative ør (that it is nongenerable, 
etc.); so it is likely that it does so also one line above, in 8.2 (the route, 
that it is. . .).?5 Since the latter simply recalls the route of positive 
predication of Bz, the corresponding &orı and ele, must have the 
copulative sense there also. 

On this view the copulas of the two routes are unresolved copulas. 
They should be represented with blanks on both the subject place and 
the predicate place. A strict translation of B2 would run like this: 


Come now and I shall tell you, and do you listen and preserve the 
account, what routes of quest alone there are for thinking 
[knowing]: the one, that _ is and that it is not possible 
that be not... is the course of Persuasion (for she attends 
truth); the other, that __is not— and that it is right that 
be not___, this I point to you as being a path from which no 
tidings ever come; for you could neither come to know that which 
is not (for it cannot be consummated) nor could you single it 
out.26 


24. The possibility was envisaged by von Fritz: “These roads, as the majority of the 
fragments clearly show, are roads or lines of discursive thinking, expressing itself in 
judgments, arguments, and conclusions” (“‘Pre-Socratic, I,” p. 241). Cf. now Furth, pp. 
II2, 123. 

25. Ido not suggest, however, that eri in “—— ori ——” and in “édv don...” has 
exactly the same force—only that it is in both cases syntactically a copula rather than a com- 
plete predicate. For the analysis of '*éóv éo7...,” see below, Chapter 3. 

26. The imperative xój4cax corresponds to the traditional “put the story in your heart” 
(a feature in the motif of instruction: cf., for example, Hes. Op. 27; also Empedocles B4.3). 
But see also Mansfeld, “ Parmenides Fr. B2.1.”’ 650s and kéAevÜos are best translated “route” 
and “‘course.” They belong, as we have seen, to the motif of the-journey. I construe the 
infinitive vojoa: as final. Logically speaking, the subject of the infinitive is something like 
“you” or “men” or “mortals” (note, however, that these, if supplied in the Greek, would 
appear as datives of interest), and an object such as ri or xpjpa or even éóv is implied. In no 
sense is it implied that the routes themselves are the object of vojaa. In other words, 
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“ Speculative” Predication 


The ambiguity to which I alluded is felt immediately as we seek to 
fill the blanks. At least two possibilities ought to be countenanced. The 
first is that the copula represents simple noun-adjective predication, 
e.g. “Socrates is wise" or “Socrates is white." If this is the relevant 
meaning in B2, then the two routes would be routes of descriptive 
judgment: the first attaches or ascribes characteristics; the second 
withholds them or denies them. The second possibility would be that 
the “js” functions as the copula of noun-noun predication: the pre- 
dication of classification. English is more perspicuous than Greek in 
this connection. It uses two different forms, “...is...” and “... is 
a..., to distinguish between these first two possibilities. Examples of 
the latter would be: “Socrates is a man,” “yellow is a color.” If this is 
the relevant meaning for Bz, then the two routes are ways of assigning 
things to a class or kind. 

Were the routes of Parmenides routes of description or fact- 
gathering? Or were they toutes of classificatory inquiry? To put it in 
the idiom of his day: were they ioropin (cf. Hecataeus, Herodotus)? Or 
were they a xara dow ŝiæipeois (cf. Heraclitus Br)?27 Parmenides’ 
vocabulary of a directed search and quest suggests something more 
novel and radical: something closer to explanation and interpretation. 
This will be given greater precision if we consider a third possibility 


voga: does not in this instance have the passive sense “to be thought” (contrast KR, p. 
269, Taran, p. 32, Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 13, Hólscher, Anfängliches, p. 95). The construction 
is very common in Homer: I. 11.340 o) de of immot eyyds écav mpodvyeiv; Od. 22.116 dpa 
pev aùr àpóveo0a. écav iot (cf. Chantraine, p. 301; Schwyzer-Debrunner, pp. 362 f.). The 
parallel óróoy möpos ¿ori vofjoc:, “to the extent that there [or it] is a path for understanding,” 
in Empedocles B3.12 is in favor of this construction. Some students of the fragments have 
compared the infinitive of B2.2 to a dative. There is a slight but significant difference 
between écri voeiv (final) and Eorı 7 voeiv, The first says “is for there to be thinking”; the 
second “is for the benefit of (in relation to) thinking (mind).” The first tends to identify 
thinking and the routes, which is probably more faithful to Parmenides’ intent. (It should 
be noted, however, that many authors who use the term “dative infinitive” in this con- 
nection interpret voeiv as active-passive, as if it implied an object döoVs: so Guthrie, Vol. 2, 
Pp. 13-14.) For the translation “is right” for xpewv éorw, see Appendix III. For the trans- 
lations “point to you” (dpalw), “from which no tidings ever come" (mavamevdee), “it 
cannot be consummated” (our &vvoróv), see my discussion of the journey motif in Chapter 1. 

27. Of course, Heraclitus’ conception of inquiry is stronger and more ambitious than the 
words “dividing according to nature” suggest. See below, discussion of availability of the 
speculative “is.” 
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for interpreting the bare &orı. While still taken as the copula gram- 
matically, logically it may function as the “is” of identity. At first this 
does not look promising. The function of the “is” of identity is to 
connect things; the difficulties of the Parmenidean éor are only com- 
pounded by the assumption that an &orı which is bare on both sides 
expresses identity. We ought to recall, however, that there is a certain 
use of “is,” more philosophical than ordinary, which superficially 
resembles the copula of adjectival predication or of classification and 
the “is” of identity, but is distinct from all three. Like the “is” of 
identity, it expresses a removal of distinctions, a reduction, a simplifica- 
tion. But unlike it, and more like the “is” of predication, it expresses 
an asymmetrical relation. I£, in this sense, X is Y, it does not follow that 
Y is X. This use resembles that of the “is” of classification in suggesting 
that the predicate (the term on the right) belongs essentially to the 
subject (the term on the left). But it also differs from the latter use, 
and resembles that of adjectival "is," in making a claim of novel 
description and discovery. It also registers two further suggestions: first 
that given the predicate, the subject is in some way redundant, otiose, 
or eliminable (in other words, that the subject is somehow reducible 
to the predicate); and second that given the predicate, no further 
predications of that type, either of that particular predicate or on that 
particular subject, are necessary or even possible (in other words, that 
the predicate is somehow final or ultimate). 

What I have in mind are predications in answer to the question 
“What is it?" By this I do not mean a request for a definition, nor for an 
assignment to kind, but rather for a complete exposure of, and insight 
into, the identity of a thing to such an extent and in such a manner that 
no further questions with respect to that thing need or may arise. To 
put it roughly: on the side of the predicate, the subject fully explains 
itself, and in terms of itself. Predication so understood is at once 
analysis, explication, and explanation. And it promises to be all these 
finally and completely. 

It is a difficult and controversial question in metaphysics and epis- 
temology whether a predication of this rich sort is legitimate or mean- 
ingful. But for the historian of ideas its existence is a fact. Indeed, this 
predication has been a working concept for much of classical philos- 
ophy, especially in the rationalist tradition. Since this is an enriched 
meaning of “is,” the tendency has been to strengthen the copula with 
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such adverbs and adverbial expressions as “really,” “truly,” “ulti- 
mately,” “in its essence," “in its nature,” “in itself,” “absolutely,” 
“in its constitution," “in its inner being,” and the like. To say, ac- 
cordingly, that X is Y implies that X is really Y, or that the reality of X 
is Y, ot that X in its teality is Y, and so on. So it has also been customary 
to call the entity referred to by the predicate, insofar as the predicate 
provides an answer to the "what is it" question, the "reality," "the 
essence," “the nature," the “true constitution” of the thing. f 

For the purpose of glossing this special use of “is,” I am running 
together terms belonging to (what is for us today) a set of independent 
distinctions: reality vs. appearance; truth as genuineness vs. imitation; 
essence vs. accident; nature vs. human perspective; being-in-itself vs. 
being-for-another; absolute being vs. dependent being; necessary 
being vs. contingent being. Insofar as this special use of “is” could be 
relevant in an interpretation of Parmenides, this is as it should be. For 
it is only likely that these distinctions, dependent as they are on the 
articulation of complete metaphysical systems, were not available to 
him. If we have reason to think that he was interested in the question 
“what is it?” we must assume that he could only frame the question 
globally, that he was interested in the territory covered by any and all of 
these distinctions. Indeed, it may be possible to show that it was 
precisely because of his analysis of the “ what is it ?” question that some 
of these distinctions came to be understood independently for the first 
time. 

I shall refer to this special, enriched sense of the copula as “specula- 
tive predication." In choosing this term I am attracted primarily to the 
meanings “theoretical examination” and “transempirical inquiry" of 
the noun “speculation.” The connotation of “conjecture,” “ hypoth- 
esis," the rationalistic overtones of the term, even the implications of 
the cognitive venture or adventure, are all relevant and welcome. But 
the associations of the term with German idealism are not to be ex- 
ploited, and the colloquial meanings of idle, casual, unduly imaginative, 
or inconclusive inquiry are to be excluded. “Essential predication” 
could not serve as a name for this use of the copula, since the essential 
“is” has much wider scope; it can be employed to express various 
forms of a priori or intrinsic connection between classes or concepts 
(e.g. “Man is a rational animal," “Justice is reciprocity”). “Con- 
stitutive predication" might have served, except that the term has some- 
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times been used to refer specifically to the “is” of material constitution 
(e.g. “This table is mahogany,” “This ring is pure silver"). “Ex- 
planative predication” is perhaps another way of characterizing this 
use, and it has the advantage of suggesting that the “is” connects an 
empirical explanandum with a theoretical expJanans. But “explanative” 
suggests rather too strongly and directly a “Why?” question, whereas 
the relevant question is of the form “What is it?”. “Speculative 
predication” is a narrower concept than Kahn’s “veridical usage": 
it falls within the range of the latter. What makes me think that 
“speculative predication”? will be more directly applicable to the bare 
Eorı of Parmenides is that it makes better contact with the metaphor of 
the “routes of questing.” Parmenides wants us to think of the two 
routes as constituted by the positive and negative &orı-clauses, respective- 
ly, not as /eading to their referent. This is confirmed by B8.1-2 where 
we find the apposition “the route ws Eorı.” Statements of the form ‘it 
is so” or "it is the case that . . .” are more aptly pictured as the results, 
ot achievements, of a cognitive quest. The copula of speculative pred- 
ication, by contrast, is very appropriately a route. The relation of sub- 
ject to predicate in it has the asymmetry of a directed course. We go for 
the reality of a thing; we wish to get to its nature, to its constitution, to 
its essence. The thing itself is our goal. We wish to reach it, to arrive at 
it, to be with it intimately, at close range. The copula functions 
precisely as the conveyer to the reality of a thing. 

Interestingly, the vocabulary of “essence,” “nature,” and “reality” 
has often been used by critics in explanations of Parmenides’ thought. 
Diels speaks of “the reality of true being” and appears to understand 
this as the “goal” of Parmenides’ inquiry and the goal of the preferred 
route.28 Guthrie writes, “the first part of the poem deduces the nature 
of reality.” 29 But the implications of such language for an analysis of 
the logic of Parmenides’ arguments, in particular for the construction 
of the route passage, have not been properly appreciated. 3° 

There is yet another consideration, of central importance for inter- 
preting not only Parmenides but the development of Greek meta- 
physics as a whole. The veridical gor, understood as “it is the case,” 
seems incongruous in a context of early Greek ontology. The formula 

28. Lebrgedicht, pp. 69, 39, 85. 


29. Vol. 2, p. 4. 
30. For a notable exception, see Bocder, Grund, pp. 118 and passim. 
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“it is the case" (strictly “it is the case that . . 2”) is directly suited to an 
ontology of facts. It is familiar in this role from twentieth-century dis- 
cussions, especially in the tradition of analytic philosophy. The Greek 
project of ontology, by contrast, was (initially, and through the period 
of Plato's middle dialogues, at any rate) oriented toward shings. It 
envisaged the world as a totality not of facts but of objects. It is con- 
sistent with this orientation that the veridical “is” should be an ex- 
pression not of the logical (i.e. propositional) structure of the world 
but of the real identity of things.3' 

But one can go beyond general considerations. Many details of 
language and imagery in Parmenides’ text come alive once we adopt 
speculative predication as the relevant pattern in B2.3 and 2.5. Before 
we explore these connections, we should properly deal with a more 
general question: What evidence is there from early Greek thought 
that this form of predication had established itself as a familiar concept ? 
Unless the concept was already current, Parmenides could not have 
expected his hearers or readers to take the bare &orı or elvaı as open 
frames of speculative predication. 


"Availability of the Speculative “Is” 


Three texts from early Greek philosophy provide direct evidence. 
We read in Xenophanes B29: “The things which come to be and grow 
are all of them earth and water.” Even if this is no more than traditional 
belief,32 it involves a component of interpretation. Things which come 
to be and grow are not in any obvious sense earth and water. A similar 
construction appears in Xenophanes B32: “ What they call Iris, that 
too is in its nature (zédv«e) a cloud, gleaming and purple and green 
(yellow?) to look at.” Whether or not there is much philosophic 
content in these fragments, it is clear that Xenophanes has harnessed 
the copula to a special use. In both fragments the copula conveys us to 
the true or genuine identity of things—an identity that is initially in- 

31. This consideration speaks against Furth’s interpretation. Expanding on his exegesis 
of “what is” he writes: “whatever Parmenides is saying will apply equally well to as- 
certaining whether there is animal life on Mars, or a rational root to a certain equation, or 
an amount of tribute that will satisfy the Persians, or whether Socrates is flying, or any 
broad-leaved plants are deciduous” (p. 117). This permissiveness or nonselectivity of the 
$x formula is in itself a clue that a richer and more exclusive concept lies behind the bare 
ear, 


32. Guthrie, Vol. 1, p. 385. 
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accessible to men, either because of what they think, or because of 
what they see, ot both. 

The third example is from Heraclitus: “ This world... was always 
and is and will be ever-living fire" (B30). Again, the world is not, in 
any obvious sense, fire. The copula claims to transport us from what is 
familiar—but superficial and incomplete—to what is unfamiliar—and 
somehow profound, revealing, ultimate, and uniquely satisfying. 
Heraclitus here makes use of a concept which elsewhere he characterizes 
by the term $Vow. The term clearly carries for him the sense of real 
constitution or inner nature. “dvoıs likes to hide,” he tells us in B123. 
In his own thinking he claims “to take each thing apart according to 
its dats and to show (dpdLwv) how it holds together (ökws eye)" (Br). 

Although this cosmological use of $o:s is not attested for an author 
eatlier than Heraclitus, the concept is no doubt much older. We can be 
fairly certain that Anaximenes had said something of the form “The 
world is air”; and that Anaximander could have summarized his doctrine 
in the thesis, “The world is the opposites, as they proceed out from, and 
recede back into, the boundless.” It is possible that Thales could have 
summarized his doctrine in the rubric attached to his name by posterity: 
* All things are water." Whatever their actual words, the doctrines pre- 
served under their names, even after the most cautious sifting, seem to 
require for their expression the “is” of speculative predication. The 
concept of dais, so self-consciously proclaimed by Heraclitus, must 
have been to his predecessors a mode of thought familiar at least in its 
applications.33 It is no doubt for this reason that the Milesians came to 
be known as the “physicists.” 

But we need not go outside the Parmenides fragments. If we reflect 
on Parmenides’ use of the words dvars, dANdeın, dilnoıs, and voetv, we 
shall see that Parmenides is alert to the concept of speculative predica- 
tion, and that he expects his readers to understand the éo7: of the routes 
with that force. 

33. For the close connection between ¢vats and the copulative use of elvar, see Douwe 
Holwerda, Commentatio de vocis quae est DYZIZ vi atque usu praesertim in graecitate Aristotele 
anteriore (Groningen, 1955), ch. 1. For the concept of duvats as it applies to early Greek 
thought, see G. S. Kirk, Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments (Cambridge, 1954), pp. 42-45, 
228-31 (cf. Guthrie, Vol. r, p. 82). The uses of $éo« in contexts of a distinction between 


“being” and “seeming” are discussed in Holwerda, ch. 5, and Felix Heinimann, Nomos und 
Physis: Herkunft und Bedeutung einer Antithese im griechischen Denken des 5. Jahrhunderts (Basel, 


1945), esp. pp. 57 £., 108 f. 
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The Concept of díow in Parmenides 


It is one of the most striking features of Parmenides’ poem that the 
word $e: occurs only in passages of the “Doxa” (Bıo.ı, 10.5, 
B16.3), and in contexts which bring out (although they do not uni- 
vocally require) the sense of "becoming" in the stem ¢u-. This con- 
notation of dynamism in dois is reinforced by the use of the verb $i» 
(B8.10, B1o.6, Br9.1) always with reference to “origin” or “genera- 
tion." 34 Because of this association of do and its cognates with the 
false doctrine of 'mortals," modern critics have generally assumed 
that the concept of vois is irrelevant to the argument in the first part 
of the poem. That this is not correct will become clear if we review a 
statement by Kirk that aims to give a cautious, balanced resolution to 
the old debate on the “primary” sense of dúos: 


No one denies that joue. means “grow”—but “his may be a 
derivative meaning. Rather the truth is that at the “primitive” 
stage of language there is no distinction between “become” and 
“be.” The root $v- simply implies existence, and the broad general 
sense of dats, from which all specialized senses are derived, is 
"essence" or "nature," the way a thing is made (The idea of 
growth is naturally included: in natural objects structure is deter- 
mined by growth...) and, what is at times connected with this, 
the way it normally behaves.35 


If there is one early philosopher about whom we can say with con- 
fidence that he has moved, in his understanding of the verb “to be" 
and related words, past Kirk's "primitive" stage, it is Parmenides. 
What this pioneer understood is precisely that the quest for dats = 
“essence” does not have to be, indeed could not be, a quest for dio: = 
"becoming." So the concept of duos and the related concept of 
speculative predication are of prime significance for Parmenides, much 
as they were in the theories of the “physicists”; but they are being 
purged of the implications of dynamism, and of materialism as well (as 
we shall see). In other words, the concept of $Vo:s, although not 
featured explicitly in “Truth,” is implicit in the presentation of the 
“routes” (as well as in the deductions of B8). In “ Doxa,” on the other 
hand, it appears explicitly, and there it is misapplied—by the un- 


34. See below, Chapter 9. 
35. Heraclitus, p. 228. The sentence in parentheses is quoted from n. r. 
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discerning mortals. The same holds for speculative predication. In 
“Truth” it appears as an open frame or as a method of inquiry. In 
“Doxa” it is actually given concrete application: “all things are Light 
and Night” (cf. Bo.r, 9.3)—and the doxography suggests that there 
were dozens of statements of this form with the variety of objects ap- 
pearing on the left matched by a variety of proportions in the mixture 
of the two “forms” on the right.36 But, of course, the application of 
the speculative “is” by mortals is radically misguided. 

It is, no doubt, because Parmenides grasped the distinction between 
“being” and “becoming” that he conceived of the cognitive quest as 
directed toward @Andeıe, rather than toward divas. But he would have 
had no difficulty in understanding the latter idiom. In fact, the text 
suggests that he grasped, and even that he exploited,?? the ambiguity 
of the term Vois in contexts of philosophic speculation. 


The Concept of &Xj0eu 


In Homer the term aAndeı« designates (with few exceptions) simply 
what happened: the actual, bare, unadorned, unadulterated facts. It 
functions essentially as a substantive, and always as the direct object of 
verbs of assertion.38 Moreover, it refers to facts as furnished to an 
interested party by an informant.39 So dAjGe for Homer is truth 
reported—in contrast with lies, evasion, distortion, or misrepresenta- 
tion. In the Archaic period another use develops alongside this older 
use: truth as genuineness, authenticity, or reality—in contrast with dis- 
semblance, concealment, illusion, or appearance. Truth in this sense is 
not a substantival but an adverbial notion: it is a mode or degree of 
being of things.*° 

With a view to establishing the philosophic import of the term, it is 
significant that this post-Homeric sense of @Andeı« can be understood 
as a simplification of Homeric usage. In Homer aA7Beıa involves three 
terms: A, the facts; B, the informer; C, the interested party. The polar 


36. Cf. Boeder, Grund, pp. 185 f. 

37. See below, Chapter 9. 

38. Cf. Cunliffe, s.v.; Heribert Boeder, “Der frühgriechische Wortgebrauch von Logos 
und Aletheia,” Archiv für Begriffsgeschichte, 4 (1959), 91 £., 95 f.; and now the articles by 
H. J. Mette and W. Spoerri, on dAndein and dAnbrjs, respectively, in Snell, Lexikon. 

39. This important triadic-relational structure of the Homeric concept of aAndeı« has 
been stressed by Boeder, “Friihgr. Wort.,” pp. 96 f. See also Tilman Krischer, * ETYMOZ 
und AAHOHZ," Philologus, 109 (1965), 163-64. 

40. See LSJ, s.v., 1.2; cf. Boeder, “Frühgr. Wort.,” pp. 11 f. 
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opposite of @Andeıa in Homer is any distortion which develops in the 
transmission from A to C. But in the post-Homeric use A and B have 
been collapsed. It is not that informants are unreliable, but that the 
facts may present themselves in distorted or misleading form. The con- 
trast of aAjBeux with déa means that there is no way of getting from A 
to C directly. We must always “delve” or “dig” for the @Ay8eıa, much 
as we have to do for the duos of things; with respect to any given 
object we must be on our guard, ready to distinguish between its .4 
component and its B component. 

This pattern of usage accords rather well with the familiar etymology 
of &Xjev« as & (privative) + An6 + noun-suffix: the denial of a state 
or condition of AavÜ&vew, “to escape notice, detection." *! The literal 
and precise English translation would be “non-latency” or (somewhat 
less aptly) “un-concealedness.” Unfortunately, two other translations 
have gained currency: “ dis-closure" and “un-concealszenz.” These are, 
as is well known, second-generation translations: they have come in by 
way of the German rendering of @-Andeıa as Unverborgenbeit. The positive 
form of the German noun (with the “Uz-” prefix dropped) does mean 
“the state or condition of being latent, obscure, hidden." But it also 
admits of translations with the connotation of activity, such as “ con- 
cealment, retirement, seclusion, withdrawal.” The connotation of 
activity is magnified when we add the negative prefix. This can be 
easily verified in the English translation (break out of concealment, 
come out of seclusion, spring forth, etc.). It is equally true when the 
German negative prefix is added to the stronger use of Verborgenheit 
(the one which means more than ‘“‘latency”’). 

This ambiguity of Verborgenheit may account for the success of a 
certain theory, first proposed by Heidegger +2 and now favored by a 

41. See now Frisk, s.v. aAndys. Paul Friedlander’s doubts (Plato: An Introduction, tr. 
H. Meyerhoff [New York, 1958], pp. 221 ff.) have not shaken the confidence of philologists 
in this etymology, and Friedlander has now withdrawn some of his objections and modified 
others: see Platon, 3d ed. (Berlin, 1964), 1, 233-42. For an impressive list of passages 
documenting the affinity between dec and AavPdvew (including related words, respec- 
tively) in non-philosophical Greek, see Ernst Heitsch, “Die nicht-philosophische 
AAHOEIA," Hermes, 90 (1962), 24-33. 

42. In Sein und Zeit, 88 7B, 44 (in the original form in Jahrbuch für Philosophie und phäno- 
menologische Forschung, 8 [1927] and in all subsequent editions), and in several of his later 
works. See the accounts of Heidegger’s conception of àAffeia by L. Versényi, Heidegger, 


Being, and Truth (New Haven, 1965), pp. 33-42, and Seidel, Martin Heidegger and the Pre- 
Socratics, pp. 32 £., 35. 
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number of German scholars. According to this theory, aeu. is a 
mode of being which qualifies and enhances things directly, indepen- 
dently of a relationship of adequacy or correspondence between the 
“true things" and their representation. The theory holds that @Andeıa 
has special affinity for such concepts as “light” and “brilliance”: in- 
deed, that it is virtually a synonym for daiveodaı, understood as “‘to 
shine forth." 43 

All this is too strong to be supported by the concept of “non- 
latency” or by the linguistic facts of usage.44 The state or condition of 
non-latency envisages simply the absence of factors of dissemblance, 
Obfuscation, distortion, or confusion which separate us from the thing 
just as it is. The term itself does not imply that the object in that con- 
dition is causally responsible for its non-latency. Of course, it does not 
imply either that it is ze, as interested parties and knowers, who are 
responsible for its dis-covery or dis-closure. These are additional 
strains of meaning; and non-latency is neutral with regard to 
them. 

But if we turn to the philosophic contexts in which aAndeıa appears 
and to the pattern of usage of Greek terms of cognition, then the 
second strain (discovery by us) appears much more distinctly and per- 
vasively than the first. What I have said earlier about speculative pred- 
ication and about the concept of ducıs supports this point generally; 
more support will be forthcoming from an analysis of 5iZjacs, “ quest," 
and voety, *think/know." The point is a commonplace and it would 


43. Sec a brief account of the controversy in Ernst Heitsch, “Das Wissen des Xeno- 
phanes," Rheinisches Museum für Philologie, N.S. rog (1966), 199 n. 16. Of the scholars 
mentioned in that note, Wilhelm Luther, Heitsch himself, and Boeder stress this active, 
phenomenological value in &À5feia. Boeder, however, emphasizes the triadic structure of 
the dXfeio-situation in Homer: see above n. 39, and cf.: “Eine afa gibt es—ebenso 
wie auch das Ardew—nur in Zusammenhang möglichen Mitwissens” (“ Frühgr. Wort.," p. 
97). He finds that the connection with communication or representation remains central in 
the Archaic use as well (ibid., p. 111). It is therefore not surprising that Luther, who re- 
mains closer to Heidegger in this respect, criticizes Boeder for making too many con- 
cessions to the traditional conception of truth as adequacy or correspondence: see “Wahrheit, 
Licht und Erkenntnis in der griechischen Philosophie bis Demokrit,” Archiv für Begriffs- 
geschichte, 10 (1966), 32, 34. 

44. See Friedlander, Platon, 3d ed. 1, 233-42. The ambiguity of Umverborgenbeit has 
been pointed out by Krischer (pp. 162 f.) who emphasized that &àńĝe:a presupposes not 
an act of disclosure but a context of unprejudiced observation (“ohne Beeinträchtingung 
wahrgenommen wird," p. 164). 
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have required no argument fifty years ago. But Unverborgenheit has 
(ironically) obscured the picture.45 

The use of &A7Geva in Parmenides differs from the Homeric pattern 
in the direction of the Archaic, adverbial use. Both the sense of “non- 
latency” and the triadic structure (so clearly prefigured in Homer) are 
still discernible.*6 Things are not in innermost reality (cf. @Andeins ... 
#rop, B1.29) as they appear to mortals or as mortals take them to be 
(otrw... Kara Sdfav, B19.1). Moreover, &XjBew is understood as the 
object of learning, thought, knowing, and discourse (B1.28 f., B8.50 f.), 
and these are to be understood as modes of “critical” cognition (xpivaı 
Aoyw, B7.5). It is plausible to assume that the goal of the “routes” is 
aAmdeıa (although only one route succeeds in reaching it). It is also, 
possibly, significant that Parmenides does not identify the positive 
route with truth: he calls it rather “the course of Persuasion” (B2.4), 
adding that the latter “attends (ó7$39et) truth.” On the other hand, he 
does not hesitate to call the positive route érjrupov, “veridical” 
(B8.18). The adjective érupos = érijrupos is used properly with reference 
to statements or circumstances which point to the truth. It is the ap- 
propriate adjective for an expectation, prophecy, omen, conjecture, or 
announcement that becomes fulfilled or realized.47 Taken together, 
“course of Persuasion” and “veridical route” reinforce the suggestion 
that the route is foward truth, that the speculative “is” is the conveyer 

45. Rudolf Bultmann’s account of the original usage and subsequent differentiations, in 
Gerhard Kittel's Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament (vols. 1-7, Stuttgart, 1949-), 
s.v. aAndera, is still the most judicious, and is worth extensive quotation: “ dAjeca— 
etymol. das Nicht(s) verheimlichen bedeutet ursprünglich einen Sachverhalt oder Tatbestand, 
sofern er gesehen, gezeigt oder ausgesprochen wird und in solchem Sehen, Zeigen oder 
Reden voll erschlossen wird bzw. sich erschliesst, so wie er wirklich ist, und zwar im 
Hinblick darauf dass er auch verhüllt, verfälscht, verkürzt, verschwiegen sein könnte. 
&Ax8ea ist also der volle oder ‘wirkliche’ Tatbestand.” A few lines later he defines the ad- 
jective as follows: '*àAg0:js charakterisiert einen Sachverhalt als wirklich so seiend, wie er 
gesehen oder dargestellt wird." Then, after noting that 76 cages, ró dv, 7 púo:s can function 
as synonyms of dAjGea, and jeü8os and ófa as opposites, he observes: "Im Kampf mit 
ihnen [scil. pedSos, 86£a], muss die àÀñ0eta gesucht, erforscht werden.” In the American 
edition (Gerhard Kittel, Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, tr. and ed. Bromiley 
[Grand Rapids, 1965-], the translation contains infelicities: Bultmann’s very guarded 
statement of the etymology is given simply as “‘non-concealment”; the phrase “Sachver- 
halt oder Tatbestand,” which features the two key terms in the vocabulary of the corre- 
spondence theory of truth, is rendered as “‘matter or stare.” Bultmann cites examples from 
Anaxagoras, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 

46. Cf. Boeder, Grund, p. 131. 

47. See Krischer, pp. 166 f. 
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from the proximate but “latent” to the transcendent but “nonlatent” 
identity of things. The title “Way of Truth” has unfortunately become 
very popular in studies of Parmenides. This misnomer may be respon- 
sible for a good deal of confusion in modern interpretations. In Homeric 
usage the genitive which goes with route-words refers to the /rave/er on 
the route.48 This use appears unambiguously in Parmenides Br.11 “the 
paths (xeAevOwv) of Night and Day," B1.27 “the beaten track (m&ros) 
of men." 49 

Let me conclude this section with a stipulation on terminology. For 
a translation of Parmenides’ «Andeı« it will be best to adhere to the 
established “truth” (sometimes “ Truth”). But, as the argument already 
suggests and as I explain in the next chapter, aAndeı« and rò éóv are 
equivalent in Parmenides. It will often be useful to refer to these two 
indifferently, and for this purpose I shall use “the real” or “reality.” 


The “Quest” for Reality 


The two routes are announced by the goddess as óôot öulnoros. The 
noun àífgow appears to be Parmenides’ own coinage. The verb 
Stine, from which it is derived, is used in Homer to mean a search for 
a lost person or a strayed animal, seeking out someone, looking for him 
among many. It is also used in the sense of “seeking after," devising, 
or contriving something; and it is used in the sense of “longing” with 
reference to marriage and love. Most significantly, it is a word which 
belongs, together with ó8ós to the Homeric motif of the-journey. In 
öilnoıs there is desire for and interest ir the object of öilnoıs; it is a 
“quest.” In 8(£yow we do not ask “Does x exist?" We know that it 
does; that like Ithaca it is out there. Our concern is to seek information 
leading us to it; we want to reach it, and then to possess it permanently 
and securely. To amplify a point made earlier: logically speaking, the 
metaphor of àigow is appropriate for questions of explicative or 
speculative import. It is not appropriate for existential questions, nor 

48. E.g. Od. 13.111 f. oj8é ri xelvy | avdpes éaépxovra:, QAN &ðaváraw odds otw. Cf. 
10.86. See also Verdenius, “Der Logosbegriff bei Heraklit und Parmenides, II,” p. 102 
and n. 15. 

49. Cf. B6.9 mavrwv (masc.) . . . kéAevÜos (see below, Chapter 5, n. 7). In Br.1-2 ößov... 
Saipovos does not mean “the route fo the goddess." The relevant paraphrase is given by 
Parmenides himself in the relative clause which follows: it is the route “of” the goddess 


because the latter is in charge of the journey as a power of escort (7 xara mavr’ corn $épe: 
cf, discussion of journey motif in Chapter 1, above). 
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is it appropriate for questions of ioropia, “knowledge about," Hewpie, 
“a viewing of things,” or S:aipeors, understood as "classification." In 
Heraclitus the verb inua is used already with reference to the new 
type of thinking that characterizes the scientist or philosopher, in con- 
trast to the moAupaßin, “much-learning” of poets and sages who 
narrated stories or classified by genealogies (B40). This new type of 
inquiry is investigation in depth: “‘ Those who search for gold (8ujpevo:) 
dig much earth and find only a little" (B22). *I searched to find 
(eöilnoaumv) myself,” he says in Bror, which is especially interesting 
when taken together with B45: “the limits of the soul you could not 
find, even if you traveled all the way—so deep is its Aóyos." In short, 
iyos for Heraclitus is directed to that which is hidden and inacces- 
sible to unthinking mortals: It is a “delving into” and “a quest for” 
the ¢vars of things. For Parmenides it is a quest for @Andeıc. 


voety and the Quest for Reality 


Parmenides tells us that two routes of quest elol vojoau, “are there 
for voeiv.” It is important to appreciate the exact meaning of this word. 
I can do no better here than summarize the results of a now famous 
study by K. von Fritz on the use of voeiv and related words in Homer 
and the pre-Socratics. Von Fritz found that in Homer “the fundamental 
meaning of the verb voeiv is ‘to realize or to understand a situation." 5° 
The sense of this verb is distinct from that of other verbs of perception. 
But the difference lies more in degree than in kind. It is not that voeiv 
involves a nonpetceptual process; rather it involves one that is superior 
in focus, steadiness, incisiveness, and penetration. It is “a kind of 
mental perception ...a kind of sixth sense which penetrates deeper 
into the nature of the object." 51 The process of voeiw is also superior in 
range; it is “a mental vision which not only penetrates deeper but also 
“sees further? both in space and in time than our eyes.” The term 
"signifies a further step in the recognition of the object; the realization, 
for example, that this brown patch is not only a human being but an 
enemy lying in ambush." Other examples would be: the realization that 
this old woman is the goddess Aphrodite in disguise, or that what appears 


50. “Pre-Socratic: I,” p. 223. Cf. Boeder, Grund, p. 136. 
51. “Nóos and Noeiv in the Homeric Poems,” Classical Philology, 38 (1943), 90. 
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as a friend is actually a foe. The function of voeiv is such that “it pene- 
trates below the visible surface to the real essence of the contemplated 
object." 52 As a form of cognition voeiv in Homer is superior to both 
iGetv, “to see," and yıyyworew, “to get to know." 53 Von Fritz con- 
cludes his study of the Homeric use of the term with the remark: 


The later distinction, so important in pre-Socratic philosophy, 
between a phenomenal world which we perceive with our senses 
but which may be deceptive and a real world which may be dis- 
covered behind the phenomena seems in some way naively anti- 
cipated.54 


With some differences, which are not directly relevant here, this 
epistemic-intuitional conception of voety remains fundamental and is 
further developed in Hesiod, Xenophanes, and Heraclitus.55 In the 
case of Parmenides, von Fritz sees continuity, but with an important 
shift: voetv begins to assume the sense of “to think" = “to reason." 
The roads open to voetv, von Fritz notes, are "lines of discursive 
thinking expressing itself in judgments, arguments and conclusions." 
Nevertheless, voeiv for Parmenides remains “‘essentially concerned with 
ultimate truth. ... It is still the primary function of the vóos to be in 
direct touch with ultimate reality. .. . The intuitional element in the 
vdos is still most important.” 56 

There are aspects in this analysis of the early use of voetv which need 
modification. But when they are taken into account, one can make an 
even stronger case for continuity between the concept voew in Par- 
menides and pre-Parmenidean use. I shall return to this later in con- 
nection with Parmenides’ view of the relation of mind to reality.57 Let 
me simply note here that it is still the “intuitional” (I would prefer the 
term “epistemic”), not the discursive or ratiocinative, function of 


52. Ibid., pp. 88-91. 

53. “Pre-Socratic: I” p. 223. But in the pre-Socratics ycyvóokew comes to have the 
pregnant philosophic sense “to know a thing as it really is” (cf. Bruno Snell, Die Aus- 
drücke für den Begriff des Wissens in der vorplatonischen Philosophie, Philologische Untersuchungen 
[Berlin, 1924], pp. 28 £), in other words, voeiv and ycyvóokew converge. 

54. “Pre-Socratic: I,” p. 224. 

55. Ibid., pp. 226-34. 

56. Ibid., pp. 240-42. 

57. See below, Chapter 7. 
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voetv which is central in the later pre-Socratics.5® Even so, von Fritz’s 
emphasis on the epistemic character of voety in Parmenides is strong, 
and the record of early use is clear: the Archaic voety certainly does not 
mean “to think,” “penser,” or “denken” in any simple sense; it ex- 
presses cognitive awareness directed to ultimate reality. It means some- 
thing more like “to know,” “to apprehend,” “to comprehend,” “to 
come to understand,” “‘to realize fully the identity of.” Together with 
&Xj0ew and dilnos, together with the Ionian term divas, the verb 
voety and its derivatives belong to the concept of speculative predica- 
tion. The routes presented by the goddess are open to mind (vono««) in 
its quest (8/550:s) for reality (eXj8eu). 


“How It Is” 


At the beginning of this chapter I reviewed an old proposal for the 
translation of Parmenides’ óm«ws &orw and ws &orw as “how... is.” 
Since “how” is, logically speaking, a variable, the sense derived from 
this translation is the equivalent of what we get through Kahn's 
veridical “is” (cf. “it is so”), or through the sentence-frame 
“_—is—,” or from the “is” of speculative predication. (I am 
speaking of syntactical equivalence, of course; the connotation will 
vary with each interpretation.) The fact that these alternative inter- 
pretations, which do not require the less common translation “how” 
for önws and ws, are available might be taken to detract from the like- 
lihood of the adverbial construction—indeed to render it unnecessary. 
I find it more plausible to view the relationship of evidence in the 
reverse sense. The adverbial translation for the Gres [s Eorı-clauses 
is always possible, and this invites us to treat the “is” as incomplete at 
both ends. The best understanding of the two passages of B2 and the 
corresponding three passages of B8 will be achieved if we allow our- 
selves to construe the ómws | ws éor simultaneously, or indifferently, as 
object clauses and as relative clauses. The two senses interact, and the 
ambiguity is felicitous. The effect may be studied in the table below, 
where I give the clauses in parallel, alternative translations: 


58. Cf. von Fritz, “Noos, Noeiv, and their Derivatives in Pre-Socratic Philosophy 
(Excluding Anaxagoras): Part H. The Post-Parmenidean Period," Classical Philology, 41 
(1946), 21, 31. 
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Object Clause 


71 


Relative Clause 


B2.3 thatitis and that it is not how it is and how it is not 
possible that it should not possible that it should not be. 
be. —. 

2.5 that it is not___and that it is how it is not and how it is 
right thatit shouldnot be__. right that it should not be. 

B8.2 of the route, that it is___. of the route, how it is. 

8.3 very many signs that what-is vety many signs as to how 
is unborn, etc. what-is is unborn, etc. 

8.9 for it cannot be asserted nor for it cannot be asserted nor 
can it be known that it is can it be known how it is not. 
not —. 

Modality of the Routes 


The interpretation of Parmenides’ éo7: as a sentence-frame presenting 
the speculative “is” explains a detail of B2 that otherwise remains 
baffling. The modal clauses in the statement of the two routes in B2 are 
opposed not as contradictories but as contraries. This holds whether 
we translate daws and ws as “that” or as “how.” The second half of 
B2.3 has the form, roughly, of ~O — 4$, (not possible that so-and-so 
should not be such-and-such), and the second half of Bz.5 the form of 
D) é, (it is necessary that so-and-so should be not such-and-such).59 
Since “not possible not" is the equivalent of “necessary,” the first 
route says, in effect, “is, and necessarily is”; the second, “is not, and 
necessarily is not" (or, closer to the nuance of Greek modal terms: “‘is, 
and rightly is”; “is not, and rightly is not"). Now if one thing can be 
certain about Parmenides, it is that he intended the choice between the 
two routes to be exclusive, involving mutually exhaustive alternatives, 
that is, contradictories. The emphatic decision (kploıs) between “is” 
and “is not” in B8.15 f. has the same force as the decision between the 
two routes in B2, as we can see from the fact that Parmenides refers 


59. Greek modal terms do not always conform to the logic of our terms “possible” 
and “necessary.” For example, the denial of xpý or xpewv does not convey the absence of 
necessity but a negative injunction. This is related to the fact that xp} (or xpewv) does not 
mean simply “it is necessary," but rather “it is rightly necessary” (see below, Appendix III). 
But nothing hinges on this peculiar nuance or xpeóv in the case of B2.5. 
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back to the latter with the remark “it has already been decided 
(kerpıraı) as is necessary, to leave the one route unthinkable and 
nameless . . ." (B8.16 £.). We would be seriously misreading Bz if we 
allowed the modal clauses to mitigate the radical contrast between “‘is” 
and “is not." 6o 

The most plausible explanation is that the two equivalent modalities 
function epexegetically. They do not actually govern, respectively, the 
sentence-frames “is” and “is not”; rather they draw out and make ex- 
plicit a modality of necessity already built into the use of “is” featured 
in the two routes.®! 

The modality “really” is precisely such a modality. If one should add 
“really” after “is” in the proposition “ The world is fire," one would 
not be adding a qualification; the “really” is already implicit in the 
“is,” as one can see from the fact that the addition of the adverb in no 
way changes the meaning of the assertion.®? Instead of saying “really” 
(Anbös, aAndeir, or övrws), Parmenides uses the modal clauses “it will 
not do not to...” and “it is rightly necessary that... ." The modality 
of necessity is appropriately felt as implicit in the ør: insofar as the 
latter partakes in the “is” of identity. 

Explication by means of a modal clause is not Parmenides’ only 
linguistic device for bringing out the force of speculative predication. 
He has at least one other device: the adverb maumay, “altogether” (cf. 
B8.11 maumav meAévos, “to be altogether, without qualification”). In 
later chapters I shall argue that doriuws, “acceptably, in a manner 


60. Owen (“Eleatic,” p. 91 n. 1) argues that the two routes are opposed as “must” and 
“cannot” so as to leave room for a third route, the route of mortals, that says “can” (i.e. 
“can exist"). Lloyd in Polarity and Analogy charges that Parmenides “forces an issue” by 
presenting us with alternatives that are not exhaustive (pp. 104, 105 f.). 

61. That is, we should not, after all, represent Bz.3 as $.: ^ Q — óx (or, equivalently, 
as $x-C)¢x), and 2.5 as ~ ¢,-O~¢,. Rather, we should invent for 2.3 a notation such 
as, 

D 
$x 
and for 2.5, 
D 
~ bx, 
where the square above the two propositional functions indicates that a modality of neces- 
sity is an intrinsic feature of the predication we have in mind. 

62. Cf. J. L. Austin’s remarks on “real” as an “‘adjuster-word” in Sense and Sensibilia 

(Oxford, 1962), pp. 73-77. 
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commanding approval” (cf. B1.32 Soxipws elva), is yet another Par- 
menidean way of saying “really,” 63 and that the polymorph deity of 
Fate-Constraint is a mythical and pictorial projection of the modality 
implicit in the speculative “is.’” 64 


63. See below, Chapter 8. 
64. See below, Chapter 6. 


3 


The Vagueness of What-Is-Not 


In the deductions of B8 ¿óv appears almost obsessively as the subject 
of all predications. But at the beginning of the fragment it is no more 
than a participial version of the bare * — is _.” The éóvis whatever 
answers to the Bow, "quest," of the positive route. We might 
translate “the so-and-so which really is such-and-such”; but we might 
also translate “the such-and-such that so-and-so really is?;! we 
might speak of “‘so-and-so in its reality” or of “‘the reality of so-and- 
so.” The ambiguity is inevitable here. In English, too, the expression 
"what-is" might represent ambiguously “the x such that x is F” or 
“the F such that x is F.” Parmenides employs +ó éóv globally, with the 
ambiguity of English “what-is” (the expression corresponding to 
“so-and-so is such-and-such”). But the ambiguity does not vitiate the 
argument in “Truth.” For, as I will indicate, we can reconstruct the 
argument according to either sense and still get the deductions of B8. 
I will use this ambiguous “what-is” in giving a literal translation, and 
the two more ponderous equivalents when giving an exegesis. 

What is important for the interpretation developed here is that 
óv, or what-is, collects the values that go not on the left-hand side, 
the subject position of speculative predication, but rather those that go 
on the right-hand side, the predicate position. We can now understand 
why Parmenides treats éóv and aAndeıa as equivalent. (That he does so 
is quite clear. The edv is the grammatical subject of all the deductions of 
B8, and in 8.51 the goddess tells us that her Aóyos was udis &dnBeins, 
“about reality, truth.”) 2 


1. Cf. Charles H. Kahn, Anaximander and the Origins of Greek Cosmology (New York, 1960), 
P- 175, and his “The Greek Verb ‘To be’,” p. 251; also Boeder, Grund und Gegenwart, p. 
136 n. 1. 

2. W. J. Verdenius in “Parmenides B2.5," Mnemosyne, ry (1962), 237, has reminded us 
that Truth is the subject of the goddess’ discourse, and that “Truth in this context is not a 
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That the positive route is the route 7o what-is and Zo truth means, of 
course, that there is distance or separation (cf. ywpis) between the 
traveler and his goal. In other words, the image of the route is one not 
of immanence but of transcendence. The metaphor of “signposts 
along the route, that/how —— is ? (B8.2-3) gives further emphasis 
to this distinction. To quote Owen: “Destinations do not contain the 
signs that lead to them, and travelers at their destination have no use 
for the signs." 3 

The remarks about the meaning of ¿óv apply mutatis mutandis to um 
éóv, ““what-is-not,” and to the two other words which Parmenides 
employs, presumably as its synonyms, undev and où éóv. We ate now 
in a position to see that the rejection of the negative route is not a 
rejection of negative predication in general. It is rather a rejection of 
negative attributes in answer to speculative, cosmological questions. 
This line of inquiry is rejected not as meaningless but as ineffectual (oùx 
avvoröv, B2.7). And the rationale of the rejection—so far as Bz is con- 
cerned ^—lies precisely in the comparison of 8/{nois with a route. 


The Rejection of “ What-Is-Not”: A Literary Analysis 


There seem to be two themes in the text: öi£noıs which goes after 
what-is-not (i.e. “the so-and-so which really is not such-and-such” or 
“the such-and-such that so-and-so really is not") cannot be success- 
fully completed; and it cannot even get started. The text explains: “For 
you could never come to know what-is-not, nor could you single it 
out—for it cannot be consummated” (B2.7). The words ov yap &vvoróv 


logical category but is to be understood as the true nature of things.” I differ from him in 
not assuming that “Truth” or “Realität” is to be understood as the subject of the Eorı and 
elva of B2. Cf. his “Der Logosbegriff bei Heraklit und Parmenides, IL," p. 114: “Das Wort 
‘Sein’ verkorpert die absolute Realität, das Wort ‘Nichts’ die absolute Nicht-Realität.” 

3. G. E. L. Owen, “Plato and Parmenides on the Timeless Present," The Monist, yo 
(1966), 322. It is wrongheaded to argue, as does Untersteiner, that the image illustrates 
inherence of what-is in the route (p. xc), that the route ‘“‘creates gnoseologically the &ov” 
Ixxxviii). 

4. Do Bs and B8.34 suggest a rejection of a// negative thought? The translations that 
would serve such an interpretation are, respectively, *the same is there to be thought of 
and to be" and “and the same is there to be thought of and is that on account of which is 
(the) thought.” If I am right about the prominence of the route motif and about the meaning 
of &ityois, then surely “to think of” (voeiv) in these passages has the force of 8ifnoOa. If 
these lines condemn negative thought, it is negative thought as applied to a cognitive quest 
that is being condemned. 
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at the end refer ambiguously to the act and to the object of the act. This 
ambiguity is felicitous, for the idea surely is that the journey is not 
consummated because the goal itself is unsettled. The incompleteness 
of what-is-not is the incompleteness, for example, of “the so-and-so 
which really is not-bright,” or alternately “the real not-brightness of 
so-and-so.” If “the bright" is something, then “the not-bright" is not 
a second thing parallel and equal in rank to it, but something wholly 
indeterminate and vague: anything and everything outside it. So, if we 
consider a journey to “what is really not-F” (I shall from here on omit 
the alternative sense for un édv), clearly this is a journey that could 
never be brought to completion. For we have no criterion for recog- 
nizing the goal (B2.7 oüre yvotns) if we should chance to come upon it. 

Indeed the journey could not even be undertaken: B2.8 odre dpaoaıs, 
“you could not even single out the goal.” The Greek expression is 
again of special interest. The core idea in the verb dpa is, as we have 
seen,5 that of selective attention and focus. In the Odyssey it is used 
within the framewotk of the journey motif with reference to a guide 
who “shows” a traveler the place or route of his destination. In Par- 
menides the point made by means of dpalw is that a traveler who seeks 
what-is-not cannot even mark, descry, or set his bearing on the goal; 
and no guide could ever show him the way. 

The route of negative speculative predication is one “from which no 
tidings ever come” (B2.6 mavarevden). What is carried on such a route 
is lost without a trace, “never having been heard from" (B8.21 
Öarvoros); it has “gone astray” (B8.28 éAdcyPnoav), lost “far and wide” 
(B8.28 rire pod’), “driven” as if by a strong wind (B8.28 amdoc). The 
luckless mortals who veer to this route “stray” and “wander” (B6.5 
mAatTovTat = nAäbovraı, B8.54 memAavnpévor). The mind in their breast 
is "led astray” (B6.6 mAaxróv); their wearied "limbs" are “much 
led astray” (B16.1 moAumiaykrwv). Their mind is “steered by helpless- 
ness" (B6.5-6). They are “carried along" (B6.6 ¢opoivra), “deaf, 
blind, dazed” (B6.8). They fail to separate clearly between the positive 
and the negative toutes (B6.8 &kpıra pôda, cf. B8.15—16 “the «picts ‘is’ 
or ‘is not’”). So they are "forced by much-inured habit to cast their 
eye, ear, and tongue on this route” (B7.3-4) in the hope of reaching 
something. But their eye remains “aimless” (B7.4 &okowov); their ear 


5. Above, Chapter I, n. 28. 
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and tongue only “echoes” with its own sounds (B7.4 xrjeooav).6 
Their course is actually one which “turns back on itself" (B7.9 
maAivrpomos). They are carried farther and farther away from any pos- 
sible station precisely because their goal, their aim, has not been 
sharply and clearly determined.? 


6. I would like to think that yAdéoca refers to the organ of speech here. Cf. Mansfeld, 
P- 43. If so, the adjective “echoing” could be understood as modifying both “ear” and 
“tongue.” This would give us an aural-lingual counterpart to the “‘aimless eye”: the ear 
rings with its own private buzzing; the calls of the tongue come back “echoing,” i.e. 
unanswered and unfulfilled. The idea of “echoing” seems to belong with the “backward 
turning route.” (Henry Adams in ch. 14 of Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, in a brilliant 
imaginative version of a dialogue between William of Champeaux and Abelard, gives this 
exchange: Wm. “A sign of what, in God's name!” Ab. “A sound! a word! a symbol! an 
echo only of my ignorance." Wm. “Nothing, then! ... therefore to you God does not 
exist except as an echo of your ignorance.”) But it must be conceded that the linguistic 
evidence is rather on the side of yAdcoa = organ of taste: see Luther, Wahrheit, Licht und 
Erkenntnis, p. 98 n. 128. It is possible, however, that both meanings are felt: for the use of 
ambiguity in Parmenides, see below, Chapter 9. 

7. Tarán fails to do justice to B6 and B7. In B6 he correctly interprets the first line as a 
reference to the first route. But it is surely more than that: it is a statement of the goddess' 
preference for the first route. I don't think any special conclusions (contrast Taran, p. 60) can 
be drawn from ré o’ éyà $páteoÜo: &vorya, “these I bid you ponder,” as this expression is 
formulaic. Indeed, the very vagueness of that sentence indicates that what we have in 
B6.1-2 is not simply the positive route but the doctrine which sanctions it to the exclusion 
of the negative route. So B6.3 is a reminder of the grounds for that doctrine, and for that 
preference: “For I bar you first from this route of quest [scil. the negative route]." Tt is 
picayune to insist that raírzs in B6.5 can only refer to a route explicitly mentioned in the 
lines immediately preceding. In order to rescue such a direct reference for the pronoun, 
Tarán interprets B6.3 as an announcement of a "temporary abandonment" of the first 
route and assumes a lacuna in which this abandonment got explained. All this strikes me 
as arbitrary. Taran agrees that the context in B6.3 requires the filler “I bar you" (the 
last word of the line is missing in our sources). That would be too strong a word for a 
"temporary abandonment.” Besides, Tarán's interpretation calls for a particle like ¿AA 
in B6.3, not for ydp. Finally, the assumption of a lacuna between B6.3 and B6.4 destroys an 
important parallelism between B6.1-4 and B7.1-3. In B6.1 ff., after reminding us of the 
doctrine that sanctions only the positive route, the goddess says: “For I bar you from this 
(zaórms) first route of quest, and then again (adrap érecr') from this one (r5s)." In B7.1 ff., 
we start again with a reminder of the doctrine that excludes the negative route. Then we 
read: “But hold your thought back from that (rjode) route of quest; nor (unöe) should 
much-inured habit force you toward that (rývôe) route." Note how neat this parallelism is. 
The doctrine is recalled as the approval of the positive route in B6.1—2; as the rejection of 
the negative route in B7.1. Because of this the particle which introduces the injunction of 
restraint is yap in B6.3 and «Ad in B7.1. Consequently the “and then again" of B6.3 has to 
be matched by “nor” in B7.3, and the “this” and “this” of B6.3-4 by “that” and “that” 
in B7.2-3. This parallelism removes all problems of construction, including what Tarán 
considers an imprecise use of the pronoun raurns in B6.3. The use of the weak contrast 
“this ”—“ this" and “that”-“ that" serves to indicate that the negative route and the route 
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The key to Parmenides’ language is, as we have seen, the Homeric 
motif of the-journey. It should now be clear that this is also the key to 
Parmenides' logic in his rejection of the negative and his acceptance of 
the positive route. All five aspects or phases of the motif of the-journey 
are mobilized for the purpose of expressing the rationale of this prefer- 
ence. The journey to what-is can be consummated. We can get the signs 
or measures of the route from a divine guide. The goddess is about to 
do just that. But the journey to what-is-not is one which heads for 
everywhere and nowhere. Where do I go if I am told to go to “not- 
Ithaca" ? Where do I go if I set my bearings on the “not-Cimmerians” ? 
It is fated to be a journey of mAdvn, of regress and wandering. Here we 
see how intimately Parmenides' argument depends on the models in 
terms of which he understands the philosopher's radically new con- 
cepts of cognition, inquiry, and predication. In one word, the route 
ie is not ? is a route of vagueness in the ancient and literal 
sense of ““vagrancy” or “divagation” (cf. also “vagabond,” “vagary,” 
all of them traceable ultimately to Latin vagus and vagari). 


The Rejection of “ What-Is-Nor”: A Logical Analysis 


The same point can be made in purely logical terms. In rejecting the 
negative route Parmenides is excluding negative attributes, e.g. “not- 
bright." A possible objection to this interpretation is that it leaves 
Parmenides vulnerable to the following criticism: Negative attributes 
need not be indeterminate; they can have a determinate, though per- 
haps less restricted, denotation as complements of the corresponding 
positive attributes. It is characteristic of the grammar of attributes or 
predicates that they always belong to a certain family or genus; and so 
it is always possible to interpret the denial of a predicate as the assertion 


taken by mortals are not entirely distinct. The latter amounts to, or lapses into, the former. 
(Tarán, independently of his interpretation of B6.1 ff., accepts this; and, with some qualifica- 
tions [see below, remarks on structure of the argument in “ Truth”), I agree with him.) 
Three more points in criticism of Tarán's analysis of B6 and B7: as Tarán himself recognizes, 
it is unnecessary to read B6 as an attack on Heraclitus. Also he should have preferred the 
construction of mévrwr in B6.9 as masculine. There is too much of a constellation of pro- 
nouns referring to mortals (adrdr, o£, ofs), in the lines preceding, for zavrwy to be under- 
stood with a different reference. As soon as we recognize the journey motif in this fragment, 
no other construction is possible. 

8. For a modern approach to the logical problem of nonbeing through the cognate idea 
of ambiguity, see Ralph Monroe Eaton, Symbolism and Truth (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), ch. 6. 
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of its complement within that genus or family. For example, the natural 
way to interpret "not-blue" is as “any color other than blue”; 
similarly “‘not-smooth” can be immediately understood as “any texture 
other than smooth." This seems to take the teeth out of Parmenides' 
argument. 

Now if the routes of Parmenides represented no more than descrip- 
tive or classificatory predication (e.g. “Socrates is wise" and “ Socrates is 
a man”), the criticism would be compelling. (The natural way to inter- 
pret “not-wise” is as “unwise,” which is no less determinate than the 
positive predicate; the natural way to interpret “not-man” is as “either 
subhuman or superhuman,” which may be wider in denotation than 
“man,” though it need not be.) One might forestall this criticism, but 
only through a stipulation, namely that no families of predicates are to 
be allowed, so that the denial of a predicate would have to be un- 
restticted. An equivalent stipulation would be that the argument 
applies only to predicates which are not bound by families. The weak- 
ness of the stipulation, in either version, is that it seems arbitrary. 

But, as J have argued, the “is” of Parmenides is a stronger term. It 
is a hybrid between the “is” of predication and the “is” of identity. 
What appears to its right is not an ordinary predicate but a constitutive 
predicate. Since the speculative “is” partakes of the “is” of identity, 
and since the likely candidates on the left-hand side will be things-in- 
our-world, the matching values on the right will also have to be of the 
categorial rank of individuals. And in the case of individuals, negation 
could zo fail to be unrestricted. If I conceive of negation as a comple- 
ment, and I now pause to think of the complement of Odysseus, on 
what do I set my mind? The examples of “not-Ithaca” or “not- 
Cimmerians” given earlier are appropriate as analogues of the indeter- 
minacy or vagueness Parmenides wants to exorcize precisely because they 
involve negations applied directly to concrete things. I am arguing, in 
effect, that Parmenides did stipulate that there are no predicate-families, 
ot (equivalently) that his argument applies only to predicates which do 
not belong to a family. But the stipulations no longer appear arbitrary: 
they are required by the component of identity in speculative predica- 
tion. Again we see that it is not the word “not,” or negative predication 
in general, which is being rejected, but the view that an unqualified, 
unrestricted proposition of the form *'is really not-F” can ever feature 
as the last statement (or one of the last) in cosmological inquiry. What 
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is being rejected is constitutive negation; negation which is ir the world 
as part of its basic structure. It is not hard to think of positions with 
which this thesis is incompatible. Generally speaking, any view which 
holds that the reality of things comprises bot} something definite and 
something indefinite, atoms and the void (cf. the full and the empty), 
matter and form, strays to the negative route. In Parmenides’ own day 
there was apparently a tendency for answering the cosmological 
question in terms of opposites. Whether this was a view already im- 
plicit in traditional belief and patterns of speech, or rather a theoty 
advocated by Anaximander, or the Pythagoreans, does not concern us 
here.? On this view one could say that it was the nature of X to be 
“the bright" and of Y “the dark." In calling these “opposites” or 
* contraries," mortals obviously acknowledge “the dark” as “the not- 
bright." But, as the definite article shows, and as mortals imply when 
they also refer to these as too, “equal,” they think of each as a thing in 
its own right. Parmenides saw the inconsistency here. If “the bright" 
and “the dark” are both real constituents in the world, i.e. the sort of 
entities that can be invoked in answers to the speculative question 
“What is it really?” chen they cannot be opposites. For the opposite 
of "the bright" is something od« àvvoróv, inchoate, unreachable, and 
unsettled. Conversely, if they are opposites, then only one of them 
counts as ¿óv, the other is no more than the indefiniteness of empty, 
unbounded, range. 


The Crux of B8.54: Translation 


The preceding analysis inevitably raises the question of the relation 
of “Truth” to “Doxa,” since what I have just given begs an intet- 
pretation of Parmenides' diagnosis of the fundamental error in dualistic 
systems, his own “Doxa” included. Now this is a large question which 
cannot be answered finally before we have examined in detail the de- 
ductions of B8 and the contents of the second part of the poem. But 
it is also a fundamental question, and it is best that it be faced immedi- 
ately. The actual text of the Parmenidean diagnosis reads: 


popdàs yap karedevro jo yvopas Ovonaleı, 
TÓV piav où xpewv otw, Ev © memAarnpevor eioiv (B8.53—54). 


9. There is a great deal of evidence to support the former alternative: see Lloyd, Polarity 
and Analogy, ch. 1. 
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The translation which conforms to the interpretation given above is 
actually the traditional one, favored by Zeller, Diels,'° Kranz, Burnet, 
Reinhardt, Fránkel—indeed, the majority of critics: 


For they made up their minds to name two perceptible forms, one 
of which it is not right to name, which is where they have gone 
astray. 


Although there are certain difficulties with the first line,!2 the con- 
troversy has been primarily over the second line, “one of which... .” 
The main objection to the translation given above has been that it 
assigns to r@v piov, “one of which,” the sense of +@v érépny, “one or 
another of which." The objection is actually not very compelling.!3 As 
Guthrie put it, “ Parmenides’ expression is often odd, nor is there any- 
thing very strange (certainly nothing obscure) in the phrase uiev rev 
8o, especially if he felt the need of emphasis.” 14 Still the translation 
has had a number of rivals.'5 The one that has gained the approval of 
both Mansfeld and Taran was originally proposed by Croissant and 
later defended by Schwabl—needless to say, interpretations drawn out 
of this translation differ significantly: 


... two forms of which it is not necessary to name a one (= a 
unity of the two).16 


Io. Not in Lehrgedicht, where he specifically argues against this translation (p. 93), but in 
the first and subsequent editions of Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. Some current mis- 
conceptions about the significance of this change on Diels’ part have been corrected by 
Hölscher in his Anfängliches Fragen, p. 104. 

1I. See Mansfeld, pp. 123-27; Taran, pp. 216-20; Guthrie, Vol. 2, pp. 50, 54. 

I2. See below, Chapter 9. 

13. It és significant that Diels, who was the one to raise the objection, was persuaded 
that it was not decisive shortly after publishing Parmenides’ Lehrgedicht, and remained of this 
persuasion: see above, n. ro. 

14. Vol. 2, p. 50. 

15. Most recently, Hölscher (Anfängliches, pp. 104 ff.) repeats the old objection that ôv 
piav cannot have the force of ràv érépsv. He defends the translation “nur eine einzige" (p. 
107) on the grounds that “gerade das ‘nur’ liegt in pia” (p. 106 n. 40). But the inter- 
pretation he develops emphasizes the complementarity of the two forms (p. 107), which 
presupposes a further transformation of “only one of the two" into “one of the two 
without the other." This does not offer much of an advantage over the slight infelicity of 
TÀV play = Tay érépTv. 

16. See Jeanne Croissant, “Le Début de la AOZA de Parménide," Mélanges Desrousseaux 
(Paris, 1937), p. 102; Hans Schwabl, “Sein und Doxa bei Parmenides," Wiener Studien, 70 
(1957), 54 (and cf. revised version in Um die Begriffswelt der Vorsokratiker, ed. Hans-Georg 
Gadamer, Wege der Forschung, o [Darmstadt, 1968], 395 £); also Mansfeld, pp. 125 ff., 
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Most of the critics who translate along these lines regard the clause 
as an expression within the “Doxa,” of a belief held by mortals (marked 
as the source of error in the parenthetical clause which follows). This 
view would have had stronger foothold on the text if Parmenides had 
written rdv iav um xpewv elvaı, i.e. with the clause still under the 
governance of karedevro yvwpas, “they made up their minds.” With 
the modal phrase appearing in direct discourse, the presumption is that 
this is the view of the goddess herself. If it is to be the view of mortals, 
we must understand the sequence B8.5 3-54 thus: “(I tell you) they made 
up their minds to name two forms, of which (they say) it is not necessary 
to name a one.” The first parenthetical remark is superfluous; the 
second is a crucial modification which corresponds to nothing in the 
text.!7 One cannot easily argue that the second parenthetical remark 
can be supplied on the strength of the goddess’ warning that she is 
voicing the deceptive opinions of mortals, not her own; for then we 
would also have to extend this qualification to B8.53: “(they say—but 
don’t you believe them!—that) they posited two forms.” It is perhaps 
possible to develop a consistent interpretation of the “Doxa” on the 
basis of this implicitly qualified understanding of B8.53; 18 but none of 
the scholars who favor a bracketing of B8.54 within “Doxa” seem 


and Taran, p. 220. Croissant's construction was endorsed by Harold F. Cherniss in “The 
Characteristics and Effects of Presocratic Philosophy,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 12 
(1951), 319-45, with the additional observation: “Plato, Sophist 243d-244b ... proves her 
interpretation to be correct, if further proof were needed” (p. 338 n. 101). I would agree 
that the Platonic text is very probably an echo of B8.34. But I do not see that it favors one 
particular translation of that line over others. The passage is the Eleatic Stranger’s challenge 
to dualists to explain their meaning in saying that elva: applies to the Hot and the Cold. The 
Stranger offers them three options: (a) it applies to a third thing; (b) to only one of them; 
(c) to the two taken together. In all three cases dualism is abandoned. The translation 
which Cherniss favors corresponds to (c), the traditional translation corresponds to (b); 
some scholars have translated r&v uíav as odderdpyv, which corresponds to (a). The actual 
translations given by Mansfeld and Taran are verbally inexact. On p. 86 Taran gives “two 
forms, a unity of which is not necessary,” and again on p. 220 “‘a unity of which is not 
necessary (to name).” The latter is, of course, ungrammatical if we remove the parentheses 
around “to name.” But if we leave them on, it is not clear how Tarán has construed the 
infinitive óvoudZew. His wording suggests a personal construction, with xpeov as predicate. 
But the text would then require pia. The same mistake appears in Mansfeld’s explicit 
translations (pp. 126, 129). 

17. This applies directly to Croissant’s parenthetical remark in her paraphrase: “les 
mortels ont convenu de nommer deux formes dont il n’est pas (apparu) nécessaire de 
nommer une seule” (p. 103). 

18. See below, Chapter 9. 
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willing to extend the bracketing to the whole of B8.53.!9 So the critics 
who read the first half of B8.54 as a view of mottals assume an un- 
marked shift from “I tell you” to “they say" (and, of course, back to 
“I tell you? in the second half of B8.54). As an oddity, this is surely 
more jarring than taking rôrv piay in the sense of r&v érépov. 

It is instructive to explore further the consequences of this version 
(implausible though it is) of the competing translation. The contrast 
between “ Truth" and “Doxa” will have to be one of unity of contraries 
versus arbitrary dualism. This we may gather immediately from the 
following paraphrase: “A unity of which two forms is not necessary— 
so they think; but the truth is that it ¿£ necessary.” 2° 

Others who favor this alternative translation see the first part of 
B8.54 as the goddess’ own view.?! In this case the relation between 
“Truth” and “Doxa” is more subtle: It is that of a simple monism 
against a pseudomonism, i.e. a doctrine which claims a necessary unity of 
opposites but which fails to make a case for anything more than a 
dualism. Again this is clear from a paraphrase: “A unity of which two 
forms is not necessary (that's the truth; but they delude themselves into 
thinking that it is).” 22 

What undercuts both versions of the alternative translation is the 


I9. Cf. Taran, p. 223: “ev & wenAavnpevor eiotv refers to line 53 also. If further evidence 
were needed that Parmenides held the basic mistake to include the positing of two forms, 
it would be provided by the ydp in line 53, which introduces the reason why the discourse 
describing the beliefs of mortals is deceitful.” To say that B8.53 gives a reason for the 
goddess’ own doctrine is tantamount to saying that B8.53 cannot be bracketed within 
“Doxa.” WhatTarán means is that half of B8.53, the complement of karedevro (scil. “that 
they should name two forms") is so bracketed. Of course, no one will contest this point. 

20. Schwabl (see above, n. 15) embraces without hesitation the consequence of this 
translation, viz. that ' Truth” is a doctrine of unity of contraries. But this is an unwelcome 
consequence to Tarán, who wants to draw a wedge (sec his ch. 4), rightly, I think, between 
the Platonic Parmenides, champion of the doctrine êv rò máy, and the Parmenides of the 
fragments. So he argues elaborately to dissociate his interpretation of B8.54 from that of 
Schwabl (pp. 220 n. 49, 223). But the distinguo fails to be more than verbal: e.g. when 
Taran says that “it is part of their [mortals’] mistake to deny explicitly or implicitly the 
necessity of identifying the cwo forms while claiming that both are real" (p. 220 n. 49) it 
is hard to see how his view differs from Schwabl's. 

21. So Mansfeld, p. 129. 

22. Cf. ibid., p. 130: “Die Einheit ist keine Einheit, weil sie eine Zweiheit voraussetzt, 
die Zweiheit keine Zweiheit, weil sie Einheit voraussetzt.” This might be called “ pseudo- 
monism” or “pseudo-dualism” indifferently. But Mansfeld’s important insight, that the 
“Doxa” is based on a ** Pseudodisjunktion ” is intelligible with much greater clarity on the 
basis of the traditional translation (Zeller and others), as I shall presently show. 
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meaning of od ypecv. Croissant had argued with great confidence that 
this should be understood as the denial of necessity—in effect, as a per- 
mission-clause instead of a prohibition-clause (“not necessary to” is 
the equivalent of “possible not to”).23 But the fact is that the Greek 
terms of the yp7-family do not express the notion of necessity that con- 
forms to the familiar rules of modal logic, but the much richer concept 
of aptness, propriety, rectitude.?* The translations “it is necessary” or 
“it is needful” for yp7 and related impersonals often work (if there is no 
negation), but only because the corresponding English words are them- 
selves ambiguous. The precise, literal translations are: “must,” “needs 
must," “ought,” “it is fitting," “it is right," and the like. What is 
characteristic in the grammar of these English expressions is that they 
afford no distinction between internal and external negation.?s Greek 
xe7 and related impersonals behave in exactly the same way.26 

If we change “‘it is not necessary” to “it is not right,” then the al- 
ternative translation becomes: 


two forms of which it is not right to name a one (= a unity of the 
two).?7 


If this represents the view of mortals, then the contrast of “Truth” to 
“Doxa” is one between monism and strict dualism. Again, the paraphrase 
makes this clear: “A unity of which is not right (so 7/ey think; but 
actually there is nothing wrong with such a unity).” But quite apart 
from the implausibility of the shift from “I say” to “they say,” or of 
the implication that “Truth” is a doctrine of the unity of contraries, it 
is certain that the “Doxa” is not a strict dualism: there is a great deal 
of “mixing” and “blending”? in it. 

It remains for us to consider this revised alternative translation under- 
stood as an expression of the goddess’ own view. In that case the con- 
trast is between simple monism and unity of contraries. Here is the para- 
phrase: “A unity of which is not right (that’s the truth; but Zbey think it 
is right).” This is not implausible. A good case can be made for the 

23. Page 102. 

24. Cf. Hölscher, Anfängliches, p. 107. See also below, Appendix III. 

25. One might be able to express this distinction (not without awkwardness) through 
voice modulation: “It’s not that you wust do it; I’m simply leaving it up to you to decide." 

26. This is why xp, in contrast with Sez, takes either pý or où in constructions with 


infinitives. Croissant's denial of this (p. 102) finds no support in the standard grammars. 
27. Without the gloss in parentheses this is Diels’ translation in Lehrgedicht, pp. 41, 95. 
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view that the outlook of mortals is reducible to Heracliteanism. But 
the translation under consideration overstates this—it makes mortals 
into conscious advocates of the Heraclitean doctrine. 

On balance, the difficulties with this whole family of alternatives to 
the traditional translation remain much mote serious than the difficulty 
of taking rõv piay as r&v érépņv. The natural and the most plausible 
sense is: “one of which it is not right to name.” 28 


B9.4: Translation 


Mortals proceed on the assumption that there is no mistake in naming 
both “Light” and “ Night." In so doing they are treating the two forms 
as too, “equal”; they think, in other words, that neither is deficient in 
being, that neither is more closely ranked with what-is-not, or that 
neither has a lesser claim on what-is than the other. I am giving, in 
effect, alternative paraphrases of the more direct, less tortured trans- 
lation of B9.4: 


v 3 L4 ? ` > , / l4 
Lowy Gudorépov Errei ovderépw éra umoév. 
both equal, since nothingness partakes in neither.29 


It is one of the most curious turns of Parmenidean scholarship that 
there has been so much resistance to this translation. Fränkel, Kranz, 
Taran, and now Guthrie (many others as well) 3° prefer the translation 
“since to neither belongs no thing," which means (though one practi- 
cally needs a logical calculus to figure it out) that "anything in the 
universe has to be either Light or Night or a mixture of them.” 3! This 
they understand as an explanation of the preceding line, “everything 
is full of Light and invisible Night together." It is actually no more than 
a reiteration of the latter; at any rate, the phrase “both equal” is left 
unexplained. 

Lloyd’s study, Polarity and Analogy: Two Types of Argumentation in 
Early Greek Thought, has now put in perspective the Archaic conception 

28. In the most recent literature, this translation has the approval of Long in “ The 
Principles of Parmenides! Cosmogony," p. 99, and Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 50. 

29. erei is understood more easily as introducing an explanation of tewv than of wäv 
zÀéov (in the preceding line); pnêév is more naturally taken with the sense of what-is-not, 
which it carries in its other two occurrences in the fragments (B6.2, B8.10). 

30. Foran account of the controversy on the translation of this line, see Tarán, pp. 165 f. 


Cf. Mansfeld, pp. 150-54; Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 57. 
31. Tarán, p. 164. 
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of cosmic opposites. Against the background of the evidence he brings 
forward,?? it would be implausible if Parmenides’ towy audorépwv were 
not a reference to equality of status in the order of reality. The notion 
of inferior status is expressed, already in Homer, by the adjective 
ovridaves, “a man of nought”; the goddess would be perfectly within 
the idiom of mortal discourse in saying “neither partakes of nought.” 
The simpler translation is undoubtedly preferable and more meaning- 
ful.33 Given this sense, B9.4 is the corollary of B8.54, understood as 
* one of which it is not right to name," which confirms the validity of 
that particular translation. 


B8.54: Interpretation 


Many of the proponents of the traditional translation of B8.54 take 
it to mean that Parmenides identified one of the forms (specifically 
Light) with éóv and the other with u? éov. This is by no means necessary. 
Aristotle, whose understanding of the text conforms to the traditional 
translation, does not speak of identification; his wording is “he 
[Parmenides] ranks the hot with (r&rreı karé) what-is and the cold with 
what-is-not" (Metaph. 987a1). As Mansfeld has pointed out,” this 
implies no more than analogy. But I am not even sure that Parmenides 
intends a “ranking,” specifically of Light with what-is. À close reading 
of the “Doxa” will reveal analogies and disanalogies between either 
form, on the one hand, and what-is, on the other.35 It is certainly 
significant that the goddess issues her condemnation of one form 
before she furnishes the identity and respective attributes of the two 
contraries. This begins at the second half of B8.56, with the strongest 
indication of an analogy between Light and what-is given in B8.57 “in 
every way the same with itself." But the reason for the condemnation 
must already be clear at B8.54; if there is any doubt, the first word of 
B8.55, ravria, “the contraries,” settles it. Mortals have posited two 
forms, and they think of them as contraries. If so, one is the negation of 
the other, i.c. something ov« &vvoróv, vague and unsettled, and so it 
would not be right for them to name it. The goddess knows this and 

32. Ch. 1, esp. pp. 18 and 23, also p. 217. 

33. Mansfeld gives this translation (p. 151), but his interpretation of the fragment as a 
whole (pp. 153 ff.) seems unconvincingly labored. 


34. Page 138; cf. Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 56. 
35. See below, Chapter 9. 
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explains it as her own view; the Kouros understands. But mortals, un- 
perturbed by the implications of contrariety, speak of the two forms as 
"equal" and insist that “neither has a share in nothingness” (Bo.4). 
They are not aware of the radical inconsistency between “equal” 
(recall chat in Greek £eos means both “equal” and same") and “ con- 
trary." But the inconsistency could not be removed simply by dropping 
the adjective “equal” and defining one contrary out of each pair in the 
table as the negation of the other. For we must not allow a choice 
between a negation and ze negation. For example: if we are to hold on 
to “bright,” the denial will not be ambiguous, as between “shade other 
than bright" and "anything else in the world whatsoever"; the latter 
will absorb the former. The corollary is that “bright” itself is being 
redefined. It is no longer a part or fragment in a continuum, or a mem- 
ber in a predicate-genus or predicate-family; it is now a thing with its 
own integrity; self-identical in the sense that is opposed not just to 
“dark” but to "everything else.” To put it generally: once we under- 
stand “G” (the contrary of “ F”) as simply “#oz-F” (in an unqualified 
sense), then not only do we drop “G” from the language, we also 
redefine “F.” As “G” gets banished from the language, and gets lost 
in the total vagueness of nothing-in-particular, “ F” (and, correspond- 
ingly, F—the form regarded extra-linguistically) comes into sharper 
focus. Before this unqualified disjunction, the two were blurred and 
confused. 

This may very well explain why Parmenides does not say àv érépsv, 
but rather rà» uiov. The pronoun Erepnv would have suggested that 
either alternative is initially plausible, and that our choice is yet to be 
determined; wie» denies that we ever had a choice between two contrary 
forms.36 


Parallels 


The controlling insight behind Parmenides’ rejection of un edv and 
of what I consider his cognate doctrine, that one of the forms posited 
by mortals is to be dropped (the other, consequently, redefined) is one 
that has received expression in a variety of ways in the history of 
philosophy. It has much less in common with puzzles about the 


36. This solution to the puzzle of uíav, in place of érépsv, was suggested by Frankel: see 
Wege, p. 180; cf. Dichtung, pp. 410 f. Cf. Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 54; also Long, p. 99. 
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meaningfulness of references to nonexistent entities (Chimaeras, 
Pegasus, hippogriffs), but has much more in common with contexts and 
doctrines such as the following: the argument in the Hippocratic 
Ancient Medicine (chapters xiii, xv) against the reification of contrary 
“powers” ; Aristotle’s doctrine that a substance admits of no contrary ; 37 
Descartes’ puzzle in Meditations III as to the “truth” or “reality” of our 
ideas of heat and cold; or the doctrine in Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, that 
at the level of atomic facts the only opposition possible is between a 
given fact and the rest of logical space.38 The text from Descartes 
affords an especially suggestive parallel: 


So far are the ideas I have of heat and cold from being clear and 
distinct, that I cannot learn from them whether cold is only a priva- 
tion of heat or heat a privation of cold, or indeed whether either or 
neither is a real quality... . If it be indeed true that cold is nothing 
but a privation of heat, 39 the idea which represents it to me as some- 
thing real and positive may quite properly be termed false; and so 
in other cases.*? Ideas of this kind I need not indeed assign to any 
author other than myself. For if they are false, i.e. if they represent 
what is not a thing, then by the light of reason it is known to me 
that they proceed from nothing, i.e. that they are in me only be- 
cause of some lack of perfection in my nature.*! 


Descartes’ speculation about the origin of these “confused” ideas (the 
beginning of the passage quoted and earlier statements in the same 
paragraph show that he considers both the positive and the negative 
ideas confused) does not concern us here. What is interesting is the 
logic of Descartes’ passage, which can serve, in this respect, as a pattern 
for the interpretation of B8.54. 


37. Categ. 3b25. 

38. Cf. 2.061, 2.062, 4.0621. This requirement cannot be fulfilled by facts in the ordinary 
sense: “A is blue at 7" excludes “A is green at z.” This is true generally when the predicate 
assigned to a subject is a determinate under a determinable (see W. E. Johnson, Logic [Cam- 
bridge, 1921] Part I, ch. 2). If I be permitted this vocabulary as a device toward an ex- 
plication of Parmenides, the doctrine of B8.54 has as corollary: no determinate under a 
determinable can count as a real thing (“can rightly be named"). 

39. Note Descartes’ use of the speculative “‘is.” 

40. Descartes means colors, sounds, odors, tastes, tactual qualities. 

41. Descartes: Philosophical Writings, tr. Norman Kemp Smith (New York, Random 
House, 1958). 
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There is yet another doctrine that bears comparison, although in 
this case it would not be correct to speak of a “parallel” since we 
actually have an historical relationship of dependence on Parmenides. 
I have in mind three contexts in Platonic dialogues: the doctrine of the 
isolated self-identity of the Forms espoused by young Socrates in 
Plato's Parmenides (129d-e); the corresponding nominalistic theory 
formulated in Socrates’ dream in the Theaetetus (201d—202c); and the 
related semantics and ontology of the ójiuoets, “the late-learners,” of 
the Sophist (251a-c). But it would require a long excursus to explore 
this line of connection between Father Parmenides and the fourth- 
century developments these passages reflect.*? 


The Decision 


The double relationship of contrast and analogy between the two 
parts of Parmenides’ poem has been brought out most clearly in Mans- 
feld's study. The formula employed by Mansfeld to express this is: 
disjunction of contradictories versus pseudo-disjunction of contraries.43 This is 
a clear interpretive insight, though I think Mansfeld assigns himself an 
unnecessary burden by trying to structure the argument in “ Truth” as 
a sequence of disjunctive and hypothetical syllogisms. Furthermore, 
the traditional translation of B8.54 serves as a vehicle of this insight 
much more directly than the alternative translation (“‘not necessary to 
name the unity of the two") he prefers. 

Even before the deductions of B8, one can say this about éóv with 
confidence: éwura@ m&vrooe twirdv pndevi 86 AA TwUror, “same in every 
way with itself and not the same with anything else.” Of the perceptible 
forms we learn later (B8.57 f.) that each is éwur@ mavrooe rwùrov | T@ 8 
érépq pt) TwUTdv, “same in every way with itself but not the same with 
the other.” 44 Conversely, it is a test for reality that it answers affirma- 
tively to the decisive question éerw 7 oók éorw; “is or is not?” with the 


42. For an account of this historical development, see Hans-Georg Gadamer, “Zur 
Vorgeschichte der Metaphysik,” Anteile: Festschrift Martin Heidegger (Frankfurt a.M., 1950); 
repr. in Um die Begriffswelt der Vorsokratiker, pp. 377 ff. 386 ff.; also his “Plato und die 
Vorsokratiker," Epimeleia: Die Sorge der Philosophie um den Menschen (Festschrift Helmut 
Kuhn), ed. F. Wiedmann (München, 1964), pp. 138 ff. 

43. Cf. p. 87: "Dem gewöhnlichen Sterblichen ist der Gegensatz zwischen Sein und 
Nichtsein nicht kontradiktorisch, sondern nur konträr.” 

44. Cf. Mansfeld, p. 133. 
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question understood as an absolute disjunction of contradictories. 
There is a constellation of assumptions or principles behind this Par- 
menidean approach that can be made explicit through the following 
series of propositions (the order is irrelevant, since the propositions 
seem to entail one another): (a) At the level of reality, opposition can 
only be one of unqualified contradiction. (b) The test for reality is the 
question “is or is not?” understood as a disjunction of contradictories. 
(c) Only complete, self-contained, self-sufficient entities (i.e. individuals 
or substances) are uniquely in contrast with everything-else-outside. 
(d) At the level of reality there are no contraries. (e) At the level of 
reality there can be no families or genera of predicates. 

The concepts duos, “nature,” aAndeın, “reality,” voety, “critical 
cognition," difnars, “quest” ; the metaphor of the route; the use of the 
“is” of speculative predication—all depend on this network of as- 
sumptions. It has sometimes been said that Parmenides “forces the 
issue” by asking “is or is not?".*5 This is not quite fair. The radical 
disjunction is embedded in a larger framework of assumptions which 
underlie Greek ontology before Parmenides and, to a considerable 
measure, after him. Parmenides is the man who revealed these con- 
nections; he brought out the commitments of a critical-realist frame- 
work of concepts—already established, at the level of practice or use, 
or of direct (prereflective) speculation, among his predecessors. 


Structure of the Argument in “Truth” 


In retrospect we see with even greater clarity that the opening state- 
ment in “ Truth”—the statement of the routes—does not function as 
premise laid down or as a thesis proposed for proof (cf. “ Being exists”); 
nor does it function as a dialectical proposition (cf. “that about which I 
am speaking exists"). It simply represents what the metaphor of the 
route suggests: two lines of quest or inquiry. Ánd this most plausibly 
means lines of inquiry into the real essence of things. Parmenides 
merely assumes that his hearers or readers are familiar with questions 
of the form “what is it really ?". His first move is to reject all answers 
that present the reality of something as the opposite, the negation, or 
privation of something else. And the rationale of this does not involve 
a wholesale rejection of negative language as such. 

The strength of the argument is that it contains nothing an inter- 

45. Lloyd, p. 106. 
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locutot or philosophic opponent might not be willing to grant initially. 
The shock comes in B6 and B7, with the claim that mortal ways of 
thinking veer to the negative route, that they are the negative route. It 
is this turn to “this means you,” which must have struck Parmenides’ 
audience or readers as a “very contentious challenge” (B7.5 moAvdnpw 
&leyxov).*55 This “challenge” he is prepared to justify: “judge [or 
“decide °] for yourself by argument (Adyw, B7.5).” And B8 provides the 
justification. The argument, in effect, proceeds in four steps: (1) 
presentation of the two routes of inquiry into the nature of things; 
(2) rejection of the negative route; (3) challenge issued, that the route 
of mottal thinking lapses into the negative route (B6—7); (4) justification 
of this challenge (B8). 

When we reach stage (3) it may be useful to refer to the ineptly 
navigated route as a "third route." Parmenides himself does this in 
B6: “First I bar you from this route [the route of negative predication]; 
and moreover from the one on which mortals wander." To call this 
third route one that combines “being” and “not-being” is misleading. 
The routes of Bz are, as we have seen, lines of investigation; they are 
types, theoretical possibilities; they contain no material predication. 
Parmenides intends that if we take the pattern of the &orı-route and 
apply it to the various assertions about the nature of things advanced 
by mortals, we will find that a good many of these assertions will fail 
to pass the test.47 It is in that sense that mortals are “two-headed” 


46. As Verdenius (“‘Logosbegriff,” p. 64) saw, the aorist py8évra clearly shows that the 
&Aeyxos has already been delivered (Taran, p. 81, approves this construction). But what has 
not as yet been appreciated is that &Aeyxos could not mean “proof” and zoAvdnpts probably 
does not mean “much-contested.” Strictly speaking, there are no “proofs” before B8. 
Besides, if proofs have already been given, why should they be judged further? This makes 
me think that Parmenides’ &Aeyxos (masc.) is closer, in spite of the contrast in gender, to the 
Homeric 10 &Aeyxos, “reproach, blame," chan to ó EAeyxos, “refutation, scrutiny,” of 
classical literature. (But see Boeder, Grund, p. 150.) As for moAvdnpis, on strictly morpho- 
logical grounds it is more probable that it means “much-contending” than “much- 
contested." In the absence of other parallels, LSJ equates Parmenides! zoAvdynpis with a 
third-century A.D. moAvönjpros = “‘much-contested.” But an -ns adjective does not have the 
same sense as a -ros adjective. 

47. Taran recognizes only two routes. He stresses that the route of B6 is not different 
from the route of “Doxa.” Both, upon close examination, “amount” to the route which 
assetts non-Being (cf. pp. 39, 72, 78, 230). But as the word “amount” suggests, the route 
of mortals cannot be identified with the negative route directly or simpliciter. This already 
suggests a compromise between positive and negative. Tarán's denial of a “third route" is 
not borne out even by his own analysis. 
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(B6.5 Sixpovor). They make some progress along the Eorı-route but 
soon, without realizing it, they veer to the negative route.48 

In pressing with the challenge in B8 Parmenides applies the criterion 
of the positive route to at least four types of answers: (a) it is something 
generable; (b) it is something divisible; (c) it is something moving; 
(d) it is something to-be-realized. All these are, on the face of it, types 
of Eorı-assertion. Parmenides shows that they are actually of the oùx 
Eorı-type. Here lies the proof that the route of mortals is indeed 
maAivrpomos, * backward-turning." When the argument is completed, the 
challenge of B6-7 has been justified. 

The justification of the challenge is, moreover, what gives the Kouros 
the “signposts?” which will enable him to navigate the route 
“is ? expertly, in contrast to his fellow mortals. Here one must 
once again take note of the parallel between the presentation of the 
routes by Parmenides' goddess from Bz to B8 and the account of 
possible itineraries Circe gives to Odysseus. Like the goddess of Par- 
menides' poem, Circe initially offered two routes. One, the route of the 
IDaykrei, she ruled out. The other, she explained, calls for expert 
navigation. This possible route becomes for most men a route of 
straying, wandering, and death—as if they had started on the route of 
the /TAeyrrat. Given the “signposts” and the “measures,” a successful 
journey is possible. But the allurements, the distracting temptations to 
“eye, ear, and tongue” will be constant. They must be resisted. 

There is, no doubt, more than methodology in B8. For when the 
implications of accepting only the positive route of speculative predi- 
cation have been fully understood, certain limits have been placed on 
" what-is." When all of the four types of assertions mentioned above 
have been eliminated as special, covert, and disguised cases of the oU« 
Eorı-toute, then we might say (switching, as it were, from the “formal” 
to the “material” mode of speech) that éóv is “un-generable, in- 
divisible, im-mobile, not-to-be-completed”—the corresponding Greek 
words are similarly awkward; some were neologisms. In short, what 
we have here is an argument to a certain ontology by way of what 
might be called “depth grammar." That Parmenides does have some 
understanding of the distinction between the “apparent” and the “real” 
form of discourse is, I think, quite clear. He knows, for example, that 


48. Cf. Gadamer, “Retraktationen zum Lehrgedicht des Parmenides," n. 11. 
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double negation is in certain contexts equivalent to assertion; and he 
knows that the form of words can be deceptive (B8.52 “the deceptive 
«óopos of my words”). So just as negations can be disguised positive 
predications, so, too, simple positive statements of the nature of a thing 
(e.g. “it is that which is generated") may be disguised negations. 

As indicated at the start of this chapter, we may understand this 
argument in either of two ways. The first would be: “the so-and-so 
which really is such-and-such [all this being an analytical translation 
of eöv] really is something ungenerable, indivisible, etc.” The second: 
“the such-and-such that so-and-so really is [again an analytical trans- 
lation] is: being ungenerable, being indivisible, etc." 4^9 In either case 
the ground of the thesis is the elimination of certain candidates from 
the right-hand side (the predicate position) of speculative predication. 
This scheme of analysis is tested against the details of B8 in the next 
chapter. 

49. The corresponding Greek line is B8.3: s &yévgrov éóv xai dvóAeÜpóv éarw. On the 


first interpretation given above, the ¿oru has the force of speculative predication: on the 
second, that of simple identity. 


4 


Signposts 


l4 >” xy ^ e ^ 
.. . póvos Ó” ér: u00os ó80to 
À , € » 4 e ° 4 4 > x 
eimerau ws EOT’ TaUTN Ó eL OYAT Exar 
TOAAG par’, ws ayévnTov ðv Kat dvwA€Opov Eorıv, 


Sole the account still remains of the route, that is — [or 
“how is”]; and on it there are very many signposts that 
what-is is ungenerable and imperishable. (B8.1-3)! 


The sense of this passage should be clear from what has been said about 
the structure of the argument in “ Truth." The account remains in the 
sense that the challenge (€Aeyyos) must be justified and the full im- 
plications of accepting the positive route exposed. In Parmenides’ own 
language: To reach the goal of the “quest,” we must go by the route 
“js.” To stay on that route, we must keep an eye on the “signposts” 
along the way. To be faithful to the imagery, we might think of the 
signposts as imperatives like: "always look for that which is un- 
generable, for that which is simple, immobile, complete." Parmenides 
puts this less expressively by saying: “along the route there are sign- 
posts that [or ‘as to how?]. . .” (B8.2-3). 


1. Taran departs from the accepted construction of B8.1-3. He connects pilos with both 
ws éort and óôoîo giving the phrase the sense of uüUos ws éarw apis o8oto (a “mythos, with 
respect to a route, that it is"). He translates uüfos as “word” and renders the whole 
sequence: “ There is a solitary word still left to say of a way: ‘exists’” (pp. 85, 88). There are 
many things wrong with this translation. It makes it seem that “exists” is said about, or 
with respect to, the route, which would be irrelevant. Moreover, the parallel with B2 
favors strongly taking as čar with döoio, not with uó8os. The apposition “the route, that/ 
how it is” is stylistically weak (in English no less than in Greek), but it is not unintelligible, 
and conveys precisely and effectively the idea of a route-of-predication (cf. Guthrie, Vol. 2, 
p. 26). Besides, the sense “word” for uóflos is very questionable. In its earlier occurrence 
in B2.1 it clearly means “account.” In Homer the correct translations are “speech,” 
“discourse,” “thought,” or “counsel,” never “word” (cf. Cunliffe, s.v.). In post-Homeric 
use the sense of “discourse” shades into “account” and finally into “myth” (see study of 
this word in H. Fournier, Les Verbes ““ dire" en grec ancien [Paris, 1946], pp. 215 f.). 
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Program and Proofs 


It is important to appreciate that the argument of B8 contains first 
a programmatic announcement of all the signposts and then a justifica- 
tion or proof for each. I have been suggesting that the signposts are 
reducible to only four, with four corresponding proofs. I see the cor- 
respondence as part of my argument on the interpretation of “Truth” 
as a whole,? and will not attempt to establish it here before examining 
the body of B8 in detail. Three proofs in B8 are recognized by most 
recent students of the fragments as distinct: B8.6-21 is a proof of 
&yévgrov, “ungenerable,” perhaps also of &véAeÜpov, “unperishing” 
(but see below); B8.22-25 is a proof of avveyés or adiaiperov, “co- 
hesive, indivisible”; B8.26-3 1 is a proof of akivnrov, immobile." The 
remainder is: B8.32-33, which features oùx &reAeUrygrov, “not incom- 
plete”; then a section on thought and reality; and finally B8.42-49, 
which features rereAcopevov, “completed,” and the comparison with a 
sphere. With respect to this remainder, there is no agreement as to what 
exactly is being proved, or on how it corresponds to the program. 

For some of the signposts in the program the correspondence to a 
proof is clear: in B8.3 &yévnrov Kat dvwAeOpov announces the first proof, 
and in B8.5 oj8é aor’ jv oU8^ čara, “nor was it ever nor will it be,” 
seems to amplify that announcement. In similar fashion, oov uovvoyevés 
ve? announces the second proof (indivisibility) and the announcement 
is amplified in B8.5-6 ópoó wär | Ev, ovveyés, “all of it together one, 
cohesive.” 4 Moreover, &rpepués, “unshaking,” in line 4 anticipates the 
proof of immobile." For the second half of the line, the correspondence 
is blurred by the curious variants 78° &yévgrov, “and ungenerable,” and 
70. &réAeorov in the MSS.5 The first is absurdly redundant; the second, 

2. À systematic correspondence between “program” and the proofs of B8 has been 
noted by many students of the fragments, notably: van Groningen, La Composition littéraire 
arcbaique grecque, pp. 226 ff.; Deichgräber, p. 676 n. 1; and Owen, “Eleatic,” p. 102. See 
also: Mansfeld, pp. 93-102; Taran, pp. 191 ff.; and Guthrie, Vol. 2, pp. 26-43. The schemes 
which these authors give vary in details. 

3. It is generally agreed now that this is the better text: see Kahn, Anaximander and the 
Origins of Greek Cosmology, p. 157 n. 1; Owen, “Eleatic,” pp. ror f.; Taran, pp. 88-93; 
Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 26; Verdenius, “Der Logosbegriff bei Heraklit und Parmenides, IL," 
p. 116. For the precise sense of kovvoyeves, see below, discussion of B8.22-25, and n. 34. 

4. In ópo0 wav | ev we seem to have an enjambment: & is the predicate, and it is modified 
by the adverb ópo6 and the pronoun zëv. The meaning is “all of it together one,” or even 


“altogether one,” i.e. indivisible. Compare sáv ópotov (B8.22) in the second proof. 
5. See Taran, p. 82. 
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if translated “not accomplished" or “imperfect” (in accordance with 
Homeric usage), appears to contradict B8.32 oùx &reÀeúrmrov, “not in- 
complete,” and 8.42 rereAeopevor, “completed.” The presence of a reà- 
word in the second half of B8.4 points rather to a correspondence 
between a signpost announced here and the proofs in which oùx 
arededtyrov and rereAeauévov are embedded. Four solutions have been 
proposed: (1) translate 76° &réAeorov as “not-yet-to-be-completed”; 
(2) emend the line to read oùô’ &réAeorov, “nor incomplete” ; (3) emend 
to 75€ reAearóv, “and complete”; (4) emend to nöe réAeov, “and com- 
plete.” 6 Though each of the four, taken by itself, is open to challenge, 
it would not be unreasonable to assume that one or another form or 
combination with the force of reAeıov is what appeared in the original 
text. The presumption is strong that the signpost postulated at the end 
of B8.4 carried the sense of completeness or perfection. 


The First Proof: ““ Ungenerable” 


What should be noticed at the outset is that the proof is one only of 
ayévnrov, “ungenerable.” It is indeed announced as a oñge against 
generation and perishing, and is summarized as a proof of both. But the 
text itself contains only a proof against coming-to-be. Modern trans- 
lations showing a double proof are based on an emendation of B8.19 
émevro, meAoı rò éóv, “could that-which-is come to be in the future," to 
read ¿meu &móAovro éóv, “could, moreover, perish what-is.” The 


6. Ibid., pp. 93-95. I might venture yet a fifth proposal: emend to read reAjev. The 
Homeric formula redynéocas éxardpBas is explained in Cunliffe (s. v. reAjes) as “such 
sacrifices as win accomplishment," and in LSJ as “‘hecatombs of full tale or number or of 
full-grown beasts or of beasts without blemish.” The redjevres oiwvoi of H. H. Merc. 544 are 
“birds of sure augury” (opposite of poxAdyor), and the reAdevr’ ¿mee of Tyrt. 4.2 are "sure 
predictions" (LSJ s. v. reAyeıs). Hesiod’s 'Qxeavoto redjevros moranoto (Th. 242, 959) has 
been attractively explained as “of the circular river Oceanus" by Onians (Origins of 
European Thought, p. 443; see above, Chapter 1, on the meaning of réAos). Cf. LSJ: “the 
river in which all others end, or ending in itself, ever-circling.”” Parmenides could have appropri- 
ated any of these senses: the éóv is “sure to be realized” (see below, Chapter 7), or 
“exactly so” or “fully actualized” or “perfect” (see below, Chapter 5), or “ultimate” 
(that in which everything ends), or “‘self-contained” or “well-rounded.” Being a poet he 
probably intended a play involving several of these senses. The epic form reAjev would 
have struck him as especially suggestive. Owen's reconstruction of the stages of corruption 
from 7e réAevv (*Eleatic,” p. 102) could also serve to explain, mutatis mutandis, the corrup- 
tion of 38e reAjev. The rarity of the form reAgev would have made it probable that the text 
should have got mistranscribed, and then ineptly corrected into what is, in effect, a 
lectio facilior: 48° àréAearov. 
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emendation is unwarranted.? The sequel of B8.18 certainly does not 
tead like a proof against perishing. (I argue below that it is much more 
naturally read as a proof that what-is cannot ge? to be.) Evidently 
Parmenides did not think it necessary to argue against perishing. For 
unlike “to come to be," the term “to perish,” or “not to exist," be- 
longs quite transparently to the route of negative predication. This 
would account for Parmenides’ use of similar adjectives, mavarevdns, 
“of no tidings at all," and &rvoros, “unheard of,” for the negative 
route and for óAe0pos, “perishing.” 

The rationale of the omission of a proof of “imperishable” lies in 
the nature of Parmenides’ argument. We should recall in this connection 
that the idea of basic realities which were “deathless” was part of an 
old and familiar conception of the world. It was no doubt part of the 
Milesian world-view; and it was an outgrowth of the Homeric and 
Hesiodic conception of gods and divine powers. Nevertheless, in the 
Milesian as much as in the Homeric scheme, one had the option of 
inquiring into the origin of these basic realities. For Parmenides, a sus- 
tained Adyos, “rational account” (B7.5), will disclose that “generation” 
is no more possible than “perishing” for what-is. It is precisely in this 
sense that the argument moves toward “grammatical depth.” As a 
doctrine, this extension of the attribute of permanence to encompass 
nongeneration is not wholly new: Heraclitus had said of cosmic fire 
that “it was, is, and will be” (B30), and one may assume that Anaxi- 
mander would have spoken of the črepov, the “boundless,” in similar 
terms. In Parmenides we get an argument for this symmetrical denial of 
birth and death. But that is not all. The term &yévņrov, which occurs 
for the first time in what we have of Greek literature in Parmenides 
B8.3, assumes a meaning stronger than “unborn”: it excludes all engen- 
dering, all coming-to-be, all process. 


7. Diels and Burnet accepted the reading of the MSS. Kranz, however, went back to the 
emendation éner’ &óAorro éóv, originally proposed by Karsten (see Taran, p. 104). Against 
the emendation speak the following considerations: (a) In Bıg we find the sequence 
épu . . . viv ace... nerémevr! amo TODde reAevrijaovo: rpadévra, "they were born, now are, 
and will reach an end in the future having matured." This makes it likely that in the lin- 
guistically similar context of B8.19-20 the word éze:ra should also have temporal sense. 
(b) However we interpret B8.19-20, Diels was probably right in seeing a deliberate rhetor- 
ical effect in the chiasmus ¿metre méÀot . . . yévovro .. . Evert’... péiet čoeoða: cf. Diels, 
Lehrgedicht, p. 80. Taran returned to the MS reading and accepts Diels’ criticism of the 
emendations. Guthrie adheres to the Karsten-Kranz text (Vol. z, p. 27). 
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First Stage: No Birth 


The argument against generation proceeds in three stages. It starts as 
an argument against birth, which develops as an argument against 
growth; it continues as an argument against accretion; and concludes 
as a general argument against any coming-to-be. Here is the text of the 
first stage: 


6 ... Tiva yap yevvav dılyoenı «ùro; 
^ , ° U y 3 9 1.937 ,7 
wh modev avénGer; ovr’ Er un éóvros édoacw 
doce, d’ oú6ëé vocty- od yàp darov ovdé vonrov 
x e ° » 20? s. ` / + 
Eorıv ows ovK Eorı. TL Ò &y pav Kal ypéos cpaev 
e A , ^ ` > , ^ 
IO jorepov 1) TrpóaÜ0ev, ToU undevos apfanevov, piv; 


For what birth will you quest of it? Having grown whither? 
from what? Nor will I allow you to say or to think “from what- 
is-not." For it is neither speakable nor thinkable that it is not [or 
“how it is not]. Besides, what requirement should impel it, later 
or earlier [or “later rather than earlier"], having started from 
nothing, to grow ? (B8.6-10)3 


He starts with a rhetorical question: “ What sort of a birth will you 
quest of it?” This should be a signal to us that a reductio proof will 
follow. He assumes the entailment “if x is born, then x grows," and 
then proceeds to reduce the supposition of growth to absurdity. He 
does this by nesting subordinate reductio arguments within the overall 
reductio against growth: wödev; “from what?" and rn; “whither, 
toward what?” The fact that the next sentence starts with a continua- 
tive oöre, “nor,” suggests that the possibility of generation from 
another what-is is ruled out from the start, since we are, ex hypothesi, 
looking for an origin of the what-is. Our original question would 
apply to this second what-is with exactly the same force. Our search 


8. It is important to note that 75 in B8.7 (the second sentence) has local sense, “ whither” 
or “to what end." This is the more familiar sense from Homer (see Cunliffe, s.v.). For line 
7 I keep the ovre of the MSS without assuming, however, that the particle anticipates 
another ove: see Taran, pp. 101 f., with references to Calogero and others. Taran himself 
does prefer such a dilemmatic structure, and emends B8.12 oùôé into obre. But, as Gadamer 
has pointed out, “solche gleichgewichtige Logik ist gerade nicht parmenideischer Stil” 
(“ Retraktationen zum Lehrgedicht des Parmenides," p. 62). In line B8.10 both translations 
of Üarepov Ñ mpóo8ev are possible, and it is probable that both senses are relevant to the 
argument; cf. Owen, “Plato and Parmenides," p. 326. 
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would have remained exactly at the starting point. We are thus com- 
pelled to seek the origin in what-is-not. Now the supposition that it 
grew out of un éóvis absurd; we fall off the route of positive predication. 
The moral is already clear that we are at home in what-is: the quest for 
origins should never have got started. But if we allow this hypothesis 
to stand for a moment, we still have the further question: Toward 
what? To what end ?—suppose we say: Because of some need, require- 
ment, ot debt (yoéos)—When did that need arise? And when must it be 
fulfilled ? Why at this time and not at another ? (In other words, why did 
the need manifest itself at a certain time 7, or why was the need not felt 
before this time ?) 

This whole proof is nothing short of remarkable. It is a rhetorical 
and condensed version of two types of argument: the indirect proof, 
or proof by reduction to absurdity; and the diagnosis of an infinite 
regress.? Parmenides postulates a series of seven hypotheses: 


(1) birth (yevve) 

(2) growth (o$£90év) 

(3) from something (mó0ev) 

(4) from what-is-not (¿< un édvros) 

(5) toward some end (r$) 

(6) impelled by a requirement (ypéos) 

(7) later or sooner/later rather than sooner (sorepov 7) mpda8er). 


Beginning with (2), each hypothesis represents a logical condition for 
the truth of its predecessor. So if one is rejected, all of its predecessors 
will be rejected (by denial of the consequent). Hypothesis (4) is directly 
denied in the text (B8.8 f. “for it cannot be asserted or thought 
[known] that/how it is not"). The argument is already complete at 
that point, but Parmenides continues down to (7). Here it is important 
to note that he does not add “ but this is impossible”; instead he leaves 
us with a question mark. The man who is after origins may want to 
persist in the search—and well he may, ad infinitum.'? But his fate is 

9. Owen (ibid.) makes a similar observation. But he thinks that the regress arises only in 


connection with B8.10 üorepov À zpóoñev, which he translates “later rather than earlier”: 
see below, n. 10. 

10. This regress ad infinitum could take either of two directions: (a) It might be under- 
stood as continuous with hypotheses 1—7. The advocate of birth would, accordingly, give 
reasons why the need manifests itself at a given time / (cf. “either later or sooner"). His 
defense might be given in this short dialogue: “Why at 7?" —“‘Because it is then that 
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already sealed at the first step, and foreshadowed at (4). The implication 
is that the regress could be checked at any stage by a reductio argument. 
If it is not, it will reach no terra firma. One question will lead to another, 
and yet to another; the journey will never be completed. This is 
exactly what is meant by speaking of what-is-not as oùk avvorörv, “that 
which cannot be consummated," and of the route of mortals as 
mr Mvrpomos, ““ backward-turning.” 

The argument is, of course, the archetype for all subsequent argu- 
ments against generation. What is also of interest is the use it makes of 
what later came to be known as the principle of sufficient reason. Like 
many philosophers after him, Parmenides assumes that one who says 
* x came to be at time z” must be in a position to explain “why at this 
time and not at another." We have here still another clue that predica- 
tion carried for him the force of final and complete explanation— 
exactly as speculative predication is understood in the tradition of 
classical metaphysics. 


Second Stage: No Accretion 


The next section provides a transition to the final generalization of 
the proof: 


e A , , , ° A > 2? 
II ovTws 7) maumav meievaı ypewv éamiv 1) OVI. 
, 4 > ° ` 7 > , , , , 
ovdé ToT èk um Eovros édnjae miorıos ¿oyÚs 
, , > ? , ^ “° » , 
yiyveodai Tı rap” ùro TOD eivekev oUre yeveodaı 
> » > ^ 
ot dAdvobat avijxe Airy xaldoaoa méðnow, 


Aphrodite infuses it with the need." —“ Why does she exert her influence at that moment ?” 
— “Because that is the decision of the Court of Time." —“Why did Time make such a 
decision?” —and so on ad infinitum. (b) The regress may be understood as oblique with 
respect to hypotheses 1-7. This is Owen's understanding of the regress (cf. “later rather 
than earlier”): “the argument is: what reason is there for the world to start at a given time 
£ rather than some earlier time 7 — »? And, since the same question can be raised in turn for 
£ — nand for any earlier time whatever, we have a regress in our hands" (ibid.). Now this is 
not what philosophers usually have in mind when they speak of an infinite regress. For as 
Owen's language suggests, the regress is, at worst, a possibility. The man who opts for a 
beginning at Z over one at Z — n must give a reason for that option. But he seed not give a 
reason for / — n over # — (n + m) because this is oz his option. Actually, what Owen has in 
mind is a case in which one could not give a reason for / over Z — n without also giving a 
reason for £ — n over £ — (n + m). This would be, e.g., the predicament of a man who 
prefers z simply be cause it is later than / — ». The regress in this case does not involve an 
infinite postponement of reasons (which is the test for a vicious regress), but serves rather 
to point up the nonselectivity of the proposed criterion of preference. 
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I$ QAN Exeı 7 86 Kpioıs mept rovrov Ev TOO éarw: 

¿oru 7) oUk éarw* Kekpıra Ò ody, Womep Avdıyın, 

THY pèv é&y Avonrov avavupov (od yap adnOys 

Eorıv 0800s), T?» 8 wore méAew Kai Eernruuov elvai. 
So, it must either altogether be or not at all. Nor will the hold of 
trust permit that something out of what-is-not should come to be 
alongside it. For this reason neither getting to be nor perishing 
would Justice allow, letting loose with the shackles, but holds. 
And the decision about these lies in this: is Or is 
not __. And it has been decided, exactly as is the constraint, 
the one to leave unthinkable/unknowable and nameless—for it is 
not a true route—the other to let be and be veridical. (B8.11-18) 1! 


The first line in this section (B8.11) is not an element in the proof; 
it serves simply as a reminder of the radical xpiors, “decision,” which 
has been made in connection with the two routes. The reminder is 
given once again in the final two sentences of the passage: “ And the 
decision lies in this..." But lines B8.12-15 (second and third sen- 
tences in the translation) are intended to exclude a new possibility. The 
periphrasis “something out of what-is-not to come to be alongside it" 
probably means mpooyiyveoda, “accrual” or “accretion.” After growth 
ex nihilo has been used as an intermediate ( per impossibile) hypothesis to 


11. The problem of lines 12-13 has been discussed in great detail by Taran (pp. 95-104). 
F. M. Cornford’s construction (Plato and Parmenides [London, 1959], p. 37; cf. Mansfeld, 
P: 95) of zep& as having local rather than comparative sense remains sound—quite in- 
dependently of his “Pythagorean” interpretation of this passage. It is unnecessary to give 
a specific reference to avré since, as the context requires, yiyveodai rı map’ auro is a para- 
phrasis for mpooyiyveodel rı aùðr® (mapa with accusative in the sense of "alongside" is 
common in Homer: see Cunliffe, s.v., [2][c]). If there is growth by accretion, the increment 
must obviously come from what-is-not and it accrues indifferently to what-is-not and/or 
to what-is. The assumption of a growth from what-is-not, which is implied in this trans- 
lation, is not surprising in the context of a reductio argument. Once we see that B8.6 ff. 
proceeds by nesting indirect proof within indirect proof, the problems of this passage 
disappear. In particular, there is no need to restore a dilemmatic structure (either from 
what-is or from what-is-not; but not from what-is-not; and not from what-is—therefore, 
no generation at all); and there is no need to emend the text of B8.12 to read èx ro? (in- 
stead of ex uj) éóvros, which is the solution favored by Taran (pp. 96 £., ror £.). At line 14 
I see no reason why we should silently supply eov as object of avjxe. The text is even more 
eloquent without this tacitly understood object. The infinitives yevéoOa and čààvoba: are 
sufficient as complements of the verb. For the construction of B8.17 éáv dvógrov, ávovvpov, 
cf. Soph. Antig. 29 é&v 8’ &kAavrov, &radov. For the translation “ veridical” of erjrunos, see 
Krischer, “ ETYMOZ und AAHOHZ," pp. 166 f. 
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reduce to absurdity the idea of birth, now it is suggested that the idea 
of growth as accretion to an already existing thing is equally objection- 
able. The very periphrasis shows the absurdity of this concept. Pic- 
torially put: Justice holds it fast; nothing will be added to it, and 
nothing will be lost of it. Moreover, with the idea of accretion shown 
as lapsing into the negative route, it is further suggested that all 
“getting to be" (aorist yeveodaı) should be ruled out. Here we pass to 
the third stage of the argument. The choice of tense in the infinitive 
yevéoOo is important for the logic of the argument, as we shall see in 
considering the final stage of the proof. 


Third Stage: No Coming-To-Be 


~ ° ^"^ x L4 \ 97 m~ ° x , 

nos Ò’ ay Ererta TéÀot TO Eöv; mas Ò ay ke yévovro; 
E] ` » 5 , » 20? w , ” 

ei yap éyevr' , oUk Eot(ı), o90. et more pédet Eoeodaı. 
` [A ` 5 , ` xw Ld 

TOS yéveats èv améoBeorou kot &rrvaros oÀeÜpos. 


And how could that-which-is be later on? And how could it pos- 
sibly ger to be? For if it got to be, then it i; not; and no more so if it 
intends ever to be. In this manner has generation been stifled and 
the unheard-of perishing. (B8.19—21) 12 


The crux, of course, is in the sentence ei yap éyevr', oU« ort (B8.20). 
Translated directly, this yields a nonsequitur: “if it came to be (in the 
past) then it is not (in the present)." The entailment fails on either the 
existential or the copulative sense of “is”: from “x existed” or “x 
was F” we cannot logically infer that “> does not exist” or that “x is 
not F" at the present time. Obviously what is essential for the entail- 
ment comes in not through the historical reference of the aorist and 
present, on the two sides, but through the connotation of aspect in the 
two tense forms. Parmenides draws our attention to the verb endings 
by having the goddess say: yevorro . . . &yevr’. Both the alliteration and 
the use of the unusual form éyevr(o), with dramatic euphony at the first 
caesura of the line, heighten this effect. Moreover, since the optative 
carries no time reference, we are made to sense that the focus is on the 
shared value of the aorist aspect: action from, or up to, or a? a moment. 
It is this effect that I have tried to reproduce in English by using the 
translations *' ge? to be” and “got to be” (instead of the more common 


12. Sce above, n. 7. 
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“come to be,” “came to be”). The aspect of the present, on the other 
hand, is duration and continuity. So the meaning is: “if x is ata 
time," then “x is not ___ (in an unqualified, or enduring sense)." The 
same holds, of course, for the existential uses of &yevr' and Eorı, which 
Parmenides would have understood as limiting cases of speculative 
predication. 

The structure of the argument is clear: 


(1) THEsIs: The what-is cannot be at a later time. 

(2) PROOF: For it cannot get to be (= be aż a certain time). 

(3) For if it got to be, then it zs not. 

(4) And this also holds if it is to be at some time (more) in the future. 


The concern in this section of B8 continues to be only with genera- 
tion. After rejecting generation as birth, as growth, and as acctetion, 
Parmenides now rejects it as a sheer coming-to-be or getting-to-be. 
This is his strongest argument. He evidently regards it as a direct, one- 
step teduction to absurdity, without the intermediate hypothesis of 
emergence or accrual from what-is-not. 

An interpretation that dwells on the contrast in B8.20 between the 
momentary aspect of the aorist and the durative aspect of the present 
does not go far enough. The majority of the critics of the fragments 
find in this line a more radical contrast: one between tense, aspect, or 
time, on the one side, and a tenseless and timeless “is” on the other. 
Whether it is right to adopt this radical interpretation in the case of 
B8.20 will depend on our decision on three more general questions: Is 
Parmenides’ &orı logically tenseless ? Assuming that it is, did Parmenides 
understand this fact? Is the what-is timeless ? 

These questions have received a good deal of attention recently.'3 
They are of prime importance for philosophy generally, not just for 
the analysis of Parmenides, and are worth careful study. 


The Eorı as Tenseless 


There are a number of uses of “is” which are correctly understood 
as tenseless. The copulative “is” has, logically speaking, no tense in 
“seven is a prime number," and the same holds for the existential “is” 

13. See Frünkel, lege, p. 191 n. 2; W. Kneale, “Time and Eternity in Theology," 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S. 61 (1960-61), 87-108; Taran, pp. 175-88; Owen, 
“Plato and Parmenides." 
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in “there is a prime number between five and ten,” or for the “is” of 
identity in mathematical contexts. To add * was and will be” to these 
assertions would be worse than superfluous, for it would tend to sug- 
gest that these truths are not necessary. Indeed, the domain of tenseless 
propositions is the domain of necessary truths, and so it includes 
definitions, classificatory truths, and logical entailments. 

Does speculative predication belong in this domain ? There are some 
important differences between the use of “is” in speculative predication 
and the use of it in contexts such as those mentioned above. But the 
case for inclusion in the domain of tenseless truth is strong. For if I 
say “X really is Y" and someone later argues that “ X really is Z” I do 
not conceive of the possibility of a compromise, of the form “X really 
was Y, but now really is Z.” 14 Democritus believed the world to be 
"atoms and the void"; Bishop Berkeley had a different account; a 
modern scientifically oriented philosopher who draws his ontology 
from the latest theory in physics would offer yet a third view. We do 
not conceive that these three views could be rendered compatible by 
being assigned to different periods in the world’s history. The “is” is 
tenseless in all three cases. 

I have argued in Chapter 2 that the earliest phase of Greek philos- 
ophy presupposes the use of speculative predication. It is true, on the 
other hand, that the Ionian pioneers had not reflected on the presup- 
positions of this use. They were, accordingly, inclined to cosmogonical 
(as distinct from cosmological) speculation, and they had no qualms 
about framing their views in the vocabulary of “was, is, and will be," 
ot of $ois (with its connotation of growth). We may assume, on the 
other hand, that early mathematical theorizing did not show these 
lapses into temporal modes of speech. By the late sixth century the 
nascent language of mathematics must have offered a clear and con- 
sistent model of the use of the tenseless “is.” 15 

On the face of it, Parmenides? Eorı is tenseless, and conforms to a use 
already established. But did he understand the logical grammar of this 
use? Did he come to realize that it was a tenseless use of the verb? 


14. Cf. Kneale, p. 98: “the timeless present seems appropriate when we formulate 
assertions of theoretical chemistry . . . if anyone suggested that the atomic constitution of 
chemicals might change in the course of time, much as the political constitutions of coun- 
tries change, we should say simply that we did not know what he was talking about." 

15. Ibid., p. 9o. 
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Parmenides? Awareness of Tenselessness 


The most direct indication of Parmenides’ awareness of the tense- 
lessness of the &orı is in the statement of the two routes in Bz. It is 
significant that he attaches a modal clause to both the positive and the 
negative &orı: “not possible that it should not be" (B2.3) and “neces- 
sary [= right] that it should not be" (B2.5). But this is not enough to 
show that Parmenides was aware of the tenselessness of the &orı. Less 
than a century earlier, Anaximander had glossed xara rò ypeow, 
“according to what is right,” by «ara ri ro? xpovov r&£w, “according 
to the order [or *ordinance?] of Time.” 

The passage that has been considered crucial on this question is 
B8.5: 


° , > 309) y ?, ` m~ > € m ^ 
ové mor Tv oO. Carat, enel viv éarw pod nâr, 
Nor was it ever, nor will it be, since it is now, all of it together. 


Since the phrase “nor was it ever nor will it be” is normally under- 
stood as the denial of being at any time, it would seem that Parmenides 
is telling us here that the &orı makes no allusion to time. Indeed, there 
would have been no question had he written: "nor was it ever nor will 
it be, since it simply is." 16 Or, if he did not think that past and future 
suffice to encompass all time, he could have said: “nor was it ever, nor 
will it be, nor is it now, since it simply is.” !? What he gave instead was 
an uneasy compromise between these two, and this has been trouble- 
some. The emphasis on “it is now” suggests that the &orı continues to 
be conditioned by time. 

A strictly temporal construction of B8.5 would allow for three 
interpretations. The first would have Parmenides arguing that the 
ori is to be located only in the so-called “specious present.” That 
would suit a Cratylus, or a solipsist of the present moment. It is quite 
foreign to Parmenides’ way of thinking; so it may be safely ignored. A 
second interpretation would give “now” not its literal sense but some- 
thing more like “continuously,” “at each and'every moment," “once 
and for all." The force of the whole line would thus be: “There is no 


16. Plato's statement of the timelessness of Eorı applied to eternity takes exactly this 
form in Tim. 37e5. Cf. Taran, p. 182 and n. 16. 

17. For this version compare Plato Tim. 3824-5, and Parm. 151e7-152a3, 155c8-d4. 
Cf. Taran, p. 184 n. 19. 
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need to say that ‘it was’ in the past, or that ‘it will be,’ since it is con- 
tinuously.” But it would be hard to obtain this sense from the text. 
Parmenides is not arguing that we need not say “it was” and “it will 
be." His point is that we cannot say these things at all. 

The remaining contender is an interpretation that renders B8.5 as 
follows: 


Nor was it at some time in the past, but is no longer (= has perished); 
nor will it be at some time in the future, but is not yet (= will be 
born); it is now.!8 


The weaknesses of this interpretation ate immediately clear. From the 
fact that “it is now” we are assured, of course, that it has not perished 
and need not be born. But the logical connection in this case is so 
trivial that the ézei since," appears otiose—an AA, “but,” would have 
served just as well. This is only a symptom of a more serious weakness. 
Those who think in terms of generation and perishing envisage, 
primarily, the possibility of something being born in the past and/or 
perishing in the future. These are the views which Parmenides is anxious 
to counter. But the translation of B8.5 just given says nothing against 
them. 

At any rate, the construction of the text on which this translation 
depends is hardly plausible.19 To get the postulated sense from the 
Greek, we would need in the text the counterparts of the words which 
appear italicized in the translation above: oùk Erı 8 gor. and otaw Š 
Eorı (or unkerı öv and pnw dv). It is much more reasonable to excuse 
the troublesome “now” as an infelicity. After all, there is no simple, 
literal, or direct way of expressing the concept of a tenseless “is,” and 
many philosophers—throughout the ages and independently of Par- 
menides—have used verbal devices similar to his “now all of it 
together." 20 

So it is plausible to assume that in B8.5 Parmenides has registered 
(though not without a certain infelicity) his awareness of the tense- 
less character of the &orı. This would bear out the radical interpre- 
tation of B8.20 which sees in that line a contrast not just of "get- 


18. See Frankel, Wege, p. 191 n. 1; Taran, p. 177. 
19. Cf. Owen, “Plato and Parmenides," p. 320; Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 30 n. 1. 
20. See Kneale, pp. 95 ff. 
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ting to be" versus “enduringly being," but rather one between time 
and aspect versus tenselessness. B8.20 would, accordingly, admit of 
this paraphrase: What a thing gets to be (or comes to be) is not what the 
thing really is, i.e. in its essence or nature. This is an elementary but 
important insight, and it lends force to the final argument against 
generation. 

I find three more indications that Parmenides had achieved an aware- 
ness of the tenselessness of the &orı. There is a notable contrast between 
Parmenides B8.5 and Heraclitus B30 “it was always, and is, and will 
be ever-living fire... .” This contrast cannot be accidental, because 
Heraclitus’ statement echoes an even more famous epic formula: 
“things that are, and things that will be, and things that were in the 
past.” 2! Moreover, strictly from the viewpoint of hexameter composi- 
tion, the temptation to write olet 8 éoriy édv, “what-is always is,” 
which forms the first half of a line with strong expressive euphony, 
must have been considerable. The absence of «iei, “always,” in 
“ Truth” is made all the more conspicuous by its appearance in “ Doxa” 
(B15.1). The contrast seems to have been deliberate. Finally, it should 
not be missed that while Parmenides avoids the juxtaposition, “was, 
is, will be,” with reference to what-is, he employs it emphatically with 
reference to the things of the realm of “Doxa”: “In this way, then, 
according to seeming (xara 8ó£av) these were generated (év),?? and 
now are, and later than now will reach an end (reAevrjoovot) having 
matured” (Br9.1-2). 


Is the éóv a Timeless Entity? 


But the argument of the sceptics, who doubt that the concept of 
tenselessness or timelessness is required in an analysis of Parmenides’ 
fragments, has not as yet been answered in full. The word “now” is 
not Parmenides’ only slip into the temporal mode of speech. At B8.27 
he assigns to what-is the attributes &vapyov &rovorov, “without (tem- 


2I. 7a T éóvra, rà T’ eoadueva, npó T éóvro. In IJ. 1.70 this phrase is used of the extent of 
the prophet Calchas’ vision. In Tb. 38 it is used of the scope of the Muses’ song. For ad- 
ditional considerations drawn from comparisons with Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and 
Melissus, see Owen, “Plato and Parmenides," pp. 325 f. 

22. It should be noted that ¿$u = “were generated” speaks decisively against inter- 
preting the jv of B8.5 or the &yevr’ of B8.20 as “was and is no more.” 
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poral) beginning and never ending.” 23 He also speaks of it as “re- 
maining” in place (B8.29, 8.30; cf. 8.49).?* 

These are important observations, but they are not of equal weight. 
The first can be countered by the following argument: Even if the 
terms &vapyov &ravorov of B8.27 are to be understood as excluding a 
temporal beginning and end (I argue in Chapter 5 that the connotation 
is spatial rather than temporal), this in no way presupposes duration. 
It is characteristic of Parmenidean negations that they are unrestricted. 
And so dvapyov &ravorov would carry the strong sense: “not the sort of 
thing that can have a beginning, or end." If the application of these 
words presupposes duration, then, by the same argument, the applica- 
tion of &yévgrov presupposes the possibility of generation; or the 
application of @xivnrov the possibility of motion. For in these cases too 
we can distinguish between “unborn” and “ungenerab/e,” or “un- 
moving” and “unmovab/.” We can be confident that Parmenides 
understands all these negative attributes (double negatives, according 
to his own account) with the force of the negative prefix unrestricted. 
The sense in each case corresponds to the English ‘“‘-able” version (for 
example “unmovable” rather than “unmoving”). As for the words 
that have the connotation of * remains," we should note that they occur 
in passages describing the what-is as contained within the bounds 
Constraint or Fate. The temporal connotation cannot be taken out of 
that figurative context to be assigned directly to what-is. At any rate, 
connotations of temporality in the language of B8 would tend to be 
offset by the assignment of the attribute rereAeopévov, “accomplished, 
effected, consummated," to what-is. If any residue of the present-tense 
aspect of continuity, currency, or duration should have lingered 
through the many uses of &orı and éóv, the words oùk &reAeórgrov and 
tereheopevov May well be intended to cancel it. 


An Underlying Puzzle 


It is only fair to concede, however, that this does not entirely dis- 
pose of the difficulty of “remains.” A more plausible interpretation 


23. According to the most familiar translation. See Harold F. Cherniss, * Timaeus 
38a8-b5,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 77, Part 1 (1957), 22 n. 46; cf. Taran, p. 180. 

24. Cf. Fränkel, Wege, p. 191 n. 2; Taran, p. 180 n. 12. Owen, who does not share their 
view that the éor is temporal, considers the language of permanence a “radical inco- 
herence” (“Plato and Parmenides," pp. 321 f.). 
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would recognize that the word betrays a certain tension. Should we 
say that Parmenides is inconsistent, or that he is confused? The correct 
answer is, rather, that the tension felt at the surface is the effect of deep- 
lying puzzles in the logic of the transition from tenseless propositions 
to timeless entities. 

This was seen by Owen in his “Plato and Parmenides on the Time- 
less Present," but the diagnosis I am offering here differs in important 
respects from his. At the beginning of the article, Owen cautions that 
the inference from “‘tenseless statement" to “statement about timeless 
entities" cannot be made in every case. For example, “seven is a prime 
number" is a tenseless statement, and it is about the timeless entity 
“seven.” On the other hand, “clocks are devices for measuring time" 
is a tenseless statement, but it is not understood as one about timeless 
clocks.25 Here we must be wary of equivocation in the word “about.” 
It makes good sense to say that “seven is a prime number” is about the 
number seven. The statement “clocks are devices for measuring time” 
is not directly about clocks (it is not on a par with "clocks in this 
town run slow”) but about the identity, or function, or essence of clocks— 
and the honest way to classify identity or its two cognates is as an 
abstract, and therefore timeless, entity. 

The more serious difficulty arises in connection with speculative 
predication. Consider the Democritean thesis: “The world is atoms 
and the void." This is correctly understood as a tenseless proposition; 
but would it be correct to say that atoms and the void are timeless 
entities ? 

The Democritean thesis derives its tenseless character not from the 
abstract status of the entities which constitute its subject matter, but 
from an a priori assumption that these entities are necessarily inde- 
pendent of time. In other words, we know a priori (or we presuppose) 
that a statement of the existence or state of these entities will never 
require the specification of a date. We assume not just that time makes 
no difference, but that time could not possibly make any difference.26 
Now this is independence from any one part of time. Is it also 


25. Page 517. Later in the article, however, Owen develops the more radical thesis, that 
* tenseless statements are not proprietary to one sort of subject and tensed statements to 
another" (p. 336), in other words, that the transition is never logically valid. 

26. A different formulation, in terms of necessary existence in all time, will be found in 
Kneale, pp. 103-07. 
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independence from all parts of time? The parallel case of space sug- 
gests initially a negative answer: the full and the empty are independent 
of any one part of space, but they are not independent of all space. Yet 
the parallelism is not perfect. The full and the empty depend on space- 
in-general because they are modes of space. But there is no correspond- 
ingly clear sense in which the full and the empty depend on time. The 
notion of a static, merely spatial (i.e. nontemporal) world does not seem 
to be a contradiction. 

There is no point in pressing toward a resolution of this puzzle. But 
I have shown that it is not easy to decide (not even in the case of atom- 
istic materialism) whether the entities which appear on the right-hand 
side of speculative predication should be considered as sempiternal, in 
the sense of necessarily existing at all time, or as completely independent 
of time. As Aristotle put it, “‘sempiternal entities (ra aiei dvra) qua 
sempiternal are not in time” (Phys. IV.221b3).27 This is the underlying 
puzzle which surfaces as a verbal inconsistency in Parmenides B8. 


Scope of the Argument 


I conclude this excursus on the relation between ¿óv and time with a 
statement of what I do »07 find in the fragments. Owen has argued that 
Parmenides’ doctrine of the tenselessness of the &orı presupposes “the 
identity of indiscernibles, with times and not objects for its argu- 
ments." 28 T see no clear indication that this presupposition is being 
made. The argument is more directly explicable in terms of the formula 
I gave earlier: what a thing zs, in its reality, is not what it ge/s to be, or 
what it comes to be. 

It is also clear that we ought to stop short of saying that Parmenides 
denies the reality of time. At most this is an unstated corollary to a 
thesis which is more directly his concern: the nontemporality of reality. 
That this is a doctrine of the time-independence or time-neutrality of 
eöv(independence of any one part of time) is certain; it is not at all certain 
that this should be glossed as a doctrine of timelessness (independence 
of all time). 

If the temporal language in Parmenides is the effect of a deep and 
difficult puzzle, I see no reason why we should find in the “now” of 


27. Cf. Kneale, pp. 102 ff. 
28. “Plato and Parmenides," p. 319. 
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B8.5 an indication that the mode of éóv is that of eternity, in the sense 
which has as paradigm the perfect living creature of Plato's Timaeus, 
or the God of medieval theology.29 

The question of the relation between éóv and time became important 
in connection with the analysis of B8.19-20. The excursus has cleared 
objections against a radical interpretation of these two lines. We can 
now see with greater clarity that they represent the culmination of the 
argument against generation. The éóv is “ungenerable” in the sense 
that it admits of no birth (B8.6) and no growth (B8.7); of no accrual 
(B8.12 f£); indeed, of no process of any kind (B8.19-20). The third 
stage encompasses the two earlier stages of the argument and extends 
the denial to qualitative alteration and development. It is here, and not 
in the proof against motion, that we find the denial of change-in-general. 
The proof against motion is of more limited scope, as we shall see. 


Second Proof: “ Indivisible” 


OA , H , ` ^ > € ^ 
22 ovde Ó,otperóv Eorıy, eet mv éovw Op otov: 
o0Óé TL Tfj uGAAov, 76 Kev etpyot pav ovvexeodaı, 
sç 7 , ^ > xy , % >” 
oú0é TL yetpórepov, máy 8 éumrAeóv orv Eövros. 
25 TQ Evvexes máy grv: éóv yap Eovrı meAd Let. 
Nor is it divisible, since it is all alike [or “same,” “equal”]. Nor is 
it here somewhat mote, which might prevent it from cohering, or 
somewhat less; but all of it is full of what-is. For this reason it is 
cohesive, for what-is consorts with what-is. (B8.22-25) 3° 


The language seems to combine two contexts of imagery. The words 
“it is all full of what-is” suggest that ¿óv is to be pictured as a material. 
The signpost “indivisible” would, accordingly, suggest “it cannot be 


29. Kneale finds this combination of eternity (timelessness) with life illegitimate (p. 99). 
But he thinks that this confusion can be traced to Parmenides: see pp. 96, 107. Tarán's 
critique of the view that Parmenides’ ¿óv is in the mode of “atemporal eternity” (see his 
ch. 1) would be well placed insofar as it discourages a comparison of Parmenides’ éóv with 
Plato's eternal living creature. 

30. My translation follows Tarán's analysis of the text (pp. 106-09). I might add an argu- 
ment against Owen’s contention (“‘Eleatic,” pp. 92 f.) that in B8.22 ópoiov is adverbial: The 
adjectival sense “alike” or “same” or “equal” for ópotov (i.c. of the same stock, status, or 
quality [cf. examples in Cunliffe, s.v.]) is guaranteed by the occurrence, four lines below, of 
the sentence éóv yàp éóvr. meAdLe:, an obvious echo of the Homeric proverb, atel róv ópotov 
¿yet Beds ws Tov ópotov, “god always leads like to like" (Od. 17.218: quoted by Plato in 
Lys. 2142; cf. also Symp. 195b). 
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taken apart" or “it cannot be sifted, or strained, into different con- 
stituents." The reason is that it is all of the same stock. It is not thicker, 
or bigger, or stronger here, and thinner, or smaller, or weaker there. 
Rather, all of it is evenly and tightly packed or distributed, and the 
constituents adhere out of mutual affinity. That is why it holds together. 

A different picture would be suggested if we start from “what-is 
consorts with what-is," which has psychological, or sociological 
flavor. This would give aor, “more, better,” and xeipdrepov, “less, 
lesser, worse,” the connotation of higher status and lower status, 
respectively. And so “not divisible” would imply that it cannot be 
separated or segregated into two classes: good or noble, on the one 
side, and bad or common, on the other. 

There is a play of two arguments behind these pictures, just as there 
is a play of two pictures. The first argument aims to deduce the 
unqualified simplicity of what-is; the second targets dualism. Accord- 
ingly, “indivisible” argues, in the first instance, that the what-is cannot 
be logically analyzed. The proof proceeds from the premise "it is all 
equal/alike," in other words that all parts of what-is are constituted by 
the same character or feature. Has this been established? All we know 
so far is that what-is does not come to be in any sense (and, of course, 
does not perish), and that we can never say that it has a negative nature. 
What is there in the argument so far to exclude a what-is constituted 
by F,G...,Z? 

Evidently Parmenides expects us to go from “x is F” to “x is 
nothing else but F.” What makes this transition possible is the hybrid 
character of the speculative “is.” If the copula had the force it has in 
“Socrates is white” or in “Socrates is a Greek,” the inference would 
fail. It succeeds because of the component of identity. In Butler’s 
famous words, “everything is what it is and not another thing." For 
one who takes speculative predication seriously, to say that x is in its 
nature both F and G means either: (a) x is only spuriously a subject, it 
really is a collection of subjects; or (b) F and G coentail one another, 
they are two perspectives of the same thing, two ways of expressing the 
same attribute—or something of this sort. In all other cases to say that 
x is two things is like saying that x is not the same as itself. Parmenides 
thus assumed that questions of nature, or ultimate constitution, can 
only be answered at a level which precludes that this reality can be 
anything but simple, homogeneous, and indivisible. Expressed either 


€ 
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as the doctrine that “being and one are convertible” or in the maxim 
simplex sigillum veri, this has been one of the dominant presuppositions 
of Western metaphysics.3! For Parmenides it was implicit in the 
* quest for reality.” 

As an analysis of the argument behind B8.22-25, however, this is not 
wholly convincing. It is too historically oriented and makes no use of 
Parmenides' rejection of negative predication. À more plausible re- 
construction would exploit the contrast between B8.22-25 and the 
dualism of “Doxa.” The words that Parmenides used at B8.4 to antici- 
pate this proof were oöAov uovvoyevés re. What exactly does uovvoyevés 
mean ? The usual translations are “only-begotten,” “the only one of its 
kind," “sui generis," “unique.” 32 But it is much more plausible to 
suppose that Parmenides is using the word in direct opposition to a 
traditional formula for expressing distinctions, familiar from Hesiod. 
Recall Works and Days, lines 11-13: 


After all, the genus of Strifes is not single (od« dpa poüvov Env 
" Epi&cv yevos), but there are two of them on earth: the first a man 
would praise, once he came to understand her; but the other is 
blameworthy; their minds are apart (ia Š° &vöıya Buoy éyovaw). 


The word yévos, "genus," probably bears the characteristically 
Hesiodic association with genealogy. The one Strife (together with her 
progeny) is good. This is rivalry, or competition in excellence. The 
other Strife (together with her progeny) is bad. This is discord and war. 
As has often been emphasized, this passage articulates a conceptual 


31. The doctrine that “to be is to be one" is in Plato; and in Aristotle it becomes a 
doctrine of the parallel and systematic equivocity of “being” and “one.” Compare further 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol. 1.Q.11, art. 1: “One is convertible with being. For every 
being is either simple or composite. But what is simple is undivided, both actually and 
potentially; whereas what is composite has not being while its parts are divided, but after 
they make up and compose it. Hence it is manifest that the being of anything consists in 
indivision; and hence it is that everything guards its unity as it guards its being" (Basic 
Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Dominican translation, ed. Anton C. Pegis [New York, 
Random House, 1945]). Also Leibniz, Correspondence with Arnauld, 29 Apr. 1687: “ou il 
n'y a que des êtres par agrégation, il n'y aura pas méme des étres réels . . . ce qui n'est pas 
véritablement ur être n'est pas non plus véritablement un é/re." Hume, no less, subscribes 
to this principle and quotes (Treatise, 1.2.2) approvingly from Malezieu: “’ Tis evident, that 
existence in itself belongs only to unity, and is never applicable to number, but on account 
of the unites of which the number is compos'd." Cf. Wittgenstein, Tractatus, 5.4541, and 
passim. 

32. See above, n. 5. 
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pattern of great scope, one which provides the archetype for the more 
sophisticated conception of logical kinds, types, or classes.33 What is 
especially interesting in connection with Parmenides is the contrast 
between a good and a bad Strife. I need not say much more to bring 
out the significance of this Hesiodic parallel: Hesiod says od« dpa 
pobvov . . . yévos, “not a single genus”; and Parmenides, as if in pro- 
test, gives the signpost pouvoyerds, **uni-generic, of a single kind, of 
one family.” Mortals think in Hesiodic terms: the genus of Being is 
double. One is good, the other bad; one positive, the other negative 
(the family of Light on the good side, the family of Night on the bad 
side, or perhaps vice versa). The adjective pouvoyevés is unmistakably 
the foil to popdds . . . duo, “two forms” (B8.53).34 It is intriguing to 
note that Hesiod was anxious to emphasize that the bad Strife gets her 
due share of honor (Op. 16), regardless of her infamy. In the scheme of 
the cosmos the two Strifes are “equal,” of course. It will be recalled 
that the contrary forms of the “Doxa” are also “equal.” The argument 
behind oöAov uovvoyevés, “whole, of a single kind," is the argument 
against contrariety studied in Chapter 3. As Mansfeld saw,35 B8.22-25 
is a direct consequence of the «pious, the radical separation or decision 
of B8.11 and 8.16. We now see why Parmenides can treat mây éorw 
dpotov, “all of it is same, alike,” as already proven. He has already 
affirmed aumav meÀévou, “to be altogether” (B8.11), of what-is,36 and 
this, as was shown in Chapter 3, excludes the possibility of a family of 
predicates in the domain of what-is. At B8.22-25 he need do no more 
than give figurative elaboration to this point.37 


33. See Eric A. Havelock, “Thoughtful Hesiod,” Yale Classical Studies, 20 (1966), 68. 
Cf. also Friedrich Solmsen, Hesiod and Aeschylus, Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, 30 
(Ithaca, 1949), p. 64 n. 213. 

34. So the relevant Platonic parallel is not the povoyejs of Tim. 31b but the related word 
povoedys, “of a single form" (elóos and poppy are synonyms) in contexts such as these: 
povoedés ðv aùrò kaf’ airé (Phaedo 78d, cf. 80b, 83e); aùrò kaf’ aúrò pel” eúro6 povoedés 
dei ov (Symp. 211b, cf. 211e); rhv Andi $éow, eire moAvasns etre povoedys (Rep. 612a, cf. 
Theaet. 205d). 

35. Cf. p. 98: “Wenn die Scheidung einmal vollzogen ist, ist eine weitere Scheidung oder 
Teilung unzullässig.” 

36. Ibid., p. 98 n. 2. 

37. The comparison with Hesiod throws light on the psychological-sociological flavor 
of some of the words in B8.22-25: Hesiod said of the two Strifes, d:a 8^ avdıya Üvpóv 
Exovanv, “their minds are apart”; Parmenides answers '* what-is consorts with what-is.” 


) 


The Bounds of Reality 


From line 26, the beginning of the third proof, the image of the con- 
finement of what-is within bounds becomes progressively more con- 
crete, and finally reaches a peak of expressiveness in the comparison of 
what-is to a well-rounded sphere. Let us again study the language and 
argument in each of the remaining two proofs. 


Third Proof: “ Immobile" 


> A > , , ? , ^ 
26 adrap axivyrov peydAwy Ev Teipaoı Seopa 
» 
Eorıv &vopxov amavaToy, TEL yéveots koi oÀeÜpos 
Thre par érraxyOnoay, aroe 86 miorıs aAnOns. 
TOÙTÓV T. Ev TAT T€ Eevoyv kal? éavró TE KEtTOL 
x x + , ` EE , 
30 xoürws Eumedov «00. wéver kparepn yap ` Aveyieg 
, ^ ` 
meiparos ev Seopotow Exei, TO pu Apdis écpye. 


And so, immobile within the bounds of great fetters, it is without 
start or pause, since coming-to-be and perishing have strayed far 
and wide, and it was true fidelity that drove them off. And the same 
and remaining in the same, it lies by itself and in this manner 
remains there fast; for mighty Constraint holds it in the fetters of 
a bond which restrains it all around. (B8.26-3 1)! 


Once again, it is important to consider the imagery evoked. The theme 
of Fate-Constraint is prominent. We also hear echoes of the journey- 
motif: “strayed far and wide... were driven off.” Line 30, it will be 
recalled, is modeled on the Homeric line that describes Odysseus’ 

1. For the translation “bounds” of weipara and “bond” of meîpas, see above, Chapter 1. 
For “all around” (ddis) see Cunliffe, s.v. A very good parallel for this passage is Od. 
8.296-98: dugi de Seapol | rexvijevres Exuvro sroAiópovos ‘Hpaiarao, | o06é rı kwijoo« pedéwy 
jv ov avaeipaı, “And the cunning fetters closed in all around, of much-thinking Hephaestus, 
nor was it possible for them to move onc of their limbs or to lift it.” 
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fastening to the mast.? There is a clear and eloquent contrast between 
the steady, quiet containment of what-is, and the predicament of 
fitful starts and stops (this is, doubtless, the relevant connotation of 
avapyov &revorov?) which Ananke's firm hand wards off. 

There are two schools of analysis for the argument. The older view 
is that Parmenides is assigning the attribute of immobility in the literal 
sense of locomotion.^ The language of B8.26-31 gives clear and strong 
support to this view. We get not only axivnrov, immobile," but a 
whole constellation of adverbs of place: re pada, “very far”; adh, 
“here”; audis, “all around.” 

The difficulty with this view has been that there is no plausible and 
simple inference from the denial of generation and perishing to the 
denial of locomotion (as we understand the latter term). A missing 
premise was sought, and this was found in the parallel text of Melissus 
B7(7), which argues for immobility from the intermediate premise of 
the denial of the void (understood as room for motion).5 But Parmenides 
and Melissus do not always think alike, and the proposed filling-in of 
the argument receives scant support from Parmenides’ text. We do not 
even find the word xeveóv, “void,” in the fragments of the poem.® 


2. Od. 12.161: see Chapter 1, Table (2). 

3. @vapxos occurs in Homer, but in the sense of “‘leaderless”; &mavorov may be Par- 
menidean coinage. The clue to the precise meaning must be sought in dpy?j and in mao. 
The former, in Homer and Hesiod, refers to the initiation or inception of action or actions— 
in many cases of hostile or deplorable action. The dominant sense of zavw is “to cause to 
cease"; of mavonaı, “to give up or abandon a course of action.” There are a few passages 
which admit of the translation “to rest,” but this is understood not as fulfillment or com- 
pletion of work but as an interruption. Cf. Cunliffe, and Paulson's Index, s.vv. Note also 
that in Parmenides B8.46 mavo: uu is to be translated “might block it,” and that in 8.50 
mavw marks an abrupt transition. 

4. This view is defended most recently by Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 36. 

5. See the account of this view in Taran, pp. 110 f. 

6. The case against reconstruction on the pattern of Melissus B7(7) has been detailed by 
G. S. Kirk and Michael C, Stokes in ‘‘Parmenides’ Refutation of Motion,” Phronesis, y 
(1960), 1-4. Cf. Taran, pp. 111-13. The relevance of the concept of the void in Parmenides’ 
argument was also questioned by Thomas S. Knight, in “Parmenides and the Void," 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, r9 (1958-59), 524-31, and by Rudolph E. Siegel in 
his discussion, “ Parmenides and the Void: Some Comments on the Paper of Thomas S. 
Knight,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 22 (1961-62), 264-66. A recent critique of 
the Kirk-Stokes article by P. J. Bicknell (“ Parmenides’ Refutation of Motion and an Im- 
plication,” Phronesis, 12 [1967], 1-5) draws on a proposal that “lines 26-28 reject altera- 
tion . . . while lines 29-33 constitute an entirely separate disproof of locomotion” (p. 2). But 
I see no way of reconciling this with Parmenides’ text. Guthrie (Vol. 2, p. 36 n. 1) states 
that he is not in agreement with Kirk and Stokes, but offers no argument. 
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The view now favored? is that “immobile” is a denial not simply 
of locomotion but of change-in-general. It is assumed, accordingly, 
that xivyots for Parmenides is either a metaphor for change-in-general, 
or a global term covering process, alteration, and locomotion in- 
differently. But if my analysis of the first proof is right, the argument 
against change-in-general has already been given. B8.26-31, as an 
argument for the signpost “changeless,” would therefore be super- 
fluous. It is rather glib to say that Parmenides, archaic thinker that he 
is, does not distinguish between change and locomotion:? he very 
carefully lists three different forms of coming-to-be at B8.40 f.: 
* coming-to-be and perishing”; “alternation of place”; “exchange of 
bright surface.” 

Indeed, there is no reason to assume that the pre-Socratics confused 
"change" and “locomotion.” 9 The use of the verbs kwéw, and 
kıvodue suggests, on the contrary, that their concept of «ivnoıs was 
narrower and richer than our “locomotion.” It is this more narrowly 
specified concept that contains the missing premise for the transition 
from “changeless” to “immobile.” 


Locomotion as Egress 


We think of locomotion as translation or rotation in space, as change 
of position relative to a stationary point or background. The Homeric 
concept appears to have been significantly different. The verbs «ıvew, 
in the active sense, and kıvodueı Ot Kivupcn, in the passive, are employed 
with reference to one of the following: (a) moving one's head or 
limbs or the body of another person; (b) che wind ruffling the surface 
of a cornfield or raising and driving waves; Zeus scattering a thick 
cloud; oil being stirred or shaken in a container; (c) Hermes causing 
the soul of the dead suitors to move on; (d) kicking and rousing some- 
one out of bed; (e) a passer-by inadvertently rousing bees out of their 
hive.!? It is noteworthy that with the exception of some examples under 
(a) the movement is sudden and violent. 

7. Frankel, Dichtung, p. 406, and Wege, p. 191; Mansfeld, p. 99; Taran, pp. 109 f. 

8. Taran, p. 110: “<ümous for Parmenides covers what we call locomotion and change, 
but one must bear in mind that he could not draw a very sharp distinction between both.” 

9. See Guthrie, Vol. r, p. 382. 

10. See Cunliffe, s.vv. xwéw and kivvi. For (a) cf. the formulae xurjoas de (fa) xdpy and 


kumoe kapn. Cf. also I}. 23.730, Od. 8.298. For (b) cf. IJ. 2.147, 2.395, 4.423, 16.298, 14.173. 
For (c) cf. Od. 24.5. For (d) cf. Il. 10.158 (= Od. 15.45). For (e) I}. 16.264. 
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We see the same pattern in the use of «woöna: Or kivuuaı with a 
middle sense. It is applied to the following situations: (a) a person ot 
persons setting out in haste or with the intention of engaging in violent 
action; (b) an army setting out for battle; (c) an assembly scattering in 
disorder. 

We can see that the Homeric concept of «weiv, “to move,” is much 
richer than ours. In the active sense it means “to push, to rouse, to 
stir, to egg on,” and correspondingly for the passive sense. In the middle 
sense it seems to have the force of “to set out, to set forth, to sally, to 
decamp, to emerge.” In other words, under «ıveiv locomotion is con- 
ceived not with reference to a stationary background or medium but 
with reference to original position. Moreover, insofar as the motion is 
violent, it is understood that this original position is where the thing 
properly or habitually resides. The paradigm case of Homeric ktvgois is 
neither translation nor rotation but egress. 

It should now be noted that the concept of egress is in logical 
contrast to the concept of journeying to a destination—the concept of 
6dds. While the “route” or the “course” takes the traveler to his 
proper place, kıveiv does the opposite: the mover leaves his abode, he 
ovetsteps his boundaries. The concept of “route” is centripetal; the 
concept kıveiv, like mAdvn, “straying, wandering,” is centrifugal. 

Our own concept of locomotion tends to center on the paradigm of 
billiard balls moving on a table, or of a spinning top on the floor. 
Motion so understood can be only relative. But egress or centrifugal 
motion is absolute: it is a thing’s emergence or dislocation from its own 
proper place; it is “ecstasy” in the literal sense, a “standing out of 
oneself." 12 Locomotion on this ancient view is something rather like 
self-estrangement or self-alienation. To move in this sense is to be 
beyond oneself; it is to be where one is not—which is to be what one 
is not. 

It is precisely this conception of locomotion as egress that gives bite 


II. For (a) cf. U. 1.47. That the movement in this case is sudden and violent is em- 
phasized in the context: “And the arrows clanged upon his shoulders in his anger, as He 
[Apollo] set out.” C£. also IJ. 10.280, Od. 10.556. For (b) cf. the formulae «ivuvro ddAayyes 
and exivndev 86 $áAayyes. For (c) cf. Il. 2.144, 2.149. 

12. Identity is explained as “non-ecstasy” by Plato in Tim. sob: ravrov auryv dei 
"pocprréov: k yap THs éavrijs TÒ mapanay ovK E£ioraraı Suvdpews. “We should always call 
it [scil. the Receptacle of Becoming] ‘the same’: for it does not in any way get outside its 
own power.” 
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to Zeno's paradox of the moving arrow.!3 For the arrow to move, it 
would have to be where it is not; and this is understood as contradicting 
the arrow's self-identity. It is in this genre of Eleatic argument, rather 
than in Melissus B7, that we find a relevant parallel to Parmenides’ 
B8.26-31. Of course, the notion that the place of a thing is part of the 
thing's identity, is not peculiarly archaic. For all of Aristotle's strictures 
against the Eleatics, the notion survives in his doctrine of "natural 
places"; and the whole medieval tradition of physics draws on that 
doctrine. 

To return to Parmenides’ text, I suggest that &«ívgrov excludes 
locomotion understood as absolute motion, egress from one's own 
place. The imagery of Justice-Constraint holding the what-is in its 
place lends support to this suggestion. If the bond were to be relaxed, 
what-is would escape to where it is not, and so (given an intrinsic 
relation between identity, or essence, and place) it would be what it is 
not—lost on a “route of no tidings.” When we read at B8.29 that “it 
remains the same and in the same," we should understand this as the 
direct and positive statement of the denial, made in the preceding lines, 
of egress (= self-alienation).!+ 


Scope of the Argument 


We should not fail to notice that B8.29 adds to the expression of self- 
consistency one of isolation: kaĝ’ éxvró re keîra, “ it lies by itself." The 
argument is as much a proof of isolation and noninteraction as it is a 
proof of immobility. It supplements very approptiately the attribute 
adiaiperov assigned to what-is in the second proof. Nothing cuts into, 
or breaks into, what-is. It, in turn, will not break into, or cut into, or 
encroach upon, anything beyond itself. Its confinement by Constraint is 
the very paradigm of the traditional Greek concept of justice as keeping 
one's own place. In the final proof we shall find this idea again, con- 
veyed by the adjective &ovXov, “inviolate.” 

If the argument so understood no longer corresponds to all of 
B8.41 “to alter place and to exchange bright color," it does now corre- 
spond in a very precise sense to the first half of that paired statement. 
For it is only motion as egress that can be correctly understood as an 
" other-ing" or “alienation (GAA&ocew) of one's place (rózos)." 


13. DK 29427, 29B4. 
I4. Compare the passage from Plato cited in n. 12 above. 
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What exact value shall we attach to the verbal adjective &xivnrov, 
“immobile” ? Is it derived from the active-passive, or from the middle 
sense of «ıveiv-kıveiodaı? In the first case, it would mean “not sus- 
ceptible to being moved out of its place," in the second, “not capable of 
moving out of its place." Either may be relevant. The bonds of Fate 
placed all around could be understood either as immunity to, or as 
inability for, egressive movement. Parmenides' what-is is correctly 
interpreted as wholly impassive and inert actuality. (This is confirmed 
by the prominent role of B/vejus, “power,” and related words in 
“Doxa.” 15) 

It is an attractive feature of this interpretation that it makes good 
contact with the parallel text, Xenophanes B26: 

aiel Ò Ev radr@ pipver kıvoduevos odder, 

ode werepxeodai pav Emimpemeı GÀÀore QAAN. 


And always remains in the same, moving not at all, nor is it fitting 
that he should come out19 at another time to another place. 


Xenophanes’ god does not “budge.” There is really no contrast 
between Xenophanes’ émmpére, “it is fitting," and Parmenides’ lan- 
guage of necessity. As we see from the triadic equivalence, Justice- 
Fate-Constraint, the concept of rectitude assimilates the concept of 
necessity in Parmenides. I shall have more to say about this assimilation 
below. !7 


The Final Proof 


It is now generally recognized that the balance of B8 consists of 
three distinct sections: (a) 8.32-33 ; (b) 8.34-41; (c) 8.42-49. The middle 
section reads more like a general statement on the relation of what-is to 
thought and language and less like a proof of a specific signpost. It has 
been understood so by the majority of critics. While it is important that 
we be alert to possible connections between this section and the sec- 
tions (a) and (c) which precede and follow, it is probably correct to 
understand (b) as a statement more general in scope than the proofs of 
specific signposts. For this reason I defer analysis of this section to 
Chapter 7. 

15. See below, Chapter 9. 


16, Cf. Cunliffe, s.v. perépxopat. 
17. Chapter 6 and Appendix III. 
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It is important to note two facts about the remaining sections (a) and 
(c). Both feature 7éAos-words prominently: oí«...&reAeórgrov in 
B8.32, and rereAcopevoy in B8.42. Moreover, in both cases the reXos- 
attribute appears as a consequence of the “bounds” or "bond" 
placed all around what-is. In B8.42 we read: “And so, since there is an 
outermost bound (zeipas) it is rereAeouévov." This is matched in 
B8.32 by: “Wherefore [scil. 8.31, being ‘in the fetters of a bond’| it is 
not right that it should be éreAedrnrov.” 18 These two considerations 
suggest that we have in (a) and (c) two phases of a proof of the reXos- 
attribute. There are, of course, additional elements in (c), notably the 
comparison with a sphere. But it is possible to show that the com- 
parison is subordinate to the proof of rereAeopévov in that section. 

The meaning of the r&Xos-attribute is, of course, not “finite” or 
“limited” but “complete.” 19 The verb reAéc figures, as we have seen, 
in the motif of the-journey. It has important ties with the verb avuw, “to 
consummate,” and possibly with the idea of weipas as a circular band.29 
In the epic generally the verb expresses accomplishment, fulfillment, 
and realization of promises, wishes, predictions, and tasks (notably in- 
cluding journeys).2! The concept is rich and uniquely Greek. No single 
word in English plays a role comparable to that of reAew. I am using 
* complete" not as a translation but as a signal for a concept which, 
based perhaps on the paradigm of “rounding out,” covers the territory 
of the English verbs “to fulfill,” “achieve,” “accomplish,” “effect,” 
"realize," “perfect,” “consummate.” It is, of course, through this 
idea of achievement—vital to Aristotle’s use of réAos—that the word 
admits of the weaker sense of “‘end,” in the sense of “extremity” or 
"terminus." 

If Iam right in treating B8.32—33 and B8.42—49 as two phases of the 
proof of “complete” (in this special, rich sense), then we can already 
see connections between the two phases of the proof and the digression 
on thought versus reality which they enclose. The middle section is 


18. This obvious parallelism between B8.31-32 and B8.42 makes it clear that odvexey in 
B8.32 should be translated “wherefore” and not “ because.” Fränkel’s argument (Wege, pp. 
191 £), approved by Taran (p. 118), that a @éps-statement (B8.32) cannot be the consequence 
of an dvdyxy-statement (B8.30-31) seems arbitrary. Parmenides treats és and dixy as 
cognates in B1.28; (km and avayxn as cognates in B8. Cf. Mansfeld, p. 99. 

I9. Cf. Mansfeld, pp. 99 f.; Taran, p. 119; Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 35 n. 1. 

20. See above, Chapter 1. 

21. See below, Chapter 7. 
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connected naturally and significantly with (a) and (c) through the idea 
that thought has its reXos (its fulfillment or realization) in what-is. Let 
us now turn to the text of (a) and (c). 


“Complete” : First Phase 


e % N , A °, , 
oŬvekev oÚK Areleurnrov TÓ dv éus elvan: 


x MJ ti > LH EA] > A ` > ^ 
EoTı yap ovK emdeves* éóv Ó ay Travros éOetro. 


Wherefore it is not right that what-is should be incomplete. For 
it is not in need of anything: if it were, it would be in need of 
everything. (B8.32—3 3) 22 


The “wherefore” refers back immediately to the attribute of im- 
mobility. The full actuality of what-is is guaranteed by its immobility 
and self-consistency. A variant of this argument occurs in B8.35-37. 
(The analysis of that passage in Chapter 7 will throw more light on 
lines 32-33.) But the rationale of the argument is already clear: to be 
in need is to be not-F. Since qualified or partial negation has been 
ruled out (B8.11, 8.15 f.), the need of F would be a need «cov, “al- 
together," or mavrós, “of everything.” 23 


22. On the translation of oüvexev, see above, n. 18. For the text and translation of B8.33, 
I follow Taran, p. 115. He notes that the objection, that Parmenides would not use éóv as an 
hypothetical participle, is not decisive. The argument can be made even stronger: éóv 
understood as “if it were” appears in the protasis of a counterfactual conditional. The 
absurdity of the supposition is conveyed immediately, by the mere linguistic fact that one 
has to appropriate éóv to express the idea of lack or defect. There is a notable rhetorical 
effect here, which is lost if we adopt the reading, émdeés, ur &óv (which is the solution 
favored by Mansfeld, p. roo, and Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 34). That Simplicius himself wrote 
down u? éóv is guaranteed by his paraphrase; and érmióeés is certified by what has recently 
been judged as the better manuscript tradition: see A. H. Coxon, “The Manuscript 
Tradition of Simplicius’ Commentary on Aristotle's Physics i-iv,” Classical Quarterly, N.S. 
18 (1968), 72-73. But I cannot imagine that this is what Parmenides himself wrote. “ What- 
is-not would be in need of everything” is a weak, almost platitudinous statement, which, 
quite apart from considerations of rhetoric, provides only contrast, but no support for the 
preceding clause. 

23. This is the only pronominal use of záv in “ Truth” which admits of the translation 
“(the) all.” But the obvious parallelism with z£uzay makes that translation unlikely. The 
point is significant, for it undermines a much-favored interpretation of Parmenides as a 
champion of “the All,” an holistic One. See below, discussion of Parmenides! monism. 
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“Complete”: Second Phase 
Next let us examine the text of B8.42-49: 


> A > ` ^ , , % , 
42 adrap émei meipus mUparov, rTereAeapévov Eoti, 
[A , > 
Tr&vroÜev edxixrouv abaipns évoAMyiiov dyKw, 
, > ` , ` ` ” a 
p.éaaolev ¿oomeÀës mvt’ TÒ yàp ovTE TL peîtov 
x Bo , € À [4 OL , > ^X ^. 
45 ovre te Bouórepov meAévot xpeov ort TH} TH 
ouTe yap ovK éóv €or, Tó kev madoı uv ixvetaba 
° € , M 3 97 tj e ” 2! 
eis OOV, OUT” éóv oTi mws ein kev éóvros 
^ ^ ^ ° ` ^ ° Ld 
Tjj wor Tjj © oaov, émel máy Eorıw &ovAov- 
ol yàp Tr&vroOev loov, duds Ev meipaoı kûper. 


And so, since there is an outermost bound, it is completed: like 
the expanse of a ball nicely circular from every side, pushing out 
equally in all directions from the center. For this [scil. the what-is] 
may not be somewhat bigger nor somewhat smaller here or there. 
For there neither is what-is-not, which might stop it from reaching 
the same [i.e. sameness], nor is it in any way possible that what-is 
should be here more and there less than what-is, since all of it is 
inviolate. For being from all sides equal to itself, it is present with- 
in the bounds equally.2* 


24. Diels punctuated rereAeopeévov dori, mávroÜev eokókAov (Lehrgedicht, p. 38). But Kranz 
and most of the critics in recent years place a comma after sávroÜev and translate “com- 
pleted from all sides" (cf. Frankel, Dichtung, p. 409; Mansfeld, p. 102; Taran, p. 86; 
Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 43). Diels’ punctuation is preferable, not only because it avoids the en- 
jambment, but also for two more reasons: the parallel occurrences of réAos-adjectives with 
éori in B8.4 and B8.32 indicate that rereAeouévov dori is the complete predication; the 
parallels péocobev tcomadds in B8.44 and sávrofev loov in B8.49 strongly favor connecting 
mavroĝev with eUkukAov, the word which follows and occupies the same colon of the line as 
tcoraAés and loov below it. So the adjective évaAtyxov picks up the dative éyxw, the genitive 
evxixdou adaipns applies to the latter, and mavroßev modifies edxvxAov. There is considerable 
controversy regarding the interpretation of ¿oomeÀés. Taran (pp. 144 ff.), following Frankel 
(Wege, p. 196) and others, considers it a synonym of ioeóppomov, “equally balanced, in 
equilibrium." But the paradigm case for icomoXjs is that of armies in deadlock, or of wrestlers 
in a tie (see LS], s.v., also s.v. waAaiw). So the transition from “of equal strength,” which 
envisages two contending parties holding their ground with equal tenacity, to “in equilib- 
rium,” which envisages the balancing of two weights relatively to a pivot, is not so easy. 
So, although the dynamic connotation of the root raì- is undeniable, the adjective is more 
plausibly understood as implying an equal tendency to “push out, advance forward, bulge 
out." Indeed, this is guaranteed by lines 46 f.: mavoı pw ixvetaa | eis ópóv, “might stop it 
from reaching the same.” Cf. Guthrie, Vol. 2, pp. 43 f. At line 45, odre . . .ypeóv expresses 
an injunction (see Appendix IH) not the absence of need (cf. Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 43; con- 
trast Taran “it need not be” [p. 86]). In line 47, eis óuóv means literally “to the same,” i.e. 
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It used to be thought that this section is a proof of the sphericity of 
what-is. This was supported by materialistic interpretations, or it lent 
support to such, with the sphere understood as the great dome of 
the cosmos. The difficulties of such interpretations are well known. It 
would be odd that Parmenides should have missed the inconsistency 
between “indivisible” and "spherical." And if by “indivisible” he 
meant "homogeneous," then he would have maintained that éóv is 
spherical through and through— which is nonsensical. Besides, the 
connection between oġaîpa and the cosmos is not as easy as it appears to 
us. To Parmenides’ contemporaries, odaip« was a “ball,” like the one 
Nausica and her friends play with in Odyssey VI. 

In recent literature the prevailing view is that the passage, as in- 
dicated by the word evadiykıov, “similar,” is to be understood as a 
simile. It is emphasized that Parmenides compares what-is with a well- 
rounded sphere or ball; he does not say that it zs a sphere.25 This is 
strictly true, but "simile" is too weak to express the relationship 
between what-is and * sphere nicely circular from every side." At least 
one property which applies uniquely to a sphere is assigned directly to 
what-is: ueooodev loomaAes (note neuter) mévry, "from the middle 
equally advanced in every direction." 26 This assimilation of sphere and 
what-is is given poetical force through the use of meàéva (an alternate 
expression for “to be”) in an alliterative effect with ieoroAés, “pushing 
out equally” (as if to produce the word-play icozaAés—tows méde). 
There can be little doubt, moreover, that Parmenides wants us to 
think of the what-is as “nicely circular from every side." Though we 
wish to avoid the paradoxes of the literal interpretation, we must at 
least concede that Parmenides is thinking of reality in terms of a sphere. 
Metaphor, in the sense of “model” (“speculative metaphor,” as I 
called it in Chapter 1), is the appropriate concept. 

The exact relationship between what-is and the sphere can be under- 


to sameness; nof “to its like," which would have been ópotov—contrast Taran, p. 86. The 
correct parallel (cf. Diels, Lehrgedicht, p. 91) is with Empedocles’ eis &, “to the one” (e.g. 
B20). For the last line the reflexive sense of of is also guaranteed by Empedocles parallels: 
B29.3 and B28.1. The correct parallel for év weipact kúpe: is Eur. Phoen. 1067: èv múÀetot 
Swpdrwy kvpet, “is present at [or ‘stands by’] the palace gate.” 

25. See Tarán's discussion of the literature ad loc., pp. 150 f., 155-58. 

26. Mansfeld has been misled by the term “simile” into translating “einer Kugel, 
welche von der Mitte aus sich gleichermassen in alle Richtungen erstreckt” (Mansfeld, p. 
102), as if the text read tcomadois. 
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stood best through a close analysis of the language of the text, with 
special attention paid to the connections between sentences signaled by 
the logical particles. Such an analysis would reveal the following 
structure: 


I. Completed (scil. what-is) 
A. Since (émet) there is an outermost bound 
IT. Like the expanse of a ball nicely circular from every side 
III. From the middle pushing out equally in every direction 
A. (applies to I-III) For (ydp) it is not here bigger, etc. 
I. For (yap) there neither is what-is-not, etc. 
2. Not could what-is be here mote, etc. 
a. Since (éme() it is all inviolate 
IV. It is present equally within the bounds 
A. For (ydp) it is equal to itself from all sides. 


Note that in the text the word “bound” appears at the first and the 
last lines, establishing a correspondence, as if between theorem stated 
and theorem proved. We find the same logical structure in the proof of 
“immobile” (“in bounds” in B8.26 and “of a bound” in B8.31). This 
strengthens the suggestion that the passage is a proof of the signpost 
reteAcopévor, * completed." 27 We see this more clearly in the outline 
version: Proposition (1) states the theorem, and (1A) explains the sense 
in which “completed” is to be proved. 

The proof proceeds by analogy. Propositions (IT) and (IIT) compare 
its completeness to that of the expanse of a well-rounded ball. Proposi- 
tion (IITA) explains in what respect the comparison is apt: What-is, 
exactly like the well-rounded ball, is not here bigger and there smaller. 
This is, of course, assumed for the ball; for what-is, earlier proofs 
establishing this attribute are recalled. As can be easily verified, (IIIA 1) 
corresponds to B6.22 or B8.12 ff; and (IIIÀ2) together with (za) 
correspond to B8.23-24 (“inviolate” bears comparison with “full of 
what-is”’). Propositions (IV) and (IVA) function primarily as a Q.E.D. 
But although they refer primarily to what-is, they can also be intel- 
ligibly applied to the well-rounded ball. There is a certain correspond- 
ence here, of (IT) to (IVA) and of (III) to (IV), which I will explore 
shortly. 


27. Cf. Deichgraber, p. 679: “ Die Kugelform ist die vollendete Form schlechthin." 
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What one must notice immediately is that the comparison is not 
between what-is and a ball directly, but rather between the complete- 
ness of what-is and the expanse of a perfect, or well-rounded, ball. The 
word translated “expanse” is öyros, literally “the bulk” (but with no 
connotation of size), or “the full body,” or “the bulging expanse.” 28 
There can be little doubt that öyros is Parmenides! word for three- 
dimensional spread. And since öyros is the basis of the comparison, it 
is also clear that the relevant feature of the sphere is not weight or 
balance but shape. The fact that óy«q is anticipated in the text by “ofa 
ball nicely circular from every side” makes it certain that the analogy 
dwells on the external curvature of the sphere.?? The implication of a 
viewing of the sphere from the outside is confirmed by wdvroder, 
“from every side” (B8.43 and 49, cf. ueoooßev, 8.44), and by the imagery 
of B8 as a whole. The bounds and shackles that are placed by Fate 
around what-is are the very same bonds that delineate or circumscribe 
the sphere. Line 44 “from the middle pushing out equally in every 
direction" is not incompatible with this external viewpoint. We can 
ascertain this property of equal spread without placing ourselves inside 
the sphere by checking whether all of the great circles are equal. 

At a fitst level the comparison with a sphere works as an argument 
for completeness in the same way that the common (though, admittedly, 
long-forgotten) metaphor in our verbs “to conclude,” “to round out,” 
“to compass” supports and mediates the sense of completion, realiza- 


28. The translations in LS] for nonmetaphorical contexts (in Parmenides B8.43 oyxe 
does carry literal meaning even though the wider context is one of an analogy) are: “bulk,” 
“size,” “mass,” “the space filled by a body” (opp. +ó «evóv), “distention,” “body,” “a 
heap,” “roll,” “material substance,” “volume,” “particle.” The two other of the earliest 
occurrences of dyxos are in Empedocles: In B20.1 àv fporéwv peàéwv . . . öykov, the con- 
notation is “to the full extent of, and in every part of, mortal limbs”; in B1oo.13 öykos 
refers to the volume of air which resists compression in the clepsydra experiment. 

29. I seem to be arguing the obvious. But the point has been denied: “‘It is to be seen 
from the passage as a whole that Parmenides is not interested in the surface of the sphere or 
in an equality of radius” (Taran, p. 158). Cf. also Frankel, Wege, pp. 196 f.; and Dichtung, p. 
409 and n. 25; and many others. The mechanics of the equilibrium interpretation remain 
rather obscure. What could Tarán possibly mean by his comment (p. 159, cf. p. 146) that 
“the mass of a sphere in equilibrium around the middle is in all parts of equal strength”? A 
sphere made of successive shells of different material (for that matter, a sphere hollow in the 
core) would also balance in the center! It should also be noted that, to the extent that equal 
balance around the middle is due to homogeneity, it is a property not only of spheres but of 
any regular solid. There would have been no compelling reason, on this view, for Par- 
menides' choice specifically of a sphere. 
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tion, achievement. It is fascinating to recall in this connection that the 
etymology of reAdw, “to complete," is «&"c/, “to turn," 3° and that 
veAévos, “to be” (line 45), has the same etymology.3! I suspect ety- 
mologizing plays a role in this passage, but the argument also works at 
a more sophisticated level. 

It has as yet escaped notice that the sphere passage contains four 
distinct definitions of a sphere: (a) from every side nicely circular; (b) 
from the middle pushing out equally in every direction; (c) from all 
sides equal to itself; (d) present equally within the bounds. All four are 
excellent definitions of a sphere. The first defines it as the object that 
has the outline of a circle regardless of perspective.32 The definition is 
unusual, but perfectly valid; in a geometry recognizing no inside this 
would be the only possible definition. The second is close to the text- 
book definition of equidistance, but is more indirect. The word 
taoroés, “pushing out equally,” does not, of course, mean “radiating 
equally." But it does envisage an equal growth, burgeoning, bulging, 
ot expansion in every direction; 33 or, to reverse the geometry, an equal 
trimming and polishing of all protrusions. The third is a generalized 
version of the first; indeed, a sphere is the only object that is “same with 
itself" regardless of perspective (a cube seen from one side is a square, 
from another a rhomboid parallelepiped, etc.). The fourth definition is 
an alternative statement of the second: to say of something that it 
Kuper, “is present, obtains, exists,” 34 equally within the bounds is a way 
of saying that it is symmetrical, and that its symmetries are all equal, 
pair by pair. Alternately, this may be taken to refer indirectly to the 
test of rotation: the sphere is the only solid which, if rotated on any 
of its axes, will not move oz£side its bounds (a cylinder or an elliptical 
sphere will satisfy this requirement for the vertical axis, but not for the 
horizontal). 

30. See above, Chapter 1. 

31. The language of Homer is still sensitive to the connotation 
Cunliffe, s.v. 

32. Wemust take seriously the suffix -@ev in the adverb. Parmenides could very well have 
chosen mávrooe (cf. B8.57, and the familiar epic formula aavroo’ ton) if the latter was what 
he meant. 

33. Cf. Hes. Th. 524: Tò 8° áé£ero loov &mdvrn, “it [scil. Prometheus’ liver] grew equal [to 
what it was before] in every way "—admittedly not a perfect parallel, since it compares not 
parts one to another, but corresponding parts in different days. 


34. À possibility which deserves notice is that Parmenides uses this relatively rare word 
to suggest «uprov, “round.” 


“turn” in aéAw: see 
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What is particularly interesting about these four alternative defini- 
tions is that they embody criteria the ancient manufacturer of a ball 
(stuffed, wooden, clay, stone, ivory, or cast metal) would use to deter- 
mine when his artifact is completely finished. The word ioomaàés, 
* pushing out equally," makes one think of the equal distention of a 
padded ball which has been properly stuffed: The outward resistance 
offered to touch at all points would be equal. This idea of equal bounce, 
elasticity, or power of repulsion accords perfectly with the root mean- 
ing of ioomades.35 An alternative conception would be that of equal 
resistance or friction offered to the chisel, or other shaping tool, as the 
ball is turned in the lathe, or on the potter's wheel. Similarly, the 
“bounds” within which the ball stays equally may be concretely under- 
stood as the skin of the playing ball, which the stuffing material has to 
fill uniformly ; or it may be understood as the template or contour-gauge 
the potter, carpenter, or stone-cutter has to use to check the curvature 
of the unfinished ball as he works on it.36 

These criteria of the perfection of a sphere can be adopted as criteria 
of completeness or perfection ¿z general because they dwell on nothing 
more than the formal property of self-identity. Of all figures, the sphere 
alone has an expanse which is always “the same with itself." No matter 
how close or how far, or from whatever angle, one looks at a sphere, it 
offers the outline of a circle. The circles which form its outline are all 
equal as we turn it every way. It is the only solid that displays the same 
shape from every angle. It is symmetrical and its symmetties are pair- 
wise equal. If we rotate it, it will stay in place. When a thing has reached 
the degree of congruity and integration of a sphere, it is rereAeauévov, 
“completed, perfect,” in the highest sense. We know from the second 
proof that +ó éóv does have this degree of congruity. So it is rereAcopevov. 
This is how the comparison with a sphere becomes an argument for the 
completeness of what-is. 

The comparison is thus a fitting and beautiful climax to the argument 
of B8 as a whole. We first hear of Justice and her shackles at B8.14. 
Then at line 31 these bonds are pictured as being “all around." In 
lines 43-49 this “all around? becomes even more plastic and con- 


35. See above, n. 24. 

36. For the use of the lathe, and for an interesting collection of passages mentioning the 
manufacture of spheres, see Hugo Blümner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und 
Künste bei Griechen und Römern (4 vols. Leipzig, 1875), 2, 331 ff. 
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crete through the metaphor of well-rounded reality. A parallel con- 
nection runs from B8.22 z&v duotov, “all of it the same,” to the proof 
against mobility, understood as centrifugal motion and self-estrange- 
ment, to the comparison with the one solid that always “stays within 
its bounds.” 


The Real as Perspectivally Neutral 


If this analysis of the sphere passage holds, Parmenides’ conception 
of the real as “nicely circular from every side” has a corollary that is of 
great importance for the history of Western philosophy. The real is 
that which is perspectivally neutral. As we look at a sphere, the only 
thing that varies is its size in our field of vision, and that is measured by 
our proximity to the object. The shape remains invariant, regardless of 
our proximity or placement. It is exactly so with the real. Some may be 
close to grasping it, and others may be only reaching for it from a 
distance. But it is the same for all men and for all situations. Whatever 
varies in accordance with context or viewpoint is not the real but an 
appearance of it. 

This suggests that Parmenides' metaphor of well-rounded reality 
contains the germ of Plato’s “metaphysics of the image.” 37 To cite 
just two passages from the Republic: At the center of the discussion 
which introduces the distinction between belief and knowledge in 
Book V (a section with multiple Parmenidean echoes) we read: 


Have we got hold of this adequately, even if we should look at it 
from more than one point of view (kàv ei trAcovayh oxorrotpev), viz. that 
what altogether is (ravreAüs ov) is altogether knowable; and what 
in no way is is altogether (mvr) unknowable? (Rep. 477) 38 


Later, in Book X, we read that the adherence of painting to perspectival 
views of things is a mark of its inferior cognitive status, its concern 
with appearances: 


You may look at a bed or any other object from straight in front 
or slantwise or at any angle. Is there then any difference in the bed 


37. See Edward N. Lee, “On the Metaphysics of the Image in Plato's Timaeus,” The 
Monist, yo (1966), 341-68. 

38. Compare alternative translations: “after looking at the matter in every point of 
view" (Jowett); “from however many points of view we might examine it" (Cornford); 


“even if we should examine it from every point of view” (Shorey); “whichever way we 
look at it” (H. D. P. Lee). 
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itself (Stadéper aùr) éxvrĝs [literally “does it deviate from itself”’]), 
ot does it merely look different (faiver GM ota) ? 

It only looks different. 

Well, that is the point. Does painting aim at reproducing any 
actual object as it is (zpós rò dv, ws exer), or the appearance of it as 
it looks (mpós rò fawdpevov, ws Paiveror)? In other words, is it a 
representation of the truth or of a semblance (davrdouaros ù 
a&Anbeias) ° 
Of a semblance. 

The art of representation, then, is a long way from reality... it 
grasps only a small part of any object, and that only an image. 
(Rep. 598a-b) 39 


The idea that the real is that which is independent of any one per- 
spective is elaborated in the diagram of the Line; the converse notion 
of confinement to a perspective is dramatized into a myth of captivity 
in the allegory of the Cave. 


Parmenides) Monism 


It is an important difference between the historical Parmenides and 
the Parmenides of Plato's dialogues that the former is a student of éov, 
“ what-is," and &X8eu, “truth, reality," while the latter is a champion 
of the One. Taking his cue from Plato, Aristotle too interprets Par- 
menides as an holistic monist, an advocate of the doctrine that “all 
things are one.” It is now recognized that the Platonic—Aristotelian 
version of Parmenides’ philosophy was strongly influenced by sub- 
sequent developments (Melissus, Zeno, doctrines of the One in the 
Academy, as well as Plato’s and Aristotle’s dialectical interests).4° Now 
although it would be wrong and arbitrary to interpret Parmenides’ 
“Truth” as an holistic monism, it would be wrong-headed to doubt 
that Parmenides is a monist in some sense—but exactly in what sense? 

The formula of nonholistic monism is that of uniqueness. Applied to 
the argument of B8 it yields: “There is one and only one entity which 


39. F. M. Cornford’s translation (New York, Oxford University Press, 1945). 

40. See Harold F. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy (Baltimore, 1935), 
pp. 64-67, 383 f.; Taran, pp. 269-91 (but the latter's judgment, that “Aristotle’s testimony 
concerning Parmenides is of almost no positive value” [p. 291] is too harsh: see Guthrie, 
Vol. 2, pp. 55-57); cf. Mansfeld, p. 72. 
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falls within the bounds of what-is.” The trouble with this formula is 
that it admits of two interpretations. We may be quantifying over 
individuals, or we may be quantifying over types. In other words, we 
may be saying: (a) there is only one individual that satisfies the postulated 
criteria of reality; or (b) there is only one ype of attribute that satisfies 
the postulated criteria. 

It would surely be extravagant to suppose that Parmenides had 
access to this distinction. Neither the logic of syncategorematic terms 
(such as “one,” “same,” “all”) nor the distinction between individual 
things and universal properties was clearly understood before the ground- 
breaking work of Plato (in the late dialogues) and Aristotle. So if 
Parmenides is not a monist in the holistic sense, it may be idle to 
speculate as to what version of monism he would have been inclined 
to recognize as his own view—if the alternatives had been spelled out to 
him. Still, it would be relevant to ask, what is the strongest thesis of 
monism which Parmenides could manage to prove (or render plau- 
sible) by the kind of argument he employs in “Truth”? 

The argument is, of course, no other than the proof of “indivisible” 
in B8.22-25.*! At the very minimum, this argues that the what-is is 
simple and uniform. But since the passage corresponds to the signpost 
povvoyevés, “of a single kind,” it is plausible to interpret it in the light 
of the rejection of the dualism of two “forms” (nopdot) presented in 
the “Doxa.” The argument is that the what-is is “one” in the sense of 
not being divisible into contrary forms.*? 

My interpretation presupposes, of course, that there is significant 
logical contrast between “Truth” and “Doxa”; that the latter can be 


41. A series of ancient authors, beginning with Aristotle, interpret Parmenides as 
arguing that “being alongside of (zapé)” is tantamount to “not being”: see A24, A28 in 
DK. Aristotle and his students have no difficulty in showing that this kind of argument 
relies on equivocation. But there is no reason to assume that Parmenides used it: cf. A. R. 
Lacey, “ The Eleatics and Aristotle on Some Problems of Change,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas, 26 (1965), 455 £. There are two texts which, superficially, suggest this argument: 
B8.13 which features map’ adrd, "alongside it"; and B8.36 f. oddév...aMo mápef rob 
eövros, “nothing else other than what-is.” But the context in both cases shows that Par- 
menides is arguing a different point: see above, Chapter 4, and below, Chapter 7. For a 
recent interpretation of Parmenides’ monism that conforms to the Aristotelian pattern, see 
Furth, “Elements of Eleatic Ontology,” p. 128. 

42. From the text of B8.22-25 one can easily elicit the argument: “ what-is is indivisible; 
what is indivisible is one; so, what-is is one.” But this argument cannot establish holistic 
monism (“The All is One"), unless we assume that what-is has the collective sense “all 
things that are, regarded as a totality” —which begs the question. 
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taken to assert what the former denies, and vice versa. This view has 
not been without rivals. It used to be thought that there is no intrinsic 
connection. The “Doxa,” according to this older view, just happens 
to be a dualism: it is polemical, and the older systems happened to be 
dualistic; it would have been pluralistic had it been written a generation 
later. Few students of Parmenides have been satisfied with this answer. 
A more sophisticated explanation is offered by Taran: “ He [Parmenides] 
puts the blame on the assumption of two because this is the minimal 
error.” 43 But the idea that dualism is a #inimal error has no foothold in 
Parmenides' text. The goddess does not tell us that mortals resolved 
to posit af least two forms. Nor does she append to her warnings 
against “Doxa” a clause with the force of: “and a fortiori with forms 
more than two." Besides, if two is a minimal error, the maximum error 
would be the total splintering of the world into a heap of forms, 
through successive applications of the formula of differentiation. Now 
the fragments of “ Doxa" are admittedly scanty, but from what we have, 
together with the testimony of later authors, it is clear that the ex- 
position did not develop toward such a climax. And the polemical 
passages of “Truth” (B6, B7, B8.39-41) do not suggest that the 
straying of mortals is the consequence of proliferating distinctions. 
Attempts to explain the dualism of “Doxa” as an accident of 
history, or of Parmenides’ rhetoric, are made to appear gratuitous by 
the remarkable fact (which has received curiously little attention in the 
literature) that the word woAAd, “many,” is sever used in a pejorative 
sense in the extant fragments. It occurs only once, at B8.3, and there it 
is embedded in a context that gives it a good sense: “and along that 
route there are very many signposts” (this is the only occurrence of the 
adjective zroAvs in Parmenides).** In this respect Parmenides is jarringly 
out of line with the tradition of champions of the One, who, beginning 
with Melissus and Zeno, argue in terms of "the one” and “the many.” 
I think the presumption is strong that, so far as Parmenides is con- 
cerned, the philosophical adversary is not pluralism but dualism. 


43. Page 225. Cf. Verdenius, “Der Logosbegriff bei Heraklit und Parmenides, II,” p. 
117: “Die Zweiheit ist das Nachstbeste nach der Einzigheit.” 

44. Of the adjectives with prefix moAv-, two are associated with human error (B7.3 
moAcreipov, B16.1 woAumAdyKrwyv), four are in favorable contexts (B7.5 zoAvdnpw, applied to 
the goddess’ speech, B1.14 woAvmowos Justice, 1.2 zoAvpnpov route of the goddess, 1.4 
moAv&paoro: horses), and one is neutral (B1.18 woAvydAxous doorposts). 
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Dualism, accordingly, is not just the accident of a pluralism of two but 
a dualism of incompatible pairs, one which admits enough of affinity 
between the two sides to justify a specific exclusion, yet not enough to 
warrant identity.*5 The rejected ontology is a doctrine of the bifurcation 
of reality. In short, Parmenides argues for monism in the sense in 
which we speak of idealists or materialists as ‘‘monists” (I am not 
saying, of course, that he should be classified under either of these two 
schools; I cite them only as examples). 

If Parmenides! monism is essentially a nondualism, then the relation- 
ship between his philosophy and that of Zeno and Melissus, and the 
relationship between the Eleatic succession and the fifth-century 
pluralists, becomes interestingly complex and dialectical. So far as 
logic is concerned, nondualism is compatible with numerical plurality, 
provided one is careful to exclude any relations of contrariety or op- 
position between pairs of real elements. It cannot be said, of course, 
that the Greek pluralists were successful in observing this limitation.4$ 
Love and Hate are residual contraries in Empedocles; contrary 
qualities or powers still have a role in Anaxagoras; and the atomic 
theory is based on an opposition of “the full” against “the empty.” 
Still, regardless of their success, the Greek pluralists were basically 
right in their insight that the Parmenidean "bounds" (quite apart 
from what Parmenides himself may have intended) could be fitted on a 
plurality of constituents. It was probably in order to block this exit in 
the direction of pluralism that Melissus introduced his well-known 
modifications to the Parmenidean deduction of the signposts: (a) 
instead of time-independent, the what-is of Melissus is “at all times" 
(DK 30Bz, B5); (b) instead of self-contained within its proper bounds, 
it is "infinite in magnitude" (DK 30B3); from which he can then 
deduce, in the manner of Spinoza, that it is “one” (DK 30B5, B6), i.e. 
that it is unique as an individual of cosmic scale.*7 


45. For a similar view, see Mansfeld, pp. 87 £., 131, 144 £., 157. 

46. Pluralistic systems that manage to avoid all relationships of incompatibility between 
real components are rare. Leibniz's system of monads is a famous case. Some of the propo- 
sitions in Wittgenstein’s Tractatus suggest that this limitation is to be observed in that 
system. Note especially: 1.21 * Each item can be the case or not the case while everything 
else remains the same"; also 2.062 “From the existence or non-existence of one state of 
affairs it is impossible to infer the existence or non-existence of another." 

47. For the more traditional conception of the relationship between Parmenides and 
Melissus, see Lacey, p. 455. 
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Overview of the Argument in “Truth” 


It would be useful to review the ground covered in the analysis of 
“Truth” in this and the preceding three chapters. It appears that Par- 
menides started with two routes of investigation into the nature (¢vars, 
aAnGe) of things. Reflecting on the logical form of these two routes, 
he finds the second unacceptable. This is the moment of the radical 
choice, separation, decision, or disjunction («piots). In B8 he adheres to 
this decision and draws out its implications. Holding on to the logical 
form (strict positive predication) of the preferred route, he now also 
rejects four types of answer to the question of diZnois, “quest,” that 
masquerade as positive assertions. The thing in its reality (or the reality 
of the thing) cannot be: (a) what comes to be; (b) what is divisible; (c) 
what moves; (d) what is incomplete. In all four of these cases Par- 
menides' strategy was to show that attributes which fall within the 
range of these types are only superficially positive. In truth they all are 
viciously and irreducibly negative, in the sense in which attributes 
attempting to capture the “nonnature” of something are so. It follows 
that the denials of these attributes are the correct “signposts” on the 
route to what-is, or that these exclusions mark the rightful domain of 
what-is. 

In an important sense Parmenides does not attempt to answer the 
speculative-cosmological question directly; he does not take still one 
more guess about the nature or the reality of things. He transposes the 
question to the critical or reflective level: What exactly is it for some- 
thing to be the nature or the reality of things ? Assuming that knowledge 
is a journey and a quest, what exactly constitutes its goal? What do we 
expect to find at the end of the route? The question, “ What is it?” has 
become itself the subject of a study that is essentially methodological or 
conceptual. The answer is, accordingly, both profound and oblique. I 
hope to have shown in Chapters 2 and 5 that the motif of the-journey 
is peculiarly appropriate to the logic of Parmenides’ doctrine. The 
route “___is___” is essentially a route; it is not a route by poetic 
license, or for purposes of rhetorical effect. In the last two chapters we 
have learned that the metaphor of the “signposts,” the image of 
“binding” and “bounds,” and the comparison with a sphere are also 
intrinsic to the argument and have a common rationale. In a precise 
sense, Parmenides opened the "route," the method of metaphysical 
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speculation: he posted signs (opara) on the route leading to reality. 
In an equally precise sense, he marked off the boundaries and limits 
(reipara) of what-is; he showed where it is bound to be (zédar, 8eopot); 
he circumscribed it (adis, odeipe); he enclosed it within its proper and 
rightful domain or realm (cf. 6éuis, &ovAov); he limited its range (cf. 
Eumeödov). Finally, he likened it to a sphere in order to convey the sense 
in which it is fully realized, and neutral relative to viewpoint or 
approach. 

It is remarkable that so many of the metaphors we are inclined to use 
as vehicles for the concept of * ultimate reality" are found in B8. We 
say “in itself” or “self-contained” ; Parmenides says raurov 7’ ev rauro, 
“the same and in the same” (8.29), and of... loov, “equal to itself” 
(8.49). We say “‘self-sufficient”; Parmenides says oùx émdeves, “not in 
need” (8.33). We say “in a strict sense" ; Parmenides projects this as a 
personified Constraint who binds with “fetters” and “shackles.” We 
speak of being “in the fullest sense”; Parmenides says z&v éumAeov . . . 
éóvros, “all of it full of what-is” (8.26). We speak of being “in its own 
right"; Parmenides anticipates the metaphor with the mythical pro- 
jection of Justice and Right Ordinance as guarantors of the identity of 
what-is. We speak of “absolute” being; Parmenides emphasizes that 
the what-is has been gathered apart as a result of a xpiors, “decision” or 
“separation” (cf. 8.16), and adds that it abides xaf’ éaurd, “by itself” 
(8.29). The very idea of “ ultimate” isimplicit in his assignment of the 
téXos-attribute to the real.48 

All this suggests that Parmenides was not unaware of the role his 
philosophy could (and did) play in history. If he felt that he was putting 
human thought on the route toward critical metaphysics, and if he felt 
he was primarily fixing and delimiting the concept of reality, that 
presentiment was fully borne out by subsequent developments. It was 
precisely as a method and as an outline of the real that his philosophy 
came to be important to posterity. 


48. Cf. above, Chapter 4, n. 6. 
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Persuasion and Fidelity 


Among the families of terms in Parmenides’ vocabulary that came to 
have a distinguished career in Greek philosophic usage, one that has 
been on the whole neglected by modern scholars is that of zeifew, “to 
persuade," together with its various cognates. The group is quite 
prominent in the fragments, where we find: weidew, menobws, mioris, 
eic), morós, and possibly ejes (a variant with good authority). 
An analysis of the semantics of these words, both outside Parmenides 
and in the fragments, promises to be helpful in at least three ways: it 
could give us clues to Parmenides’ conception of the relation of mind 
to reality; it could serve as a basis for an interpretation of the doctrine 
of “Doxa”; it ought to be of interest intrinsically as a chapter in the 
history of Greek philosophic concepts. 


meidew and Cognates Generally 


The family of með- words in Greek! is related to Latin fido,? fidus, 
fides, foedus (hence English “fidelity,” “faith,” “affiance,” “federal,” 
etc.). In Homer the core idea for the middle eidouaı would seem to be: 
“to commit oneself to another," hence “to agree to be ruled by him," 
and so “to place trust in him." 3 The active zei@w (which is evidently 


I. Semantic studies tend to concentrate on either of the two branches of this family, viz. 
metus, -ouaı, med, on the one side, and morós, miarıs, etc. on the other. For a study of the 
cult and mythology of TTe,0& together with a history of the semantics of the first branch 
from Homer to Gorgias, see George M. Pepe, “Studies in Peitho” (Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Princeton University, 1966). For the second branch, see R. Bultmann's article on rioris in 
Kittel’s Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament (or in Rudolf Bultmann and Artur 
Weiser, Faith [tr. D. M. Barton, ed. P. R. Ackroyd], pp. 34-42). This split, though under- 
standable as a reflection of divergent scholarly interests in the history of rhetoric and of 
theology, respectively, can be misleading. For it allows us to overlook the fact that “per- 
suasion" and ^ fidelity" or “faith” are modes of one and the same concept for the Greeks. 

2. See Frisk, s.v. weiBopat. 

3. See Cunliffe, s.v. medo. 
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derivative) ^ carries, correspondingly, the sense of: “to enlist,” or “to 
engage," or "to win over,” toward the performance of an act, or 
toward the adoption of an attitude or belief.5 It is important to note 
that the Homeric re(@eu is not usually a verb of “effort” or “attempt,” 
but an * achievement" or “success” verb (in Ryle's sense). It does not 
mean “‘to solicit," “to plead,” or “to argue”; it does not express an 
activity, or endeavor, but a result, or a state or stage reached. To say 
that A weife B (accusative), or conversely, that B neideru ro A 
(dative), presupposes that steps have already been taken which estab- 
lish the relationship weidew-neideodaı between A and B. 

The “achievement” sense, “to prevail upon” for meiĝw and “to let 
oneself be prevailed upon” for ze{fouce, remains central for Classical 
Greek as well. The association of wei and weidw with rhetoric (after 
Gorgias) tends to obscure this, but a judicious reading of the article on 
the verb weidw in Liddell and Scott will confirm the validity of this 
observation. The “inducement” conveyed by the verb can be the 
result of states, conditions, or acts (e.g. the offer of a bribe, sexual desire), 
as well as of activities of solicitation and appeal. One of the most 
revealing features in the usage of the active zet@w is that the construction 
with an ós- or örı-clause (“that such-and-such is the case”) is secondary 
to the construction of meiĝw with a direct object. Indeed, the first 
examples of the ós-construction are in Sophocles, with a recorded 
total of six (or eight if we include örws-constructions) for all fifth- 
century authors. The majority of examples are in fourth-century and 
later authors. ? 


4. See Schwyzer-Debrunner, pp. 233 f., and Frisk, s.v. weidopa:. 

5. Cf. Cunliffe, s.v. 

6. Frankel (Dichtung, p. 338 n. 15) observes that weidew means primarily not “überreden” 
but rather “ willig machen." Pepe (p. 24) notes that “persuasion” in English “indicates an 
activity or process: i.e. what is emphasized is the attempt itself, which is actually under- 
stood to involve argumentations of some sort, due to the traditional association of the term 
with rhetoric." The Greeks, by contrast, “did not restrict persuasion to a process within 
the later boundaries of rhetoric." 

7. These figures are drawn from A. Oguse, “A propos de la Syntaxe de weidw et de 
Tuoreúo, Revue des études grecques, 78 (1965), pp. 524-27 and Table I. Oguse also discusses 
(pp. 515-17) a number of passages in which weidw appears in association with Adywv, and 
with a substantive clause in the immediate vicinity. In all cases he decides that the sub- 
ordinate clause is to be attached to Aéyov alone. The translations he favors illustrate rather 
well the achievement sense of reidw, for example: Isocr. VI.35 éaws ... yp) Tod Stxaiou 
rrocetaÜat Tı mpoupyrairepov ovdeis av pe Aéymv sre(aevev, “personne ne saurait me convaincre 
en soutenant qu'il ne faut pas donner le premier rang au droit" (p. 515). 
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The invariant component in the usage of the verb, both diachronic- 
ally and synchronically, is one of causation, instigation, or inducement. 
There is, of course, a very important difference between zeidw and other 
causative verbs. To put it simply, if perhaps too philosophically, the 
causality of weidew is that of positive teleology. The agent of meifjew 
wotks on the patient not through physical force, and not through 
punishment or the threat of punishment, but by offering rewards (cf. 
dapa), or gratification, or favors (cf. yépis). So the salient feature of 
the causality of meiĝew is consent or assent (éxcv). 8 The agent and patient 
are placed by this verb in a relationship involving expectations of 
mutually agreeable reciprocity. To say that A wei@e. B means that A 
elicits from B a response desired by A and under conditions which are 
favorable, or agreeable, or appealing to B. Moreover, to say that C 
meiderau TQ, “is peith-ed to,” D means that C “trusts,” or “has faith" 
in D, i.e. that he complies with mutually agreeable conditions governing 
exchanges between the two of them, and expects that D will similarly 
comply. Logically speaking, the relation weideıv is the converse of the 
relation reideodau (cf. “to prevail upon"—"'to comply with"). But if 
A nebe B, and B weiBero: rô A in one respect, it may still be the case 
that, in another respect, B rreideı A, and A weiferou +ë B. For example, 
if Nestor prevails on Agamemnon to reconcile himself to Achilles, 
this is in part due to the fact that Agamemnon has already prevailed on 
Nestor to address him in a special way, to use only certain arguments 
on him. It tends to be, however, that the agent of zreiBew is pro tanto the 
superior party. But this may simply mean that he is the party who has 
the initiative at a given turn. 

The adjective morós in Homer is given the translations “trusty, 
faithful, true." It applies properly to a person or relationship (very 
often to oaths) in which one may feel confidence.’ The sense “faithful” 
fot morós remains central in Pindar,!? and in Herodotus,!! and indeed 

8. See, c.g. Plato Phil. 58a: “the art of persuading (zeißeıv) is superior to all arts (rexvov): 
for she overmasters all things not through force (8.4 Bías) but with their consent (8 
ékóvrov). Note that the two senses, “prevail upon by fair means" and “talk over, mislead” 
distinguished in LSJ, s.v., are unified by this idea of consent. Modern Greek has a verb 
Karadépo ot karadepvw, “to bring around to," which plays exactly the role of the ancient 
meo. Cf. the remarks on weidopaı by Guido Calogero in “La regola di Socrate," La 
cultura, 1 (1963), 189 ff. 

9. Sec Cunliffe, s.v. 


Io. See J. Rumpel, Lexicon Pindaricum (Leipzig, 1883), s.v. 
II, See J. E. Powell, Lexicon to Herodotus (Cambridge, 1938), s.v. 
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throughout the history of this term.!? An apt and interesting use of this 
adjective is with reference to persons who are related with one another 
by a covenant.!3 In fact, the phrase more dıödvaı koi Aapfitvew means 
“to make a covenant." 14 

The history of the noun seo !5 is, roughly, this: It appears for the 
first time in Hesiod (twice) as the name of a goddess of Inducement.'6 
In post-Hesiodic literature edw or personified [leo appears as: 
(a) a hypostasis of Aphrodite; (b) a companion of Aphrodite; (c) a foil 
to &væykņ or Bia. It is only in late fifth-century literature that the as- 
sociation of meĝw with rhetoric becomes firm. What doubtless under- 
lies this development is the conception of meĝw as &pws-like inducement, 
and as the power of agreeable compulsion. The noun does not ever 
lose its connection with the verbs weidew-reideodeı. In all contexts it 
expresses the power which results in rreideıv, a power which resides in, 
and is exercised by, agent A, and is felt as an attraction by patient B. 

Historical and epigraphical evidence !? points to another connection 
as well: Peitho, worshipped as a minor divinity in association with the 
Graces, the Horai, and Aphrodite Pandemos, appears as the patron of 
civilized life and of democratic institutions.!8 Peitho in this context is 
the spirit of agreement, bargain, contract, consensus, exchange, and 
negotiation in a free polis. 

The exact sense of the noun rioris has often been missed by trans- 
lations such as "persuasion," “confidence,” “assurance.” The word is 
properly applied, from Hesiod, where it first occurs, and throughout 
the history of the Greek language, to varying but logically distinct 
aspects of the relationship of agreeable commitment which is registered 
by seí8ew-mei8eo004, “ persuasion-compliance." 

Pausing to reflect on the logical structure of this relationship, we see 
that it involves at least six modes or aspects: (a) the initial promise, 
offer, proposal, or invitation by A to B; (b) B's endorsement or 


> cc 


12. See LSJ, s.v. Cf. Bultmann and Weiser, p. 34. 

13. Bultmann and Weiser, pp. 34 f. 

14. E.g. Xenoph. An. III.2.5, IV.8.7. Cf. Bultmann and Weiser, p. 34 and n. 2. 

15. See Pepe. Cf. article by Christian Voigt, s.v., in Pauly-Wissowa, Rea/-Encyclopádie 
der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Half-Vol. 37, coll. 194-217. 

16. In Op. 73 “queenly Peitho" and the Graces adorn Woman with necklaces of gold. In 
Th. 349 she is listed as one of the Oceanid nymphs. 

17. See Pepe, ch. 5. 

18. Ibid., pp. 78 f., 92 ff. Cf. James H. Oliver, Demokratia, the Gods, and the Free World 
(Baltimore, 1960), pp. 108-17. 
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acceptance of that promise; (c) B’s counterpromise or pledge; (d) the 
continued maintenance of the relationship to the benefit of B and as 
the responsibility of A; (e) the continued maintenance of the relation- 
ship to the benefit of A and as a responsibility of B; (f) the continued 
maintenance of the relationship as the responsibility of, and to the 
enjoyment of, both parties. 

The English words which can be employed as translations of rioris 
are associated with one or more of these aspects: "warranty" and 
“guarantee” cover (a); “warrant” may serve both (a) and (c); “prom- 
ise” and “pledge” cover (a), (b), and (c); “commitment,” or “bond,” 
or "assurance" may cover any and all of the six. “Good faith,” “trust,” 
and “fidelity” may refer to (d), (e), or (£). “Compliance” covers (b), 
while “reliance” is usually something that B has with respect to A (the 
party that has the initiative), and thus covers (d). “Reliability” could 
refer to either (d) or (e). 

One could very well cite wiorıs as an example of what Aristotle 
called zpos & homonymy, or “focal equivocity.” 19 For the term can 
refer to different modes or perspectives of one and the same situation— 
indeed, any of the six aspects distinguished above, or a combination of 
them, or all of them globally.2° It is thus understandable that Greek 


I9. Metaph. 1003235 fl.; E.N. 1096b27; Top. 10629 fl. 
20. The single occurrence in Hesiod (Op. 372) is almost a paradigm case for miorıs under 
aspects (a) or (b) or (c). The full context is: 


pobos 8° avöpı piw eipquévos apxios Eorw 
, , , > ` LA L4 
Kal TE kaavyviyrq yeÀaaas ém paprupa Heodaı 
, , e m ` 3 , ” LA 
MOTES yap TOL OUws Kai amorti wAecay avdpas. 


The correct translation for äprıos in the epic is “unfailing,” “that on which one may 
count” (see Cunliffe, s.v., and my note on “Heraclitus Fr. 114," American Journal of Philology 
86 [1965], 261). So Hesiod is here giving advice with reference to two situations: (1) “If 
you promise a reward to a friend do not fail to deliver it”; and (2) “If you smile to your 
brother, get a witness." The point is summarized in line 372: “For both riores and 
amoriat can ruin a man.” With wicres-démoria in the plural we must assume that the 
reference is to acts of pledging or promising. In situation (1) there is a miers, “a promise," 
and if you fail to live up to it, there will be trouble. In situation (2), if you allow the smile 
to your brother to go unwitnessed, which would be a “no-pledge” situation, a case of 
dmortia, you may come to regret it. One can get into trouble both by giving and also by 
failing to ask for wiorıs. So the advice is: always keep your own promises in full, but also 
make sure to bind others by equally fitm promises. This use for mions is still strong and 
prominent in Herodotus. We find riores in his text thirteen times in the sense of “promise” 
or “pledge.” In the two other passages recorded for riors in Herodotus the word carries 
the sense “trust” or “reliability” (cf. aspect [e]). In the Theognid corpus we find: wioreı 
xpypar’ 0Aeoca, amoriy Š écdwoa (831); and wxero pèv nions neydAn Heös dixero 3’ avipav 
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should have developed the phrases, miorw Siddvan | rıdevar | mapéyew 
ra, “to give/posit/supply rioris to someone” (cf. “to make a pledge,” 
“to plight one's troth [or ‘faith’]”’), to cover specifically aspects (a) and 
(c), and that it should have come to use míorw éyew or toyew rıvi, “to 
have or hold wiorıs to someone” (i.e. “to rely on him" or “to be 
committed to him”), to cover aspects (d) and (e). 

For aspect (b), which is the relational complement of (a), the phrase 
triorw AapBavew, “to take maris" (cf. “to receive assurances") can be 
used. But the verb which is conventionally the instrument for signaling 
acceptance is ĝéyouar. Indeed, this verb appears to have come into the 
language from a context similar to that of the relationship zei@ew- 
weißeodaı. The point is worth expansion and emphasis, because I shall 
later use it as a key toward interpreting the logical relation between 
miotis and ddfa in Parmenides. 


The Concept dexeodaı 


Greek öexona or deroun involves a root *dek-. The same root is 
present in 8e£iós, "right," and in Latin decet, “it is fitting” (hence 
English “decent,” etc.), decor -oris, “ comeliness,” decorus, “fitting, 
seemly,” decorum, dignus, “ worthy, suitable"—and in a number of other 
Greek and Latin words. In an important study on the sense of the root 
»dek-, Georges Redard concluded that the Indo-European words in 
this family "articulate themselves around the fundamental and specific 
meaning: ‘to conform to that which one considers as a norm’.” 21 For 
dekonuaı Or dexone in particular, he stresses that the sense “I receive" 
carries a special nuance. It does not express physical prehension but an 
act of assent. He translates “je regois ce que je juge bon de recevoir, 
j accepte de recevoir.” 22 This nuance can be seen clearly in phrases such 


owbpoovvn (1137). The first passage might be translated: “ Being trustful I lost my money; 
being distrustful I saved it.” It could also mean: “ Having secured pledges (of repayment) 
I lost my money; and having not done so, I saved it." Either translation would fit the 
sentiment of 1137: “Good Faith [or ‘Trust’], the great goddess, has forsaken us, etc.” A 
clear case of mions in the sense of “bond” is Aesch. Fr. 394 ovx avdpos Opkos miarıs GAN’ 
öpkwv avip, “it is not the oath which is man’s bond; but the man himself is the bond of his 
oaths.” For more examples, see LSJ, s.v., and cf. W. S. Barrett, Euripides: Hippolytos: 
Edited with Introduction and Commentary (Oxford, 1964), on lines 1055, 1309. 

21. “Du grec öckopar « je reçois > au sanskrit ¿#Ëa- « manteau »: Sens de la racine sde&-," 
Sprachgeschichte und Wortbedeutung: Festschrift Albert Debrunner (Berne, 1954), p. 361. Cf. 
Hofmann, s.v. 8ékoua: “xdek- aufnehmen, begrüssen.” 

22. Page 355. Cf. Frisk, s.v. dexopar: “Séxopat somit eig. ‘etwas als angemessen betrach- 
ten, sich aneignen, gern aufnehmen’ ?” 
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as oùk éOéfavr' old &Aoflov, “neither accepted nor took" (Demosth. 
Emb. 139), and 8ekópe0a. rà 8i8ois, “we accept what you give” (Hdt. 
8.137).23 So dexona: is the conventional means for indicating acceptance 
in a context which involves, implicitly or explicitly, an agreement 
between contracting parties. The association of the 8e«- root with 
miorts is even explicitly preserved in the phrases mior dexeofaı, “to ac- 
cept a pledge,” 24 and 8e£iás mior, “the assurance of the right hand." 25 


The Logic of mei8ew, etc.: A Diagram 


Let me now collect all these semantic observations in the form of a 
diagram. I use atrows to indicate a relationship between parties, and the 
relation's direction (some of these relations are one-way, some two- 
way). The lower case letters refer to the six aspects distinguished above. 
The diagram does not give a complete mapping of the logical structure 
of the með- concept. Such a map would include morós, “faithful,” and 
the verbs mıorow, “make trustworthy," and morevw, “trust, believe,” 
as well as their derivatives. My interest is in trying to articulate the 
connections among reihe, reideodaı, mions, and seo (and incidentally 
of dexona:), since these are strategically important for an interpretation 
of Parmenides. 

Note that reĝo is a dispositional concept. It is either “the ability to 
prevail upon someone else” (A’s mebw) or “the ability to comply” 
(B's zea); it is either “persuasive power” or “obedience.” But 
weideıw and weideodaı are achievement terms: they describe a certain 
relationship. The difference between these two verbs and ziorw duöövau, 
etc., or öeyeodaı, can be stated very precisely in terms of a distinction, 
which has been current in contemporary analytic philosophy, between 
“constative” and “performative” utterances.26 The words zeidew and 


23. For more examples see Redard, “Du grec Séxopa,” pp. 355-57. We must not forget, 
of course, that ŝéyopa can also have the sense of a hostile reception: “receive as an enemy, 
await the attack of, wait in ambush for." But this sense requires a context of hostile action or 
hunting, and it is most naturally understood as an oxymoron. 

24. Cf. Plato Phaedr. 256d wioreıs ras peyioras . . . dAAjAow dedwrevarn re Kai dedexdeı, “to 
have given and taken reciprocally the strongest pledges.” 

25. Cf. Eur. Med. 21. This association between 8éyeofa. and 8e£iós, “right,” or decdi- 
okopa, “to salute in welcome,” appears to be based on ritual usage: cf. Redard, “Du grec 
ddxopa,” pp. 356, 361. 

26. Cf. J. L. Austin, Philosophical Papers (Oxford, 1961), pp. 220-39; and How to do 
things with Words (Oxford, 1962), pp. 1-7. 
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TABLE (3) 


2 
qeiGew, 
“to prevail upon, 
to persuade" 


dexeoda, 


“to accept” 

mior dddovat b 

T. TG. péyeiw 

m. Teva, e 

“to pledge” 

a W ; 

Initial Patient: 
Object in 


mebo, “per- A «—— rs, B meo, 
suasion " “trust, good faith, “obedience” 
fidelity” 


Initial Agent: 
Soutce of 


TLOTUW toyew 

T. €yew, e 
“to rely on [esp. (d)], 

f to be committed to” 


weideoda:, 
“to be prevailed upon, to 
be persuaded, to comply” 
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weideoda. ate used to record the existence of a relationship of rioris. 
But when mior óva, etc., ot SéyeoGeu are used in the first person 
(singular or plural) they serve as the verbal means for establishing that 
relationship.?? The expressions wiorw éyew and miorw toyew tend to be 
neutral. They can be employed as the verbal means of renewing al- 
legiance, but they can also be used objectively to record the continuity 
of the wiorıs relationship. 


The Relationship of moris: Eumenides 794 ff. 


My approach to the question of the semantics of með- words has 
been so far one of lexicology and abstract conceptual analysis. There is 
actually a literary example which illustrates precisely and dramatically 
the logical connections outlined in the preceding sections. It is almost 
inevitable that one should think, in this connection,?? of the famous 
ending of Aeschylus’ Oresteia, the triumph of Peitho, “Persuasion,” in 
the final scene of the Exmenides. 

After the Furies' first outburst against the verdict of acquittal, 
Athena pleads for their goodwill. Her first word is mí8eo0e, “yield, 
comply” (794). Then she explains that the verdict is no dishonor to 
them. Two more imperatives appear a few lines below: cxéjeo@e, 
“take thought," un Gupodede, “do not be angry [or ‘emotional’]” 
(801). Next the appeal takes the form of a proposal: “Solemnly 
(mavöikws, literally ‘under all justice") do I promise you (dmioxonau) a 


27. The same point can be made in Austin’s later terminology of “illocutionary” versus 
**perlocutionary " acts. The illocutionary act is, roughly, what one does in saying something; 
the perlocutionary act is “the achieving of certain effects by saying something” (cf. How to, p. 
120). “It is characteristic of perlocutionary acts that the response achieved, or the sequel, 
can be achieved additionally or entirely by nonlocutionary means: thus intimidation may be 
achieved by waving a stick or pointing a gun" (pp. 117 ff.). Austin classifies “to persuade" 
as a perlocutionary verb (pp. 117, 124). We can, correspondingly, say that weidew-meideoda: 
is a perlocutionary verb, while míorw S8dvar, etc. and wiorw toxew, etc. are normally il- 
locutionary. However, this classification (in Greek no less than in English) captures only 
central tendencies of the verbs. There are contexts in which wet@opa: or “I am persuaded” 
would have the illocutionary force of “I yield!” (cf. How to, p. 124). This qualification also 
holds for the older distinction of “performative” versus “constative” utterances. 

28. Cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology (London, 1937), pp. 361-64. This is by no means 
the only text that can serve for such illustration. Similar passages (involving successful or 
unsuccessful, and licit or illicit, persuasion) will be found in Aeschylus’ The Suppliants, 
Prometheus Bound, and Agamemnon: see Pepe, ch. 5. For Sophocles, see Bernard Knox, The 
Heroic Temper, Sather Classical Lectures, 35 (Berkeley, 1964), 13-15. Pepe (ch. 1) argues that 
there is a certain “motif of persuasion” which is already discernible in the Iliad. 
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seat of worship” (804-805). But the Furies continue with their out- 
bursts, unmoved. Now Athena gives herself as an example of com- 
pliance: “I too submit (meroıda) to Zeus” (826). But if her own 
example should not be sufficient encouragement, she will waste no 
more words (ri de? Aéyew). She of all gods has access to the thunder- 
bolts of Zeus (828). And so for a moment Athena uses the threat of 
Bia, “force,” and avayan, “constraint,” as alternatives to reudw. Then 
her mood changes immediately: “But there is no need of that; so 
yield to me gladly (edmOjs uoi)” (829). If the Furies agree, they will 
come to praise her argument (éawéces Aóyov, 836). Still, even this 
mixed approach of promises and threats fails to produce results. 
Athena gives two more speeches explaining that it would be to the 
Furies’ advantage to accept her offer. She is now completely calm, and 
her tone is one of deference and respect toward these “older” and 
“wiser” deities (847-848). The spirit of her appeal is in the opening 
line of her second speech: “I will not weary of arguing what will be to 
your benefit (Aéyovao rayadd)” (881). The rhetoric reaches its highest 
point: “But if there is in you the pious reverence toward Peitho, the 
spell and charm of my tongue—and you would stay here” (885-887). 
The anacoluthon indicates that Athena has made her final appeal. Soon 
the Furies begin to respond, first tentatively and cautiously: “What is 
this seat of worship?” “One which is immune to all distress; but do 
you accept! (Sdyou oú), urges Athena (893-894). "Indeed, I have 
accepted (Sédeypar),”’ answer the Furies, but they ask for an assurance or 
guarantee (éyyunv, 898). Athena's answer is indirect but charged with 
meaning: “It is possible for me not to propose (un Aéyew) what I do 
not accomplish (kn 7eAd).”” Nothing has forced her to make the offer. 
She is a free agent, and so no external guarantee would be necessary, 
and none would be sufficient. Her own word is the guarantee. 

From this moment on the Furies have been transformed to Evpevides, 
“ The Benign Ones": “ You seem to have charmed me; I am changing 
around from my fury!" (9oo). Once more they seal their agreement with 
defopau, “I shall accept” (916); and then they sing a hymn bestowing 
multiple blessings upon the city of Athens, which now becomes their 
seat of worship. Athena listens to the hymn with delight: “I rejoice 
in their bestowing gladly (zpodpdvws) these things on my land. I am 
grateful to the eyes of Peitho who watched over my tongue and mouth 
toward them, while they were savagely refusing assent. But Zeus-of- 
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the-Council (&yopaios) prevailed” (968-973). The play then concludes 
with a triumphal procession with antiphonal exchanges of xaipere, 
“rejoice.” 


melbew in Parmenides 


Against this background we now examine the seven or eight pas- 
sages featuring með- words in Parmenides’ poem. In B1.16 we get 
meioav, “they persuaded [or ‘engaged’].” The full context can be 
translated as follows: 


There are the gates of the paths of Night and Day. And they are 
framed by a lintel and a stone threshold. They are ethereal, and 
filled by huge doors. And of them does much-requiting 
(zoÀúzrouvos) Justice hold the keys of fitting retribution (auoıßovs). 
Her the maidens, having appealed to her (zap¢devar) with soft 
sayings (uoAaxotor Adyovor), did cunningly (émdppaddws) persuade 
(metaov) to lift for them the bolted bar off the gates with no de- 
murrer (drrrepews). (B1.1 1-17) 29 


Though Justice is the more august party, it is for the moment the 
Heliades who have the initiative of zei@ew. But, as we shall see, their 
success in “persuading” Justice is itself a token of their own weideodau, 
their compliance with Justice’s own terms. The sequence is exactly 
what we might be led to expect from the paradigm of the Eumenides. 
First there is rapaipaors, a winning plea, and padarot Aöyoı. Indeed, the 
whole phrase mappæpevar . . . wodAaxotcr Àóyouo, is a blend of familiar 
epic formulae for the activity of pleading and soliciting.3° The deter- 
mination and seriousness of the Heliades is conveyed by émdpadéws 
(èri, “on,” and dpaloucı, “to direct, or address oneself to” 31—the 
adverb means, in effect, “having set their mind to it”). The success of 
their plea is recorded by meîoav. The unusual adverb &mrepéws, which all 
editors translate rather colorlessly as “quickly,” is easily and correctly 
understood once we recall the Homeric formula for commands that 
are unquestioningly or implicitly obeyed: 


29. For the translation “‘of fitting retribution,” see above, Chapter 1, n. 44. 
30. See above, Chapter r, Table (2). 
31. See above, Chapter 1, n. 28. 
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as ap’ édwrycev, rj 9. &mrepos érAero uos. 
Thus he spoke, and wingless remained her speech.?2 


In Parmenides this idea of prompt compliance is given additional 
emphasis in the description of the opening of the doors: they literally 
“fly open” (évamrépevor, B1.18). The suggestion is that Justice fulfills 
instantly the request of the Heliades: cpu’ ézos ap’ épyov, “no sooner 
said than done." 33 If we take in the implications of this comment, we 
come to appreciate that if, grammatically, in B1.16 it is the Heliades 
who do the active vei8ew and Justice who does the obliging eideoda:, 
the relationship, over a longer spread, or ultimately, is exactly the 
reverse. The “soft sayings" of the Heliades are the words Justice wants 
to hear, they are the right words, the password. Justice has already 
given her promise: “If you speak thus and so, I will instantly open the 
gates.” The meiĝew of the Heliades actually signals their observance of 
the terms of the agreement. There is obviously a relationship of ziorts 
between the Heliades and Justice. “The keys of fitting retribution” 
may very well be a symbol of this relationship. 

A few lines below the goddess welcomes the Kouros and gives him 
her right hand (Br.22). The words are: mpodpwv úmeðéćaro, yeipa de 
xeıpi | Se€trepiy čev, and three lines below, yaipe, “rejoice.” The 
proximity of úmeðéćgaro and dSeftrepyy, together with the alliterative 
effect, awaken us to the linguistic affinity between these two terms. 
Indeed, this constellation of mpodpwv-dexeohaı-xaipeıw is one that we 
found in the exchange between Athena and the Furies. The handshake 
is a gesture of welcome. But it is more than a “ gesture" (in our sense). 
It has virtually ritual significance. The status of the Kouros is at least 
that of a £évos, "stranger" (cf. the language of the-journey), and per- 
haps that of ixérns, "suppliant." So the handshake is a gesture of 
mtorts.34 The terms of the agreement sealed by that gesture are clear 

32. Od. 17.57; 19.29; 21.386; 22.398. The formula is convincingly explained by William 
Bedell Stanford in Greek Metaphor: Studies in Theory and Practice (Oxford, 1936), pp. 136 f. 
Burnet may have noticed this Homeric parallel since he translated “without demur" (p. 
172). But he may have understood this as “with no delay." At any rate, he gave no ex- 
planation, and so all other editors have continued to rely on Herodianus’ unenlightening 
gloss aipuidiws (see LSJ, s.v. ¿zrepéos), or on Diels’ guess that &mrepýs is “ursprunglich ein 
Vogel, der beide Flügel zugleich schlägt” (Lehrgedicht, p. 52). 

33. Cf. Deichgraber, p. 668. 


34. Above, n. 25, cf. also: Soph. Philoct. 813 éuBaMe xetpds miorw, Oed. Col. 1632 8ós uox 
Xetpós oñs mca. 
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in the sequel: The goddess will give the Kouros the whole truth 
(B1.28 ff), and he is to “preserve” this account, perhaps with the 
additional implication of communicating it to his fellow men (Bz.1 
kópu aou . . . pôlov).35 

When the goddess spells out her promise, she says that the Kouros 
will also learn “the 80£o. of mortal men, in which there is no true 
fidelity (miorıs &AnOjs)” (B1.30). To do justice to this line one would 
have to investigate the exact sense of 8ó£o (usually rendered “opinion,” 
“belief,” but also “appearances”). This I must postpone to a later 
chapter. But however we interpret this term, it is illuminating to see 
the failure implicit in 8ó£a as “bad faith.” The goddess is telling us 
that the views of mortal men are untrustworthy; they are like false 
promises, hollow claims, unfulfilled commitments. 

It is in a similar way that we are to understand B8.39: “such as 
mortals have posited, having trusted (meroıdöres) that they were true 
[or ‘genuine’ (22$04)]." The preceding line (8.38) is difficult and must 
be discussed separately.36 But it would be wrong to miss the rhetorical 
suggestion that mortals take seriously things which have no riors. 
This situation stands in sharp contrast to the one which obtains 
between the goddess and the Kouros. In B8.50 we read that her own 
Adyos is morós, “trustworthy, reliable, pledged.” As we read the word 
mıoröv here, we ought to recall the reception and the solemn handshake 
of the proem. 

I have so far discussed only cases of miorıs between the goddess and 
the Kouros (together with his divine companions) and of émoria, 
** faithlessness," in the transactions of mortals with the world. But there 
are three (or perhaps four) more passages with reĝ- words in Par- 
menides, and in these the relationship of rioris appears to be significantly 
different. 


The Mighty Hold of Fidelity 


The term rioris occurs twice in the main argument of “Truth.” In 
B8.12-15 we read: 


Nor will the power (ioxus) of wiorıs permit that something out 
of what-is-not should come to be alongside it. For this reason, 


35. See above, Chapter 1, n. 20. 
36. See below, Chapter 7. 
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neither getting to be nor perishing would Justice allow, letting 
loose with the shackles, but holds. 


And at B8.27-28: 


for coming-to-be and perishing have strayed far and wide, and it 
was miorıs &AnOns that drove them off. 


What exactly does Parmenides mean by moris in these two contexts ? 
The translation usually given, “belief” or “conviction,” 37 is by no 
means satisfactory. To begin with, the words “belief” and “convic- 
tion" do not even appear in the long list (over twenty) of translations 
for mions given in LSJ. Of course, this is not in itself an argument; 
but the absence of these words from the lexicon is quite understand- 
able once we consider that “belief” and “conviction,” in their 
normal connotation, are too psychological. This ought to make us 
sceptical regarding the propriety of these translations in the passages 
under discussion. For in the context of both B8.12 “the force of belief" 
and B8.28 “true belief drove them off,” the psychological connotation of 
vivid certainty appears to receive emphasis. 38 

Once we become sensitive to the psychological element, these trans- 
lations are bound to appear inapt. After all, truth has no monopoly on 
force; the “much-inured custom” (B7.3) of mortal beliefs (8601) may 
be just as powerful as truth, perhaps even more so (cf. B7.3 Bıdodw). At 
any rate, for the translation “belief” to be possible at all for either 
B8.12 or 8.28, Parmenides’ words will have to be construed somewhat 
mote loosely and less concretely than I suspect they were meant to be. 
Note that "the force of miorıs” is pictured as directly preventing 
(oUre . . . edrjoe) the generative process; similarly “the true rioris” is 
directly the agent who “drives off” or “wards off" (Gi oce) generation 
and perishing. How are we to understand this if wiorıs is translated as 

37. So DK, Taran, and: most other editors. 

38. Some scholars have accepted this emphasis as genuinely Parmenidean: thus G. 
Jameson in ***Well-Rounded Truth’ and Circular Thought in Parmenides," Phronesis, 3 
(1958), 28, claims to discern a military metaphor behind Parmenides’ use of reb- words: 
“truth can face any attack fully confident of victory”; “subjective, not objective forces 
are at work." This is an unfortunate suggestion: falsehood and ignorance are never pic- 
tured as rivals, or competitors, or enemies of truth in Parmenides’ poem; the imagery is of 
a different genre entirely than that of, say, the attack on the acropolis of the soul in Plato's 


Republic VIII (506b). The mortals of B6 and By, far from being conspirators against 
Truth, are only pitiable in their “wandering” and “helplessness.” 
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“belief” or "conviction" ?3» One might perhaps find palliatives in 
considerations such as these: Parmenides is writing compendiously; he 
is using the “material mode of speech," thus converting the pro- 
hibition or injunction of a statement into the denial or assertion of a 
process. Still, it would be more reasonable to consider alternative 
translations of wiorıs. 

Much more plausible is the translation which was proposed by 
W. A. Heidel: “the force of evidence, or of proof.” 4° He thought he 
could discern both at B8.12 and at 8.27 the image of “action at law 
in which the issue is sharply drawn and justice is rendered." +! Indeed, 
the figure of Justice and the recurrent idea of a xpiots, “decision,” make 
Heidel’s translation attractive. But one must concede that the juridical 
vocabulary in Parmenides is too general to sustain the specific image of 
action in court. Frinkel and Guthrie, who have adopted Heidel’s 
translation, have refrained from pressing the forensic image.4? 

Yet I do not find that “evidence” is entirely satisfactory either. For 
B8.28 “true evidence” seems tautological. At any rate, miorıs dàns 
is already familiar to us as “true fidelity” (B1.30), and it is not clear how 
we can reconcile this sense with the translation proposed for B8.28. 
Moreovet, it is not clear how “true evidence" (any more than “true 
belief”) can be pictured as “driving off” coming-to-be and perishing— 
unless, of course, we revert to Heidel's image of testimony in court 
which results in the banishment of the offending parties. 

The “force of evidence” fares no better in the context of B8.12 ff. 
In combination with “will not permit," the sense becomes curiously 
weak and anticlimactic.43 The force of evidence normally settles a case, 
which presupposes that the case is in a state of fluidity or agitation 
before the compelling evidence is brought to bear on it. But “will not 
permit" suggests a very different picture: a situation already stable and 
tightly secure, with the “power of mios” not tolerating any relaxation 


39. The objection is valid whether we construe ri (B8.13) as object of e¢ijce (B8.12: so 
Taran, p. 85) or as subject of yiyvecOa, with the latter directly dependent on edrjoeı (my 
translation: see above, Chapter 4, n. 11). 

40. Cf. “On Certain Fragments of the pre-Socratics,” Proceedings of the American Academy 
of Sciences, 48 (1913), 718. 

41. Ibid. 

42. Cf. Fränkel, Wege, p. 166; Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 26. 

43. Again, the objection applies regardless of whether zí or yiyveoda: is directly the com- 
plement of é$ja«. See above, n. 39. 
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in the discipline of the status quo. Indeed, there is unmistakable res- 
ponsion between B8.12 f. “the power of rioris will not permit (édjoer) 
that something should come to be" and 8.13 f. “Justice would allow 
(&v$e) neither getting-to-be nor perishing.” 44 There is also responsion 
between ¿oyxús, “power, might, force," and éye, “holds.” Since the 
two words are cognate, it would seem that the relevant sense of ioys 
is "mighty hold," rather than “force.” 

Now as soon as we try this translation for ¢oyvs the solution is im- 
mediate: “the mighty hold of miørıs” is the very bond of the engage- 
ment in the relationship zrei@ew-mei@eoPa. In ¿oyus, “mighty hold,” we 
have the substantive corresponding to the verbs éyew and teyew in the 
idioms ziorw éyew and miorw toyev, “to be committed to” (cf. aspects 
[d] and [e] in Table [3], above). The correct translation is again 
"fidelity," though the reference in this case is not to the aspect of 
“reliance” but to the “compact,” “contract,” or “commitment” 
mediating the relationship. The terms of the engagement to which 
teality is a party hold firm and will not allow that the relationship be 
slackened or compromised by third parties, newcomers, or alien com- 
panions (yiyveodai rı map’ aurö: recall that this is a proof against 
generation by accrual). And so Justice will not relax her bond. 

A similar point is made at B8.27 f. Here coming-to-be and perishing 
are pictured as intruders who attempt to disrupt the relationship of 
mtoris that binds the real to its station. But “true fidelity drives them 
off," and so, like unwelcome troublemakers, pirates, or exiles, “they 
wander far and wide." The verb amöoe thus becomes an expression of 
the exclusiveness of the relationship in which the real is implicated. 

In both B8.12 ff. and 8.26 ff. miorıs appears in close association with 
“shackles,” "bonds," and “fetters.” The “bounds” or “bonds” 
around the real can now be seen in yet one more aspect. Not only is 
reality bound all around by Justice, it is also bound in rioris. 

All this is perhaps too richly suggestive, and it is proper to pause 
and take stock of implications and relevant detail. 


Justice, Persuasion, and tbe Real 


In the theme of Fate-Constraint examined in Chapter 1 the emphasis 
was clearly on the power of compulsion of these divine agents. In the 


44. C£. above, Chapter 4, n. 11. 
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previous chapter we studied the transformation of this theme into a 
model of the bounds of reality, an eloquent metaphor of the ineluctable 
actuality of what-is. But the parallel influence of a more benign deity has 
been felt all along. As the goddess put it, “it is not evil Fate, but Right 
Ordinance and Justice" (B1.26). In the argument of B8, Justice, Con- 
straint, Right Ordinance, and Fate appear as cognate agents in the con- 
tainment of what-is. The modality of necessity both in B2 and B8 is 
xp7 and xpewv, which are expressions of right, proper, and fitting necessity 
(for a review of the evidence on this point, see Appendix III). We saw 
an application of this in the first phase of the argument against genera- 
tion, which presupposes something like the rationalist principle of 
sufficient reason. 

The wording at that point will bear closer examination: “What 
xpéos would impel it... to grow?” (B8.9 f.) was the goddess’ rhetorical 
question. ypéos means “what one must pay,” “a debt." We cannot help 
but be reminded here of the conception of generation or coming-to-be 
in Anaximander Br: the payment of compensation (riots) for injustice 
in the great Court of Time.*5 We are also reminded of Heraclitus’ acerb 
corollary to this conception: “war is common, and justice is strife, and 
all things come to be according to strife and due necessity (xpewv)” 
(B80).46 The Parmenidean ¿óv by contrast has no debts to pay; its 
justice is not assessed in court, nor is it earned or enforced on the battle- 
field. It stays within its limits not because it has rivals who have equal 
tights—that relationship obtains, rather, between the cosmic contraries 
in the “Doxa” 47—nor because it fears retaliation or retribution. This 
inner-directed justice, innocent of the temptation of aggrandizement or 
of the spirit of ressentiment, draws on intrinsic rather than extrinsic 
sanctions and rewards. Like the justice of the soul or the state in Plato’s 
Republic, it is not motivated by considerations of what others will do or 
say, but by a direct attitude of adherence or submission to a divine norm. 
The anticipation of this Platonic theme becomes all the more remark- 
able when we notice that the justice of what-is in Parmenides, exactly 


45. See Kahn, Anaximander and the Origins of Greek Cosmology, pp. 178-83. 

46. For the relationship between Heraclitus B80 and Anaximander Br, see Gregory 
Vlastos, “On Heraclitus," American Journal of Philology, 76 (1955), 356-58; Guthrie, Vol. 1, 
pp. 446-48. 

47. See Gregory Vlastos, “Equality and Justice in Early Greek Cosmologies,” Classical 
Philology, 42 (1947), 163. C£. Lloyd, Polarity and Analogy, p. 217. 
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like the justice of soul and state in the Republic, consists in self-con- 
gruence or self-identity.48 

Many scholars have noticed that the personified figures of divine 
sanction should not be understood as external to Parmenides’ what-is. 
The point is undoubtedly valid; but the rhetoric of imposed sanctions 
is so strong that it has misled some modern readers # into thinking 
of Parmenides’ metaphysics as a kind of dualistic theodicy. The lan- 
guage of “bounds,” “fetters,” and “shackles” is in fact significantly 
tempered by the language of wiorıs, which is charged with connota- 
tions of civilized agreement and positive teleology. And so it appears 
that the compulsion of Constraint-Fate-Justice is also one of gentle 
persuasion. In other words, it is not only “inevitable” and “fated” and 
“just” that the real should lie within the bounds circumscribed in B8; 
it is also “agreeable” that it should do so. The real identifies with its 
limits or bounds and accepts them willingly. 

Now if we are to think of “the hold of rioris” as the binding power 
of the agreement, it may be relevant to ask: How did Justice make her 
plea ? What exactly was the pledge offered and elicited ? I think we have 
an answer to this in the «pioıs of B8.15. Recall the whole sequence: 


And the decision (xpios) about these lies in this: “ is or 
— _isnot_ _.” And it has been decided (xéxpirax), exactly as is 
the constraint, the one to leave unthinkable/unknowable and 
nameless—for it is not a true route—the other to let be and be 
veridical. (B8.15-18) 


The syntax is ambiguous—the «pioıs is both one about routes and one 
about the state of what-is. As regards the routes, the resolution de 
dicto has already been made jointly by the goddess and the Kouros 
after the initial encounter. The resolution de reis one that has been made 
timelessly (cf. B8.11 “so it is right either that it be altogether or not at 


48. Vlastos has suggested that the justice of Parmenides’ “Truth” is grounded in 
equality, understood as distributive tcovopia, but differing from the equality of the two forms 
in “Doxa” in that it obtains internally among the parts in the single whole of reality: cf. 
“Equality,” pp. 162 ff. But as the word “parts” betrays, “equality” is still too weak for 
Parmenides’ * Truth.” The sameness (duoiov, toov) of which Parmenides speaks in “ Truth” 
is reflexive rather than distributive (of . . . Loov); it is nothing short of identity, unity, total 
integration. My difference with Vlastos on this point is matched by our difference re- 
garding the interpretation of the sphere passage: I see it as a metaphor of perspectival in- 
variance; he sees it as one of "internally secure equilibrium" (p. 162). 

49. Sec Mansfeld, pp. 272 ff. 
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all”). The goddess offers the Kouros two routes and invites him to 
follow the correct route. This is conditioned by a similar relationship 
obtaining between Justice and +ó éóv. The choice was offered, and edv 
readily agreed to accept her bonds; the plea, in effect, was “Be what 
you arel” And that is why the bond of Justice is the bond of per- 
suasion: It is at once the most secure and the lightest. 

This parallelism between the ontological and epistemological levels 
is characteristically Parmenidean. To the necessity of Constraint-Fate- 
Justice who control the real, corresponds the modality of ypy, “it is 
rightly necessary," that pilots the route to reality; the mighty hold of 
mioris that keeps the real to its station, is also a commitment that we 
have incurred to the real. 

But there are two more texts to consider before this hypothesis can 
stand as an interpretation of Parmenides. 


“ Persuasive| Compliant Truth” 


For B1.29 in the proem four of our sources show the reading: 
aAmdeins eumeıdeos. The usually more reliable Simplicius gives &AnBeins 
eùkukàéos. The authority of Simplicius, the consideration that eökurAeos 
is the /Jeczio difficilior, and the obvious association of such an adjective 
with the sphere passage of B8 have led most editors and scholars to 
reject the variant edreıdeos.5° But the authority of Simplicius must be 
balanced against the superior context of the occurrence of edzeBéos in 
the Sextus MSS (a complete quotation of Br), and the argument from 
the principle of the lectio difficilior is undermined by the fact that 
eökurAns is an unparalleled form (cf. B8.43 eUkvkAos).5! So it is primarily 
the internal argument, the one drawing on association with the sphere 
passage, that carries weight. This was evidently the decisive argument 
for Diels, who comments: “the term eùxvràéos is created from the 
innermost kernel of Parmenidean speculation." 52 We need not assume 
that what-is is literally spherical to appreciate the aptness of the ad- 
jective “well-rounded.” The comparison with the sphere in B8 clearly 


so. I note, however, that the majority of authors writing recently have accepted 
eumedeos: so Deichgraber, pp. 650, 708; Frankel, Dichtung, p. 402 n. 11; Mansfeld, p. 122; 
Heitsch, “Das Wissen des Xenophanes,” p. 201; Luther, Wahrheit, Licht und Erkenntnis, p. 
94 n. 119. But Taran (pp. 7, 16) and Guthrie (Vol. 2, p. 9) read evxvkAéos. 

51. Cf. Deichgráber, p. 650; Jameson, p. 24. 

52. Lehrgedicht, p. 55. 
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implies that éóv or dAndeıa is well-rounded in some sense or other. But 
that the term “well-rounded” should appear explicitly and directly in 
the context of Br.29 is not as plausible as Diels thought. “The un- 
shaking 7rop (heart, spirit, soul, mind, temper) of well-rounded truth” 
is a strange mixture of psychological and geometric imagery. 

Actually we now have a better option. The reading eureıdeos has its 
own associations with the “‘innermost kernel of Parmenidean thought,” 
and (as I explain shortly) might even absorb what is significant and 
suggestive in eükvkAéos. If we look at the usage of edzreOns, we find that 
the word can mean both “well-persuad-ing” or “persuasive” and 
* well-persuad-able" or “ready to obey,” “obedient,” “compliant.” 53 
The fact that the context is epistemological suggests that the first 
meaning is relevant here. Truth is “persuasive” in the sense of “ trust- 
worthy,” 54 and this is to be contrasted with the opinions “in which 
there is no true fidelity [in the sense of ‘trust’ or ‘reliance’].” Truth is 
accordingly pictured as an agent who exercises meiĝew over us; and so 
we become the patients who respond with «e(0eo0o,, obedience or 
compliance, to her. With eöweideos understood as “persuasive” the line 
gives us the epistemological corollary to the ontological “mighty hold 
of rioris,” applied directly to the what-is. 

But the word jrop invites us to conceive of evmei&éos in ontological 
terms as well: jrop is an emotive-volitional word which can be used 
with reference to the faculty that responds, favorably or unfavorably, to 
the plea of persuasion.55 With #rop in the immediate vicinity, edrreudns 
could carry very aptly the passive sense “ready to obey," “compliant,” 
“congenial,” “agreeable,” “faithful.” “If you are ermes to me, 
then... ." is Athena’s plea to the Furies.56 We saw that éóv and aAndein 
are equivalent in Parmenides, and that édv is bound by a relationship of 
mioris to Justice. So “compliant truth” or “faithful truth” is an ex- 
cellent sense for B1.29. The adjective &rpeués that appears next in the 


53. Cf. LSJ, s.vv. eùmebýs and eùmðýs, and Eduard Fränkel, Aeschylus: Agamemnon: 
Edited with a Commentary (3 vols. Oxford, 1950), 2, on line 274. 

54. But not in the psychological sense of “the convincing power of truth” (Jameson, p. 
23). It would be a long way from the gentle language of weißer to the military metaphor 
postulated by Jameson (p. 29 “the undaunted self-confidence [his translation of Frop] of 
truth and its power to convince"). See also above, n. 38. 

55. Cf. Pindar O/. 2.79 Zqvos #rop Acrais érevre, and Homer I. 9.497 vnàeès Frop, also 
9.571 f. 'Epus . . . dpeÜuxov Frop Exovoa. 

56. Aesch. Eum. 829. Cf. Prom. 333 où sreiaew vw, où yap edmBys. 
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line no doubt refers to the nonegressive, nonerrant, nondeviant im- 
mobility and steadfastness deduced for éóv in B8. The relevant sense 
here would be “unwavering,” “unfaltering,” “steadfast,” “staunch.” 57 
The volitional term rop works nicely with both edzreOdos and &rpepés. 
Taken with the first it makes us think of the congenial and agreeable 
temper of truth, which responds to the plea of persuasion; taken with 
the second it suggests that the resolution issuing from this plea will 
remain uncompromised and firm. (The connotation of “inner being” 
in 7jrop is also relevant, and will become important when we consider 
the contrast between “Truth” and “Doxa.” 58) 

I suggest that we need not choose between these two possible inter- 
pretations. Truth in Parmenides is both the object of our quest and a 
property of the positive route (B8.17 f. “true route”). The faithfulness 
that we show to truth and the good faith or congeniality characteristic 
of truth’s own temper are parallel and cognate ideas. What is more, the 
power of persuasion which truth exercises over us is grounded on 
truth’s agreeable submission to the authority of Constraint-Fate- 
Justice.59 Once again the exchange between Athena and the Furies is 
apposite: four lines before she says, “but if you are evzebyjs to me” 
(Eum. 829), she reminds the Furies: “I too am obedient (meroıda) to 
Zeus.” If I am right in thinking that the active and passive senses of 
edrrecOys are both relevant at Br.2o, then the whole context of B1.28-30 
is to be read as follows: 


And it is right that you should learn everything: both the un- 
wavering temper of persuasive/compliant truth and also the 
opinions $9 of mortals in which there is no true fidelity [or “faith,” 
“trust,” “reliance”].51 


57. But we should perhaps keep an open mind about the variant &rpexés, “strict, sure, 
certain”: see Frankel, Dichtung, p. 402 n. 11. 

58. See below, Chapter 9. 

59. Whether inspired by Parmenides’ line or developed independently, the metaphor of 
“compliant reality [or ‘essence’ ]” was appealing, understandably enough, to the Stoics: cf. 
Marcus Aurelius VLı 7 rv 0Àwv ovdoia eumens Kai edtpemis. 

60. On the translation of 8ó£as, see below, Chapter 8. 

61. So understood the two lines become quite effective rhetorically. Note the juxta- 
position: 


Jué, “on the one hand’’ vs. 98é, “on the other” 
Frop, “temper” vs. 8ó£os, “opinions” 
&rpepés, “unwavering” vs. Tats oux év riots, “in which there is 


no fidelity” 
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A surprising but delightful aspect of edme@éos is that it preserves 
something of what is attractive in the meaning of its manusctipt rival 
eUkvkAéos. The connotation “well-rounded”? is a rare, but nevertheless 
detectable, element in the semantic atmosphere of eùreĝýs in both the 
active and the passive sense. The plea that results in persuasion is con- 
ceived, already in Homer, as a "bending" and “turning.” When 
Phoenix pleads with Achilles in Iliad IX (496 f.), his words are: “nor 
is it right for you to have an unyielding heart (vgAeés 7jrop); even the 
gods are turnable (orperrroi).” The ancient scholiast explained orperrroi 
in this passage as eùmeroroi.6? This affinity of edmeOys with eOkvkAos, 
“well-rounded,” was noticed by Frankel; but he saw in this no more 
than a possible explanation for the corruption of Parmenides’ edzeBéos 
into edxurAeos.63 I would like to think, rather, that in the subtle con- 
nection between the two words we have evidence of Parmenides' 
poetic use of language. Without pressing on us the mixed metaphor of 
“temper of well-rounded truth," his description of truth as eúze07ç 
prepares us, nevertheless, for the conception of thought as moving in 
a circle (B5) and for the comparison of reality with a well-rounded 


vs. adn bys, “true” 
aAndeins, “of truth” vs. Bporóv, “of mortals” 
evrevBéos, “persuasive/compliant” vs. 


Almost every word in these two lines is involved in a play of pairings and contrasts, which 
invites comparison with some of the more strikingly balanced utterances of Heraclitus. 
What I have given above is the exact syntactic parallelism. If what I said about the meaning 
of riors is correct, then the contrast, &rpepués vs. rats oùx évi mions (= amoror, cf. “ fickle”), 
is appropriate. Note also the contrast of singulars (rop, dAnfeins) with plurals (8ó£os, 
Bporäv). On Frop vs. 8ó£as, see below, Chapter 8. As a counterpoint to this syntactical 
juxtaposition we get the matching of dAndeins with &àņêýs, and edreBdos with miorıs, as 
well as of eù-mebéos with soris éAnOijs taken as a unit. But there is also contrast, as the 
aAnd- and neĝ- words change from modifier to modified, or vice versa. Regardless of the 
syntax, the main opposition is, of course, between aAndeins and 8ó£as. To the switch from 
genitive to accusative corresponds the pairing of the accusative #rop with the genitive 
Bporóv: a pair of epistemological words exchanges syntactic placement with a pair of 
anthropological words. Most of these pairings and contrasts were noticed by Deichgräber, 
p. 708. 

62. See Scholia in Homeri Iliadem, ed. W. Dindorf, ad loc. Cf. scholion on I/. 24.40 f. 
vonpa yvaparov (Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem Townleyana, ed. E. Maass). Cf. also Aesch. 
Suppl. 623 f. &nunydpous 8’ qxoucer eun(e)Wdeis orpodës | Sñšuos ITeAaoyóv. For a discussion of 
“bending” or “turning” as a metaphor of persuasion, see Pepe, ch. 2. 

63. “von evmeBdos, das man vielleicht darum durch zwei Konjekturen ersetzt hat, weil 
es als *gehorsam' missverstanden worden war” (Dichtung, p. 402 n. 11). 
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sphere (B8). In a similar way, “the mighty hold of fidelity” at 8.12 
prepares us for the bonds which are placed around the real in the sequel. 


The “Course of Persuasion” 


We must finally turn to the famous line of Bz which introduces the 
figure of Peitho, the personified power of agreeable compulsion: 


JleWoös ori kéAev8os (aAnBein yàp ommdei) 
Is the course of Persuasion (for she attends truth).6+ 


What exactly does ormöet, “attends,” mean ? Many editors have given 
the translation “follows” or “follows upon.” Now if the metaphor 
behind this is spatial, we get the suggestion that truth itself is in motion, 
and this cannot be right for Parmenides. If, on the other hand, we think 
of “follows” as temporal, then Peitho is no longer a personified power 
but the state of “being persuaded” or (pyschologically speaking) 
“belief, conviction.” It is crucial, therefore, that we understand the 
precise nuance of dandei. 

The Homeric ömndew (with dative) expresses the relations of: (a) a 
follower, retainer, or henchman to his superior; (b) an object carried to 
the person carrying it; (c) a god to a favored man who is under the 
god’s protection; (d) a character, disposition, property, or quality to 
the person who has it. Etymologically ômņôéw is related to ómdwv or 
omados, "servant, follower.” We might gather that the underlying sense 
of dirndéw is “to attach oneself to,” “to be attached to,” “to adhere to.” 

Of the five occurrences of éandéw in Hesiod, four can be subsumed 
under either (c) or (d), above. In addition, we find a fifth use, which 
expresses a relation of entailment between a given abstract entity 
("excellence and “ glory”) and another (“wealth”). A revealing de- 
tail in the Hesiodic examples is that the relation ó7$8etv is not one of 
matter-of-fact attachment, accompaniment, or attendance: it involves 
an element of necessity, propriety, or justice. It will be instructive to 
review all five passages here: 


And Calliope... who ormöei to princes who have [or “who com- 
mand"] aidds (reverence). (Th. 79-80) 
64. The MSS read aAndein, but Bywater’s emendation, aAndein, is generally accepted: cf. 


Untersteiner, p. 129. The subject of ömndet might conceivably be «éAevfos, but the person- 
ified Peitho clearly preempts the subject place. 
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These Chthonian [gods] are called blessed by mortals, second in 
order, but even so does honor örnöet to them also. (Op. 142) 


But hunger never óz58et to men of straight judgments. (Op. 230) 


Work is no shame; idleness is shame. But if you work, the idle man 
will soon envy you, as you grow tich. For excellence and glory 
Ormöet to wealth. (Op. 311-13) 


For if a man should seize great wealth by the force of his hand... 
as happens often with men... whenever shamelessness chases 
away shame (aid& 8é 7’ avaıdein karoraleı), the gods soon take away 
his luster, and make his home low, and wealth örmöet to him only 
for a short time. (Op. 321—26) 


Note that in all five passages dandeiy presupposes some sort of desert: 
if the princes have (or if they command) adds, then Calliope will be 
with them; it’s only fitting that the Chthonian gods should have honor; 
it’s fitting that the just man should not go hungry (but as a matter of 
fact he often does); excellence and glory are the reward for wealth 
acquired through labor; it serves the shameless profiteer right that 
wealth should stay with him only briefly.65 So in Hesiod, if X ómy8et 
Té Y (dative), then X is attached to, or attaches himself (or itself) to, 
ot adheres to, Y rightly, properly, justly, fittingly. There is a sort of 
bond to the relation óz78etv that belongs to the normative rather than 
the factual realm. 

In four out of the five cases in Hesiod the relation drndeiw involves 
an abstract, quasi-personified noun (“honor,” “hunger,” “glory,” 
“wealth ”) on at least one side (in the case of Op. 311-13, on both sides). 
The exception is T7. 80, but even there aids, “ reverence” is indirectly 
involved in the relationship between the Muse and the prince. So it 
is clearly in Hesiod, and in the parallel uses (c) and (d) of Homer, that 
we are to seek the proper model for the Parmenidean dandeiy as a re- 
lation between Persuasion and truth: òmņôeî refers to Persuasion's 
custody of truth, or to the favor that she bestows on truth.66 Here once 


65. The last passage is especially interesting because of the occurrence of xaromalw, 
“press hard against, chase away,” a derivative of danddw, in 324. The sense is: “If dvadetn 
should chase away aidws, it isn't right that wealth should stay.” 

66. Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 523 Heo) 8’ Emorro kai Tóyn mpaxripios, a prayer, correctly trans- 
lated by P. Mazon in the Budé series as “Que la Persuasion m’ accompagne et la chance 
efficace." 
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again we have the relationship of wiorıs: the route of positive predica- 
tion is the “course of Persuasion” because it is the plea, the mapaiġaois, 
which Peitho herself would use in her approach of favorable attendance 
to truth. The latter, in turn, is imbued with the spirit of Peitho. Once 
again, it makes little difference whether we translate “ Persuasiveness" 
or “Faithfulness.” Truth, in adhering to its bond of iorıs, will 
exercise a compelling power of allurement over men, both each and all. 
So the “course of Persuasion” is also the course pursued by men who 
are sensitive to the veıdw which the goddess I1e66 herself has bestowed 
on the real. 


Constraint-Fate-Justice-Persuasion 


It is now clear that the divinity who controls the identity and co- 
herence of the Parmenidean what-is has not three but four faces or 
hypostases: As '"Avdykw, “Constraint,” she holds it “enthralled in 
bounds” (év deouotow meiparos) and “restrains it all around" (apis 
eepyeı); as Moipo, “Fate,” she applies the “fetters” or “shackles” of 
its doom or destiny (éméógoev); as Aix», “Justice,” she “holds it” 
(Exeı) to its appointed station, without loosening the ‘‘shackles”’; 
finally as Með, “Persuasion,” she holds it in the bond of fidelity 
(miorıos ioxvs) and infuses or endows it (ömmöet) with the gentle power 
characteristic of her office. We have in this a complete spectrum from 
brute force to gentle agreement, from heteronomy to autonomy. So the 
real is not only an ineluctable actuality but also that which shows good 
faith. Coming-to-be and perishing, by contrast, are pictured as outlaws 
and alien intruders who must be driven off. 

Correspondingly, at the epistemological level, the journey to the real 
is not something that is forced on us (contrast B7.3 “let not much- 
inured custom force you on that route [the route of 8ó£o]"); nor are we 
dispatched by an “evil fate.” Rather it is a journey to fulfill a “quest”; 
we are "persuaded" to undertake it because we respond to the “per- 
suasive" lure and appeal of truth; indeed, the route itself is the “course 
of Peitho." A certain correspondence between Br and B2 is especially 
interesting here: “The goddess’ route of much speaking" (odor... 
zoÀúdmuov . . . aæipovos, B1.2 f.)67 seems to correspond to “the course 


67. On the meaning of moAbgnyov, see above, Chapter r, pp. 41, and 43-44 with n. 106. 
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of Peitho” (B2.4).°® Moreover, the phrase “as far as heart might 
reach” (B1.1), which gives the direction of the goddess’ route, has its 
counterpart in the “quest” (öiönoıs, B2.2), as well as in the connotation 
of “allurement” in IIedoös. As the imagery of Bı suggests, we as 
knowers partake of the relationship of miorıs between Justice and the 
Heliades; correspondingly, we partake of the relationship of aiovts 
between Justice or Persuasion and the what-is. The goddess who 
delivers the revelation is probably identical with one of the four faces 
of the polymorph deity, when the latter is viewed epistemologically. 
Most scholars have chosen Aikn, “Justice.” But the correspondence 
between odds Saiuovos and Ilefoüs kéAevÜos, as well as the role played 
by the goddess who addresses the Kouros, suggest strongly that she is 
no other than Peitho herself. 

To forestall misunderstanding here, let me emphasize that this 
analysis of the reĝ- words in Parmenides serves primarily to articulate 
a speculative metaphor. The only reality for Parmenides’ metaphysics 
is the what-is. In none of her four faces or hypostases is the goddess an 
element of the ontology. The four faces of the polymorph deity are 
aspects of the modality of necessity that controls what-is, and of the 
same modality as it applies to the route “___ is ___.” This modality 
is a composite of “must,” “is doomed,” “is right,” and “would.” The 
four faces are equally important, and each serves as a commentary on, 
and as a corrective to, the other three. When we think in ontological 
terms—of the what-is and its necessity—the language of Peitho 
reminds us that the necessity is internalized: a necessity of autonomy. 
On the other hand, when we think in epistemological terms, it is 
important to remember that the Peitho residing in what-is is that of a 
superior authority. It is illuminating to think of the polymorph deity 
and the what-is as partners in wiorıs, and it is correct to think of our- 
selves as partners in, and beneficiaries of, that relationship. But it 
would be wrong to think that we are partners on the same terms. In the 
aiorts that obtains between us and the real the initiative is entirely on 
the side of reality. It does the active zeidew, and we do the obliging 
retGea0or. Once again the situation of the Eumenides provides a helpful 
illustration: the agreement is directly between Athena and the Furies. 
But the people of Athens are also included within its purview, since 
they stand to receive blessings and patronage from the Eumenides, and 


68. On the meaning of the construction ddés + genitive, sec above, Chapter 2, n. 49. 
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are obligated to provide them with a shrine and worship. And so there 
is a sense in which there is agreement and a covenant between the people 
of Athens and the Furies; but this is not an agreement between equals; 
the Furies are clearly the superior party. We might also compare the 
relationship of épws in Plato, which involves agreement and reciprocity, 
while it envisages the lover as inferior and the beloved as the superior 
party. 

The mention of &pws brings into relief a connection which the reader 
may have already perceived. The use of the language of fidelity and 
persuasion in Parmenides has the same rationale as the use of the lan- 
guage of love as a metaphor of knowledge and understanding in Plato. 
If we remind ourselves first of the connection between Peitho and 
Aphrodite, the prefiguring of the Platonic theme comes into view im- 
mediately. The routes of knowledge are “routes of quest”; the Kouros 
is brought “as far as heart might reach”; truth, viewed epistemologic- 
ally, is “persuasive”; the route to reality is “the course of Peitho." 69 
It is probably no accident that Parmenides is among the first of the 
theorists of Eros mentioned in the Symposium; and it certainly is no 
accident that the listing of the attributes of the xoAóv, “the beautiful,” 
in Diotima’s speech resembles Parmenides B8. 

This foreshadowing of Plato is matched by historical connections with 
Parmenides’ predecessors. It is a commonplace that in the earliest 
phases of cosmological speculation the universe is conceived of in 
moral terms. The moral compulsion which is the ruling principle in the 
prephilosophic world-view is progressively civilized in Greek thought 
into congeniality and rational persuasion. In Xenophanes the concept 
of the deity is deduced from a normative criterion of “what would be 
fitting" (emimpereı, B25).79 In Anaximander, behind the language of 
retributive justice there lies a conception of symmetrical order.7! And 
Heraclitus, for all his emphasis on strife, is a philosopher of the 
Adyos. The conception of the world as a congenial—if more powerful 
and superior—partner is central in Greek philosophy. It would have 
been surprising if Parmenides had made no contribution to the develop- 
ment of this conception. 


69. The conception of philosophical &pws in Parmenides is discussed by Deichgraber, 
pp- 653-56, 664, 703. 

70. Cf. Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, pp. 45-48. 

71. Cf. Kahn, Anaximander, pp. 76 f., 88 ff. 
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Belief 


The use of the z«6- words in Parmenides suggests that the cognitive 
concept of “belief” (at least in Greek thought) depends on a paradigm 
of “faith” and “trust.” When A says zrei8opou (and later mıorevw) with 
respect to B, he indicates that he has accepted B and that he depends on 
or trusts B. The paradigm case is that of a relationship between agents 
(e.g. between the Furies and Athena). But it is natural that the usage 
should extend to cover relationships between agents and institutions 
(e.g. the citizen meiĝeraı with respect to the laws or the po/is), and 
eventually between agents as Zhinkers on the one side, and facts or ob- 
jects in the world on the other. The metaphor of the world as a quasi- 
person, who "appeals" to us and to whom we become “committed,” 
is a familiar one in the history of philosophy. And the real is, quite 
properly, that which fulfills our cognitive expectations. But if we mis- 
understand these appeals, if we forget our commitments, or if our 
expectations are unwarranted, we are bound on a route of frustration 
and wandering—dépunyavin and mravn. 

The next step would be to objectify or reify this frustration. Mis- 
guided “opinions” would thus come to be projected as a fabric of 
phenomena or appearances. It is a familiar point that the conception of 
6ó£o in Plato is governed by such a projection. It is not clear that this 
was also the Parmenidean conception. The analysis of the semantics of 
or- words in Chapter 8 should throw more light on this subject. 


7 


Mind's Commitment to Reality 


The theme of the “quest,” which was explored in connection with 
Parmenides' presentation of the two "routes" in B2, inevitably limits 
the sense of "mind" to the domain of cognition. There is good 
evidence that "thinking" (voetv) functions in Parmenides not as a 
psychological but as an epistemic term, that it expresses the incisive 
and sure apprehension of what-is, or truth. “ To know” or “to under- 
stand" would be, indeed, the more suitable translation for voetv, but 
the absence of convenient counterparts for the derivative vóos and 
vónu. makes it necessary that we should conform to the weaker and 
more familiar translation, “to think." At any rate, the applicable senses 
of “to think,” “thinking,” “thought,” and “mind” are those centering 
on the paradigm of quest: of reaching toward, or getting to, things. 
Parallel comments apply to “speaking.” It is clear that Parmenides 
treats, on the one hand, voeiv and, on the other, Aéyew, or Pavan, or 
dvoualew as cognate processes. This is obvious both from the pairing 
in the text of terms expressing cognitive and linguistic processes! and 
also from the fact that the presentation of the routes open to thinking is 
in terms of their respective verbal forms. The same model (questing, 
reaching toward, and getting to) that controls the sense of “thinking” 
also controls the sense of "speaking." To “say” something is, ac- 
cordingly, to aim for what-is: it is to “call” it, to “designate” it, to 
“name” it. So “mind” in Parmenides is “thinking” and “speaking” 
in a sense in which these are vectors to reality. 

1. Cf. B6.1, B7.4-5 (juxtaposition of “eye and ear” and “tongue”), B8.8, 8.17, 8.34-35 
(parallel of dori voeiv with se$arcopévov Eori), 8.50. The text does not bear out Loenen's 
suggestion (Parmenides, Melissus, Gorgias, pp. 39-40) that óvoudtew corresponds to “a lower 
form of thinking." 

2. "Discourse" can be a convenient term for a commentary on Parmenides not only 


because of the important associations of the “‘-course” stem but also because it suggests 
jointly thought and utterance. 
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The analysis of the complex of meb- terms in the previous chapter has 
opened yet another possibility: Mind, again in the sense of cognition, 
is related to what-is in some sort of promissory or contractual relation. 
Justice or Persuasion guarantees the good faith of what-is; and if we 
approach what-is in her way, then our ézos, “words,” or uos, 
“thought,” or Gupos, “desire,” will be &pyov, “deed,” and will have 
reXos, “fulfillment.” Ultimately, the two conceptions of “quest” and 
“fidelity” converge. For the attitude of quest is an attitude of trust and 
commitment. There is a logical relation of isomorphism between the 
structure of weideodaı and that of Silnodaı. 

Let me now turn to a detailed examination of Parmenides' central 
statement of the relationship of mind to reality, B8.34-41 (the passage 
omitted earlier in the discussion of the four proofs of B8).3 


B8. 54: Questions of Context 
> A > > ` ^ ` [4 L4 > , 
TQAUTOV Š EOTL VO€LV TE KAL OUVEK€V EOTL voTlum ° 


and the same is to think and (is) wherefore [or “that”] is (the) 

thought [or "thinking ”]. (B8.34) 

This line occurs momentously in the climactic section of the poem's 
central argument. If we approach B8.34 ff. as continuous with what has 
preceded, ^ we possess two important clues for understanding the con- 
troversial first line: (a) The presumption is that raurdv refers back to 
the subject under discussion in B8 as a whole —¿ëóv, “ what-is" ;5 it must 
therefore function as subject in B8.34, not as predicate. (b) Since 
B8.34-41 is preceded by a deduction of the “completeness” of &ov, ® it 
is only logical to check for a possible connection between the key 
words voeiv and vonue of B8.34 and the argument that what-is is oùx 
&reAeUrqrov, “not incomplete” (cf. also B8.42 rereAeopevor). 

3. In the writing of this chapter I have profited greatly from correspondence with 
Gregory Vlastos. I am especially indebted to him for allowing me to read his unpublished 
paper, ""INames' of Being in Parmenides." [Now first published below, pp. 367-90. ] 

4. Most critics would regard B8.34-41 a “‘digression” or “recapitulation” on Thought 
and Being: so recently Raven, in KR, p. 277; Mansfeld, p. 101; Guthrie, Vol. 2, 39 ff.; 
for Tarán's view, see below, n. 24. 

5. We find radréy 7’ with reference to éóv only five lines above. To the continuative 7’ of 
B8.29 corresponds the continuative 8' of B8.34. The two lines are linked by what appears 
like a continuous chain of references to what-is: raurov 7’ & TaÙT® ... Ka” éovró ... 


Mtv... TÒ cov... dov... raurov 8°. Cf. Hölscher, Anfängliches Fragen, p. 101. 
6. C£. Taran, pp. 119 and 191. 
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If we pursue this second clue, what come to mind immediately are 
the many passages from the epic in which a reXos-word expresses the 
fulfillment of a thought, wish, or prophecy. The closest parallel is I7. 
18.328: “But Zeus does not fulfill (reAevr&) all thoughts (vonpara) for 
men." Also of interest in this connection is the expression reAdwpev 
pov, “let us fulfill the thought” (Od. 4.776-77), and the formula-line 
avda Ó Tt dpovéeus: reAdocu 8é pe Üvpós čvwyev, “speak what you intend, 
and my heart prompts me to fulfill it.” In a recent study of the r&Xos- 
words in Homer, Ambrose observes: *'reAeiv does not only mean ‘to 
do’. It means ‘to do, or make, or act in full accord with some plan, 
command, prayer, promise or prophecy’.”7 Again: “ The essence of 
the action of the Homeric verb reAeiv . . . is to transform concept into 
fact, whether this concept be a promise or a plan or a prophecy." 8 All 
of this suggests strongly that the connection between B8.34-41 and the 
completeness proof from which it grows should be sought in the 
familiar idea of reAetv vonue. Simplicius evidently saw this connection, 
as we may gather from his paraphrase: “for the sake of (vexa 700) the 
thinkable, and it would be the same to say ‘of being’, is thinking, since 
being is its réAos" (Phys. 87.17—18). Most critics would disregard this 
comment as a misleading Neoplatonist gloss.9 This is unfair to Sim- 
plicius, considering that the association of vonua with reAetv is as old as 
Homer. 


A Translation 


If we respect the presumption that radrdv refers back to éóv, and if we 
do not ignore Simplicius’ gloss, then the most plausible translation of 
B8.34 is: 


And the same thing is to be thought [or “to be known"] and (is) 
wherefore is the thinking [or “knowing”’]. 


I have construed the Greek as: radrdv ó' (subject) éo7i voeiv re (first 
predicate) kai (dori) oüverev dort vonue (second predicate).!° It is only 


7. “ The Homeric Telos,” p. 44. 

8. Ibid., p. 47. Cf. Heitsch, “Das Wissen des Xenophanes,” pp. 227 ff. 

9. Taran, p. 120; Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 39. 

Io. For otvexev introducing a relative clause with the value of a substantive, cf. Od. 
3.60 f. mp'j£avra veeodaı oüvera (“that on account of which”) Seip’ ikópecta. See Chantraine, 
P. 286, and Pierre Monteil, La Phrase relative en grec ancien, Études et Commentaires, 47 
(Paris, 1952), 267. A good parallel is Plato Eb. 6a roör’ Eorıv oüvera 73» ypajiv desyo. 
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fitting that a man who conceives of voeiv as a “quest” should avail 
himself of the syntactic form ¿oru voetv (“is to think of" = “is to be 
thought of”). Statements of the form “‘it’s there to know, to apprehend, 
to think of” are exactly what we should expect from Parmenides. 
Taran avoids a similar construction (“ The same thing can be thought 
and is the cause of the existence of thought”) on the grounds that it is 
“tautological and makes no sense in the context of Parmenides’ 
argument." !! I do not see the tautology in the translation cited by 
Taran. The idea that the intentional complement and the cause of 
thought are one and the same is not a truism, but a metaphysical thesis 
requiring argument (cf. Descartes on the distinction between “ob- 
jective” and “formal” reality). I hope to show that the translation I 
gave above, far from being tautological, is charged with a sense that is 
both philosophically striking and appropriate at this juncture of the 
argument. 


Permission and Necessity in B6. 34 


There is an important difference between ori voeiv and oüverev Eorı 
vonua. The first tells us that ¿dy “is there to think, to know,” i.e. that it 


In dori voeiv we have a case of the active infinitive in passive sense: cf. Chantraine, p. 300; 
Schwyzer-Debrunner, p. 357. Examples from Homer are: Bóes fev éAavvéuev (Od. 18.371); 
pyirepor molenilew ñoov ' Ayoxot (IJ. 18.258). Exact parallels are 0dAcoca 8’ oùrér jv ideiv 
(Aesch. Pers. 419), BovAedpar’ Emm 7’ éariv &kobaot (Prom. 1055), and dB&varov éoxov àperiv, 
ws mapeo#’ ópày (Soph. Phil. 1420). Cf. Plato Theaet. 201e aùrò yap ka" aóró ékaarov cvopdcat 
póvov ein. For an excellent discussion of this type of construction, see Boeder, Grund und 
Gegenwart als Frageziel der frühgriechischen Philosophie, pp. 141-43. The most striking parallel, 
and one which has not been discussed so far, is in a text which obviously derives from 
Eleatic arguments, the Hippocratic Art, ch. ii: ei yàp 54 &orı y’ ideiv ra un) éóvra, wonep ra 
éóvra, odK old’ önws dv ris aura vopicee ui) éóvra, & ye ein kai dfOadpotow ldeiv Kal yvdpum 
vojoa ws Eorıw. The sense is clearly: “If non-beings are there to see, as beings [are], I 
know not how one could regard them as non-beings, those very things which would be 
there [for him] to see with his eyes and to know with his understanding that they are." No 
text could put more forcefully the idea: “It’s there to see! Look at it!” The temptation to 
render (bookishly and unimaginatively) the first &ari and the et of this text by “is possible” 
and “would be possible” should be resisted. The examples from Aeschylus and Sophocles 
ought to be sufficient as a deterrent. The construction which I adopt here is essentially that 
of Hölscher: cf. his “ Grammatisches zu Parmenides," Hermes, 84 (1956), 390 ff., and now 
his Anfängliches, pp. 91 ff., 95 n. 16, 99. But Hölscher shoulders an unneccessary burden of 
proof by arguing that re «ai cannot be used to connect two subjects in an identifying 
proposition. His construction of the obvious Parmenidean counterexample, B6.8 (ibid., 
PP. 96 n. 20, 102) is unconvincing. 

11. Taran, p. 121. He considers it “possible,” nevertheless, and his construction of the 
similarly worded B5 reads: “For the same thing exists for thinking and for being” (p. 44). 
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is accessible and available—perfect, complete, and fully actual as it is— 
that nothing prevents our knowing it. In other words, the first half of 
B8.34 is a permission clause (though we need not translate “can be 
thought”).12 As a permission clause, it does not by itself exclude other 
objects of thought, nor does it oblige mind to be directed to &v. It has, 
in effect, the form of a hypothetical: If you should choose to seek ór, 
you will find it. But the second clause is stronger. It suspends the “if,” 
and it cancels alternatives: thought is &vexev the what-is, i.e. the latter 
constitutes its goal, or constitutes the compelling authority to which 
thought must submit.'3 The two clauses are complementary. The first 
guarantees the presence or the availability of a certain object. But it 
posits no obligation for mind to seek it. The second posits the obliga- 
tion, but gives no guarantee of the object's availability. The first clause 
says “you may"; the second clause says “you must." This already 
gives a pregnant, far from tautological sense to B8.34. But we have only 
begun to draw out the significance of this very rich line. 

It will be recalled that ovvexa or oüverev has three uses: (a) “ where- 
fore"; (b) “because”; (c) “that” (= dr, ws). Use (c) is generally 
regarded as a specialized case of (b).!4 Most recent critics would inter- 
pret the oöverev of B8.34 under (c),!5 whereas I have argued in favor of 
(a). Yet I suspect that the other two senses are also involved in the 
thought of B8.34. What made possible the transition from (b) to (c) was 
precisely the conception of the subject matter of an utterance or thought 
as the cause that prompts the thought or utterance.!9 Note that we can 
say indifferently “final” or “efficient” cause: facts compel us to think of 
them as they are; and the object of our desire invites ot elicits appropriate 
thoughts from us. Án important feature of the translation I favor is that 


€ 


12. Indeed, we must not give this translation. For it obscures the syntax and erases the 
sense of presence in éari voeiv. Cf. Boeder, Grund, pp. 142 f. 

13. K. von Fritz, in “‘Pre-Socratic, I,” pp. 237-38, argued that the ovvexev here, which he 
interpreted as od évexev, has the force of the “causa efficiens as well as the logical reason.” I 
suggest that we interpret the word as suggesting ambiguously both a final and an efficient 
cause. 

14. Cf. Chantraine, p. 291; Monteil, pp. 268 f. 

15. Now also Taran, pp. 122 f.; and Guthrie, Vol. 2, pp. 39 f. 

16. See Monteil, pp. 268-69, and note esp. p. 268: “la distinction conceptuelle entre 
cause et objet d'un sentiment est peu nette, et aisément neutralisée." Cf. Chantraine: “les 
propositions déclaratives sont issues de propositions completives de cause” (p. 288); see 
also pp. 290-91. Specifically with reference to Parmenides, see Hölscher, Anfängliches, pp. 


93794- 
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it expresses a doctrine a Greek speaker could formulate after reflection 
on the etymology of conjunctions such as ô, örı, and oüverev. That 
reflection on etymologies (real or supposed) is one of the characteristic 
devices of pre-Socratic thought is familiar enough, and requites no 
argument. I am not suggesting, of course, that Parmenides simply 
recorded his understanding of the etymology of oüverev = “that” in 
the line under discussion. What I am saying, rather, is that the line does 
gain in poetical force by the use of a certain word for the purpose of 
explaining a conception that already controls another and familiar use of 
that same word. 


The Double Import 


We should not forget that this is a line about mind and reality; it 
teaches us something about each. Of reality it says that it is identically 
the same in expectation or anticipation as it is in actuality. The very 
same thing which prompts thought (oüvexev) is there for us to know 
(ori voeiv). This obviously continues the argument for oix &redevTHTOV, 
“not incomplete," in the section immediately preceding. Parmenides' 
eov has the integrity of Zeus’ own word to Thetis: 


` 
où yap pov malıvayperov oúÚÓ AamarnAöv 


ove’ arelevrmrov, O Ti kev keda KaTavedow. 


No (word) of mine is revocable, nor deceptive, nor unfulfilled 
when I bow my head in assent to it. (T. 1.526 f.) 


It is quite otherwise with the things of dda. As Parmenides might have 
put it, &Aa dori voetv kai @AAa oüverev dari vonua, they are other in the 
knowing than they were in anticipation. This is an aspect of their 
“faithlessness” (cf. B1.30). Conversely, éóv shows its good faith (cf. 
B1.29 @Andeins ebmei8éos) in being identically the same as object given 
(dari voeiv) and as object yearned for (öilnoıs, oüverev dori vonue). So the 
guiding idea of rioris, “fidelity,” is implicit in B8.34, as well as the idea 
of the completeness of what-is. 

From the viewpoint of mind, B8.34 contains the striking doctrine 
that vonue is about, or for the sake of, or is compelled by &ov. This is a 
new element in the argument. So far the édy has been presented as some- 
thing unfamiliar and remote: something lying “far from the beaten 
track of men." The idea that it is the oüvexev of thought (without 
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qualification) appears here for the first time. We should now examine 
B8.34 together with its sequel. 


The Meaning of èv & nedarıoudvov Eoriv 


> ` ° * ` ^ ` LÀ , , Ld 
tadrov Ó' éari voety re Kai oUvekév éort von: 
, ` x ^»? > ^ , % , 
35 ov yap ğvev ToU éóvros, ev @ TEpauTiopevoy Eoriv, 
€ Li ` ^ LENA, ` x > A y 
eipnoeis TO voety- ovdey yap <)> éamw 7) éorar 
» , ^ 5f ° ` , a> 9 , 
adAo «&pe£ roô éóvros, Errei TO ye Moip’ Ereönoev 


$ > 7 >” 
ovAov Akivnrov T’ éuevou: 


And the same is to think of and wherefore is the thinking. For 

not without what-is, à à wepariopevov Eoriv, will you find thinking. 

For no other thing, but what-is, either is or will be, since it was 

just this thing that Fate shackled to be whole and immobile. 

(B8.34-38) 17 

I have left the difficult expression, &v & wedariopéevoy éoriv, un- 
translated for the moment. The rest of the text can be construed 
independently. What should not be missed is the emphatic concaten- 
ation of references to édv: raurov, “the same thing”; où yàp dvev roD . . ., 
“not without the..."; éy &, “in [on, upon] which”; oùôèv ... do 
mapeE T00..., "not any other thing except the..."; +ó ye, “speci- 
fically this." The phrase “you shall not find thinking without what-is” 
should be understood on the basis of a Platonic parallel, probably a 
deliberate imitation of Parmenides’ language, put in the mouth of the 
Eleatic Stranger: 


We speak the word “it” at each instance with reference to some- 
thing-that-is (övrı); for it is impossible to speak it all by itself, 
naked and deserted (yupvov «oi armpnuwpevor), as it were, by all the 
things-that-are. (Soph. 237d) 
To paraphrase Plato: You shall not find the word “it” naked, or 
deserted by the-things-that-are. To paraphrase Parmenides: You shall 
not find thinking naked, or deserted by what-is. 
Against this background it would appear a priori that the sense of 
év & mebarıonevov Eoriv is, roughly, “to which (scil. the éóv) it (scil. +ó 
voeiv) refers" or “to which it is addressed.” But the usual translation, 


17. The particle ye in B8.37 makes necessary the paraphrastic translation: “since it was 
just this thing that...” The ye here surely has the force of “specifically” or “only.” 
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“in which it is expressed [or 'revealed']," is rather far from this sense. 
Most readers would concede that this is at best an unsatisfactory 
rendering. For it is not at all clear how we should interpret the doctrine 
that thought is expressed ¿z what-is.18 Besides, the Greek mepariouévov 
€oriv carries the sense of the present perfect (cf. mepdriorar) much more 
prominently than does the English “is expressed." Yet the translation, 
“in which it has been expressed," becomes even stranger.'9 

The key to the phrase is, I believe, not in the participle medarıonevov 
(from a rare verb, the semantics of which are unavoidably obscure) but 
in the phrase év à... éoriv. The usual translation assumes that èv has 
vaguely locative or instrumental force. It has been overlooked that the 
ev together with elva: can have an idiomatic sense “to depend on, to 
rely upon, to be under the authority of” (cf. English “it’s up to”).2° 


Perhaps even more significant is the fact that this use appears to have 
its paradigm in the ancient image of God “holding” the fate, or the 
fulfillment, or the outcome of all things: 


GAN’ Frou perv Taira Üedv Ev yovvaoı Keira. 
But these things lie on the knees of the gods. (J/. 17.514) 


Of special interest for Parmenides is the affinity of this conception with 
words such as weipas and 7éAos: 


, , 5 x ?, 3 , ^ 
viens TeipoT Exovraı ev Adavaroıcı 0eoto:. 
The seiporo of victory are held by the immortal gods. (I. 7.102) 
> ^ x L4 > ` € ^ > ^ ^ 
Ev Tots yap Tédos éariv ópðs &yoÜdv re KaKdv Te. 


On them [scil. on Zeus and Poseidon] rests the réAos for good and 
evil. (Hes. Op. 669) 


18. Cf. Tarán, pp. 125, 126. 

I9. For a review of interpretations, see Tarán, pp. 123-28. The translation, “for you 
will not find thinking without (finding) Being in what has been expressed" which he adopts 
from Albertelli, is not very plausible. It corresponds to a Greek text: où yap edpyces rò 
voeiv &vev éóvros ev vosjuar, TH, Ô mebarıorau. It would be very awkward if &v &, coming 
immediately after éóvros and emphatically after the main caesura, had to be construed as 
referring not to the latter but to a vaguely understood vénpe or Adyos. 

20. Cf. év coi yap éopev (Soph. Oed. Tyr. 314); & rats vavol rav "Eva tà mpaypara 
€yévero (Thucyd. 1.74); é 8’ poi réAos | adroit yévovro ride ris udyqs népi, “let the réAos 
of their fight be determined by me" (Soph. Oed. Co/. 422). For a discussion of this use, sce 
Schwyzer-Debrunner, p. 458. 
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^ LA m ` , > ` s 
Ze nærep . . . r&y de réAos Ev tiv épywv. 


Father Zeus... and the reXos of all labors rests with you. (Pindar 
Nem. 1029) 


If this is indeed the force of ¿v à . . . &oriv here, then the relevant 
parallel out of the few occurrences of derit is obviously the one in 
which the verb has some of the force of “to promise”: +@ rijs Bes oùv 
maid &Aoyov darioas, “having promised your unwed daughter to the 
son of the goddess” (Eur. Iphig. Aul. 135). In Parmenides derilw 
occurs once again at B8.60. The goddess uses the word to announce her 
description of the physical world, explaining her purpose in the phrase 
*so that no mortal opinion may outstrip you." As used here the verb 
becomes still one more token of the relationship of rioris between her 
and the Kouros. The goddess ¢arile: and the Kouros is asked: köpuoaı, 
“guard, cherish, preserve” (Bz.r).! This clearly belongs with the 
mares Adyos, “trustworthy discourse” (B8.50), and the solemn hand- 
shake (B1.23). So in B8.60 darilw means not only “I explain, I show, 
I make plain,” but also “I give, I bestow, I commit, I entrust.” Cor- 
respondingly, a wefariopevoy vonue would be a thought not only 
“spoken” or “declared,” but also “bestowed” or “committed.” 

Now if the main connection of the phrase is & &...eoriv, then 
negatiopévov is a circumstantial participle." This makes either or both of the 
following translations possible: 


on which it depends, having been solemnly declared; 

on which it depends, inasmuch as it has been solemnly declared. 
Or combining the two into a single paraphrase: 

to which it stands committed.” 


21. The word may additionally have the connotation of “spread the word”: cf. Mansfeld, 
“Fr. B2,1." But the parallels he cites in support of this are mostly fourth-century and later. 

22. The participle is similarly interpreted in DK, and in Mansfeld, p. 84. Closely related 
is Hólscher's interpretation (Anfängliches, p. 99): he treats mejarcopévov as subject. 

23. It is considerations such as the ones given above, I take it, that motivate Guthrie's 
translation and gloss “in which [i.e. in dependence on, or in respect of which] it is ex- 
pressed [or revealed]” (Vol. 2, p. 39). I would also agree with Mansfeld’s comment (p. 85) 
that B8.35-36 amounts to the implication voetv — edv. For the sentence says, in effect, 
~ (voetv- ~ éóv), which is the classical definition of truth-functional implication. Now I say 
“amounts” rather than “ ist klare implikative Bezeichnung” (p. 85, his italics) since Parmenides" 
mode of expression is more concrete and more pictorial. But J find the rest of Mansfeld's 
account of B8.34-36 confused. His explication is: “ Denken impliziert dasjenige, weswegen 
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B6. 34-38 : Interpretation 


We should now look at the sequel of B8.34 from the double stand- 
point, once more, of éóv and voetv. With respect to the first, the themes 
of mions and of the ov« areAedryrov ate still recognizable, although 
subdued. At least part of the force of B8.35 is that éóv will not desert or 
abandon its ward, To voetv. Again, when we read that this is because 
“Fate shackled it," we think naturally of the bonds of trust (rioris), 
which in this case bind reality to its station, as well as to the other party, 
mind or discourse. Similarly, part of the force of "there is and will be 
[note the pairing of present and future] no other but what-is,” is that in 
an imagined interval ( per impossibile) between thought and its realization 
in éóv, there will be no tricks, no substitutions, no adulteration.2* The 
reason given (erei) for the continued firm attachment.of what-is to mind 
is immobility, just as the odvexev of B8.32 25 assigned the complete or 
accomplished nature of what-is to the immobility deduced for it in 
B8.26-31. 

But the more important points are made with reference to mind. It 
is convenient to assign numbers to the clauses of the sequence so that 
we may study the logical structure: 


(1) And (dé) the same is to think 
(2) and is wherefore the thinking. 


der Gedanke ist, weil es immer schon im ‘weswegen’, d.h. im Seienden, impliziert ist. 
Parmenides behauptet hier die Umkehrbarkeit der implikativen Beziehung zwischen 
Denken und Seiendem: p (Denken) imp q (Seiendes), weil q imp p” (p. 85). That p—q 
because q — p is a fallacy unworthy of Parmenides. Besides, the counterpart in the text of 
this double implication posited by Mansfeld is not clear. B8.35-36 is surely of the form 
P — q. The “Umkehrbarkeit” must be in B8.34. (Mansfeld often represents this, as well as 
B3, by the formula p — q. But on bis implicational interpretation of these lines, the raurov 
must refer to a reciprocal relation.) If B8.34 is the coimplication p «— q, then the p — q of 
B8.35—36 is not enough to support it, much less could it be *gleichbeteutend," as Mansfeld 
remarks a few lines above the comment cited. 

24. Taran (pp. 136, 139-44, and 193) finds a deduction of the attribute uovvoyevés 
"unique," in these lines. But the clause “since it was just this thing that Fate shackled” 
reads more like a consequence or a corollary of uniqueness, rather than a proof of it. The 
deduction of uovvoyevés is more plausibly found in the proof of “indivisibility” (B8.22-25). 
The weakness of Tarán's interpretation here is betrayed in his comment: “The charac- 
teristic of uniqueness follows by itself without a special demonstration” (p. 141). 

25. I translate “therefore.” It is generally recognized that lines 32-33 constitute a proof 
of the “complete” or “accomplished” character of what-is. So oüvexev must introduce an 
independent clause. Contrast: Tarán, p. 118; Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 34. Sce above, Chapter 5, 
n. 18. 
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(3) For (yep) you shall not find thinking without what-is, 

(4) to which it stands committed. 

(5) For (yep) no other either is or will be except the what-is, 

(6) since (émet) it was just this (ro ye) that Fate shackled, so as to be 
whole and immobile. 


Clause (1) needs no explanation. The whole argument up to this 
point has the force of “it’s there to think!” It is, as I argued earlier, 
the second clause that contains the radical suggestion: óv is not just 
available, it is what always compels and attracts mind. It would thus 
seem that the entire sequel of B8.34, including (as I will try to show) 
B8.38-41, is elucidation and support for this radical claim. The most 
direct way to bring this out is to cast B8.34 ff. into the form of a 
dialogue: 


(1) coppzss: And that very same thing is there to think, and is also 
the wherefore of thought. 

(2) Kouros: Yes, I see what you mean about it's being Z/ere. We have 
been talking in terms of a journey to it all along. But what’s this 
about its being the “wherefore” of all thought ? 

(3) Goppzss: You shall not find thinking without what-is. 

KOUROS: Why? 

(4) Goppzss: Because (yap) it stands committed to it. 

KOUROS: I don't see that. Why should mind be committed 
specifically to what-is and not, say, to X or Y or Z? 

(5) GoDDEss: Because (ydp) there simply neither zs nor will there be 
any other thing (for it to be committed to). 
KOUROS: Why not? 

(6) GoppEss: Because it is only what-is (ró ye) that was properly 
bound by Fate to be whole and immobile. (Implication: All other 
Xs, Y's, and Z's are loose and faithless.) 


What makes me think that this, or something very like it, is the 
correct interpretation of this passage is that emphatic concatenation 
of references to éóv. It is natural to assume that this continued focus on 
the éóv is intended to serve as an exclusion. It must obviously exclude 
candidates to the status of being the oüverev Eorı vonue. The conclusion 
reached is that óv is the actual and implicit object of all thought 
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because nothing else could possibly be its object. The whole argument 
amounts to this: 


édv is a possible object of mind. 
No other entities could possibly fill that role. 


So éóv is not only a possible but a necessary object of mind. 


Normative Necessity 


It is important to appreciate the radical character of the doctrine of 
B8.34-38, as I have translated and explicated the text here. Parmenides 
is telling us that voety and vógua as such (the text is unqualified) are 
necessarily implicated with, or bound to, éóv. It is not simply the uótlos 
ot the Aóyos of the goddess, but human thought as well—the voeiv of 
ordinary mortals no less than that of the privileged revelation to the 
Kouros—which is tied to what-is.26 So the revelation of the Parmenidean 
poem has the characteristically philosophical mood of making ex- 
plicit what is implicitly possessed or yearned for by all men. 

Against this interpretation one could cite B6.5: “helplessness in 
their breasts steers their distracted mind (mAaxröv voov).” Moreover, in 
B16 we find a vóos that changes according to the state of “limbs that 
have wandered much (zoAvzAcykrov)," and in B7.2 and B8.17 vóos- 
words appear in contexts which imply that mind could actually take the 
route not of “ is ” but of “ is not . How can we 
reconcile this with the doctrine of B8.34 ff. on the interpretation given 
here ? 27 

Actually, the conflict is much less serious than it appears at first. 
Although vóos and its derivatives is primarily an "achievement" or 
"success" word (in Ryle's sense), it is quite natural that, on occasion, 
it should appear in contexts bearing the sense of task or failure.28 So 
the oxymoron of the expression mAa«rös voos, “mind led astray,” does 
not involve a logical inconsistency. À similar oxymoron may be found 


26. Cf. von Fritz, “ Pre-Socratic, I,” p. 237. 

27. Ibid., p. 236. 

28. “We very often borrow achievement verbs to signify the performance of the cor- 
responding task activities. . . . ‘Hear’ is sometimes used as a synonym of ‘listen’ and ‘mend’ 
as a synonym of ‘try to mend’” (Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind [London, 1949], pp. 149 
£). 
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in Bz, where Parmenides announces plural routes which «ioi vojoat, 
“are for thinking,” but then allows only one of them.?9 

Moreover, to say that mind is always “with,” or “on account of,” or 
* committed to” the real does not mean that these two entities exist all 
along and for all men in the same relation that was established for the 
Kouros as a result of the revelation. That would have made the revela- 
tion unnecessary. The relation belongs not to the realm of fact or to 
psychology, but to an ideal, or normative realm—at the level of one's 
logical subconscious. 

In other words, when we speak of a “necessary” relationship be- 
tween mind and reality we ought to keep distinct the two aspects of 
“universality” and “norm” or “propriety” in this modal term.39 So to 
say “you shall not find thinking without what-is, to which it stands 
committed," need not mean that thinking is already there, attached to 
what-is. It's not everyone who is aware of the involvement—just yoz 
(the Kouros) and only from now on (the future tense may very well have 
this significance), as a result of a challenging argument. One might 
compare the familiar experience of hindsight: “That mast be what I 
had in mind!” 31 

Now like the subconscious of psychoanalysis, the logical sub- 
conscious has its ways of making itself felt at the surface. Elements in 
the factual or conscious level reflect and reproduce the ideal order that 
obtains in depth. Something of this sort can be seen in the structure of 
the argument in B2 to B8. The openly negative route is unquestionably 
wrong; no one wants to take it. But mortals think and speak in terms 
which obscure or disguise from them the fact that they have actually 
veered off course, that they are now traveling the negative route. The 
purity of their intentions, as it were, conceals their mAavn, “error, 


29. Cf. also the oxymoron in Pindar P. 2.61: xeveäv éAmi&cv xadvov tédos, “the gaping 
fulfillment of empty expectations.” 

30. By failing to draw this distinction, von Fritz, “‘Pre-Socratic, I," p. 236, exaggerates 
the inconsistency between passages in which vóos, etc. are connected with truth and others 
in which they are connected with error. Tarán's critique of von Fritz in “ El significado de 
NOEIN en Parménides,” Anales de filologia clásica, 7 (1959), 123, 134 f., is also vitiated by 
the absence of this distinction, and results in the unconvincing thesis that Parmenides' 
voeiv and vóos refer indifferently to a mind that knows the edv and to mind in error. 

31. K. von Fritz’s final solution is, therefore, correct: “even the mAayxros vóos of mortals 
cannot fail to be linked up inextricably with the éóv" (‘‘Pre-Socratic, I," p. 239). But I 
would add the qualification that in the case of mortal opinion the link is felt as normative or 
jussive—as an unrealized obligation. Cf. Boeder, Grund, p. 175. 
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wandering." The challenge of B6 and B7 was precisely that it con- 
fronted mortals with this fact. And it takes most of the argument of B8 
to make good this “contentious challenge.” Mortals are “two- 
headed" in just this sense: they rea//y want what-is, but due to their 
ineptness (aunyorin) they get lost in what-is-not. 

The concept of voety-vóos appears at three levels here: At the deepest 
level we come to see in a clear and rigorous sense that voeiv is of, about, 
because of, or for the sake of, what-is (as the latter is understood after 
B8). At the surface level, this “ontological commitment" is felt as a 
preference for expressions couched in positive terms. But between 
these two levels a certain gap develops—the gap between intention and 
performance. The fault is not on the side of what-is, for it has roves. It 
is we mortals who somehow violate our implicit pledge (cf. wedari- 
opevor) to the real. 


A Modern Parallel: Logical Atomism 


The interpretation I am developing here will be clarified if we con- 
sider some instructive parallels. The philosophy of logical atomism, 
formulated and defended by Russell and Wittgenstein early in the 
twentieth century, postulated three stages in the relation of thought 
to reality which are similar to the three stages distinguished above. At 
the most primary level, simple, primitive names stand in a direct 
telation of reference to the simple constituents of the world. The latter 
are minimal sense-data according to Russell; for Wittgenstein they are 
**atomic objects," entities defined only as the limit of analysis (Wittgen- 
stein refused to commit himself on their nature). These “atoms” are 
quite unlike the objects or things we acknowledge in everyday ex- 
perience. At the familiar level, we operate with names such as “ Tom," 
* Fido," or “Homer.” Names of this sort do not refer directly to real 
constituents; they are abbreviations for more or less elaborate de- 
scriptions. By successively analyzing these descriptions toward greater 
explicitness and precision, we finally reach the real atoms, which 
constitute their ultimate, although implicit, reference. It is in this 
transition that confusion sets in. We fail to understand our own tacit 
rules of translation from the familiar to the primary level.32 


32. Cf. Tractatus, 4.002, 4.112. 
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In an ideal or normative sense,33 all thought is “of” or “for the sake 
of" these elementary constituents. But it is only through philosophic 
argument and elucidation that we come to realize this. So the task of 
philosophy is to make explicit something to which we are already 
committed. This notion of implicit ontological commitment is formally 
analogous with the Parmenidean conception, expressed by means of the 
phrases: oüver&v ori vonue, and ev & mebarıouevov éoriv. 


Ancient Parallels: Plato, Heraclitus 


There are, of course, ancient parallels for this conception of the 
relation of discourse to reality. We immediately recognize the analytical 
or reflective outlook in the tradition of logical atomism as one of 
ancient lineage—it goes back to Plato. What is especially interesting for 
an interpretation of Parmenides is that Plato employs the preposition 
veka, Or &vekev, at climactic points of philosophic argument to introduce 
the ultimate or supreme object of all inquiry.3+ Moreover, in a number 
of these passages évexa appears framed by metaphors associated with 
Parmenides. This use of the preposition both illustrates and serves to 


33. For purposes of brevity I have slurred over an important difference between Russell 
and Wittgenstein. The former is much more of a Platonist. For him the task of philosophy is 
correction no less than elucidation. In addition with the difficulty of understanding the 
rules of projection we must cope with the fact that a good deal of everyday language is out 
of touch with reality, or represents reality in a distorted or attenuated form: “‘The process 
of sound philosophizing, to my mind, consists mainly in passing from those obvious, 
vague, ambiguous things, that we feel quite sure of, to something precise, clear and definite, 
which by reflection and analysis we find is involved in the vague thing that we start from, 
and is, so to speak, the real truth of which that vague thing is a sort of shadow” (“The 
Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” in Bertrand Russell, Logic and Knowledge: Essays 1901-1950, 
ed. Robert C. Marsh [London, 1956], pp. 179 £.). Contrast Wittgenstein’s view: “In fact, all 
the propositions of our everyday language [Umgangsprache: the emphasis is on its ‘everyday’ 
character], just as they stand, are in perfect logical order.— That utterly simple thing, which 
we have to formulate here, is not an image of truth, but the truth itself in its entirety" 
(Tractatus, 5.563, p. 113). It is, of course, this doctrine which is developed in Wittgen- 
stein's later philosophy of ordinary language. Russell's, more so than Wittgenstein’s, view 
is the one which bears comparison with the interpretation of Parmenides I am developing 
here. 

34. In Phaedo 67b the oŠ évexa points toward the ultimate fulfillment of a lifelong quest 
which is metaphorically conceived as a journey. Similarly in Symp. 210a, 210e, 211c, where 
od €vexa introduces repeatedly “the beautiful itself” (Cf. Gorg. 499e-5002). In Rep. 510d the 
preposition points toward the real or ultimate subject of mathematical thinking. The word 
also functions to remind interlocutors of the specific or main topic of a philosophic dialogue: 
Theaet. 184a; Laws 701c-d, 894b; Charm. 158e, 165a. 
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mediate the characteristically Platonic conception of knowing as a 
process of retrieval or recollection. The preposition points like an 
arrow to the object of our philosophic quest. We “know” it before we 
know it. We permanently belong to it and it belongs to us, but we have 
somehow become estranged. Whether at the small scale of a philo- 
sophic conversation, or at the larger scale of a lifelong quest, it is the 
hold of this relationship that makes inquiry possible. The analogy 
between Plato’s “recollection” and psychoanalysis (Freud), or philo- 
sophical analysis (Russell, Wittgenstein, Moore), has been explored 
often enough; I do not dwell on it here. I wish to suggest, however, that 
something of this analytical or retrospective conception of the nature of 
thought is already present in Parmenides. 

Parmenides was not the only one of the pre-Socratics to conceive of 
inquiry in these terms. Recall how Heraclitus speaks of the Adyos: It is 
the common and permanent possession of all men; and yet, this, which 
is most intimately and securely theirs, is precisely what men fail to 
acknowledge (DK 22B72). Men are asleep; they are not alert to the 
realities of this one, common world (22Bı, cf. 22B30). They are not 
aware of that which is most obvious (22B56), and this is absurdly 
paradoxical, for “how could one hide from that which never sets [in 
the sense of *sunset'] ? ” (22B16). They are like deaf people; they are 
present and yet absent (22B34). They are like travelers who have for- 
gotten where the route leads (22B71). So the goal of philosophy must, 
of necessity, be one of self-knowledge (22Bro1). 

It is illuminating to place Heraclitus B2 next to Parmenides B8.34-36: 


Sto Set Emeodaı T@ Evv@- Tod Adyou Š edvros Evvod Lwovanv ot mroMol 
Ws idiav éyovres dpóvqaw. 

For this reason it is necessary to follow the common; and while 
the Adyos [discourse, measure, formula, law of the universe] is 


common, the many live as if they had a mind of their own. 
(Heraclitus Bz) 


tadrov Ó dori voeiv Te Kal oUvekév Eorı voy: 

où yap &vev Tod éóvros, Ev & mebarıouevov Eoriv, 

eüpnoeıs TÓ voety: 

And the same is there to think and is wherefore the thinking; for 
not without what-is, to which it stands committed, will you find 
thinking. (Parmenides B8.34-36) 
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The expression “common” (£vvóv) in one text corresponds to raurov, 
“the same,” in the other. What Heraclitus says by way of polemic 
Parmenides says as a diagnosis. The points registered are, of course, 
different: as different as the Heraclitean Aóyos is from Parmenides’ éóv. 
But there is common ground between the two passages to this extent: 
the Aoyos (or the éóv) is not just Zbere, it is not just a proposal or a 
challenge; it is, rather, the correct, and obligatory, and implicit object 
of all dpdvnars or vóquo. 


Overview of the Argument 


It may be helpful to pause and take stock of results of this analysis of 
B8.34 and its immediate sequel. I have defended the translation: “And 
the same is there to think and is wherefore the thinking." This I inter- 
preted as the doctrine that what-is constitutes not simply a possible but 
also a necessary (in a normative sense) object for all thought. To explain 
this notion of an implicit, quasi-subconscious, “ontological commit- 
ment” of thought, I cited the tradition of logical atomism, which 
furnishes a parallel. The archetype of this view is, of course, in Plato. 
But, at least in outline, the conception is already present in Heraclitus, 
who sees mind as deeply involved with, and ultimately committed to, 
the Aóyos, yet superficially and paradoxically estranged from it. 

I have stressed that this doctrine is introduced momentously for the 
first time in Parmenides! argument at B8.34. It appears quite naturally 
at that juncture—it continues, in part, the argument about the com- 
plete or accomplished character of what-is. It should also be stressed, 
howevet, that Parmenides has prepared us to receive this doctrine. The 
imagery of the journey and the vocabulary of a quest logically pre- 
suppose a re-flective or re-cursive conception of the relation of mind 
to reality. The logic of “quest” and of “journey” involves precisely 
that coupling of availability and obligation we found in B8.54. For to 
say that I am en route presupposes that there is an available object at the 
end, and that I am under some sort of obligation or compulsion to get 
to it. And to say that I “quest for” something presupposes that there 
is something out there, and that it is what I really want. 


B8.38 ff.: The Reading dvopaora 
We now turn to the final sentence in the section on thought and 
reality. For the second half of B8.38 most editors print the text: 
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TQ T&vr( a) óvou(a) čara 
daca Bporoi karedevro memoußores elvai GÀm09, 
, , ` w * , ` » 2 
yiyveodai re koi Avola, eivai Te kot oDyt, 
kai TOmov aAAdooew Sic re ypóa davev &ueifew. 


Therefore, all that mortals posited convinced that it is true will be 
[mere] name, coming into being and perishing, to be and not to 
be, change of place, and exchange of brilliant color. (B8.38-41) 35 


There need be no serious disagreement about the translation of 
B8.40-41, the survey of mortal beliefs. But the translation “all that 
mortals posited ... will be [mere] name," together with the text on 
which it is based, should not pass unchallenged. Leonard Woodbury, 
in an important article, which curiously has not received the hearing 
it deserves from recent editors, points out that the reading óvóueoro: 
(orthographically odd, but cf. B9.1) of many of the MSS is superior to 
the preferred óvou(o) &oro« by criteria both of paleography and inter- 
pretation.37 I will not undertake to repeat Woodbury’s arguments here, 
but I will cite what he considers a telling weakness in the text dvou(a) 
éorot, namely that this is intelligible only in the translation “will be 
mere name," where the crucial word is the gloss “mere” supplied by 
the translator. The interpretation Woodbury develops from the text 


35. Tarán's translation (p. 86, cf. pp. 129-36). Cf. Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 39. 

36. "Parmenides on Names," Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 63 (1958), 145-60. 

37. Ibid., pp. 145-53. Woodbury's reading has been adopted by Martin Ostwald in his 
review of the Werner Jaeger Festschrift, Phoenix, 14 (1960), 169; also by Long in “ The 
Principles of Parmenides’ Cosmogony," p. 97; and Joseph Owens in A History of Ancient 
Western Philosoph) (New York, 1959), p. 65. It is defended by Vlastos in the paper men- 
tioned above, n. 3 [see now below, pp. 368-82]. Fränkel proposes the emendation tô 
pad dvépacra (Dichtung, p. 408 n. 20). I note that Ostwald would prefer to construe 
the 7 as a dative of the agent. Bur the translation, "By it (scil. ro &óv) are all che names 
given" (p. 169 n. 1), which he obtains from this construction, has the meaning “The &óv 
gives all the names"— surely a bizarre and unlikely doctrine. Woodbury's argument from 
paleography is not affected by the results of Coxon's investigation, "The Manuscript 
Tradition of Simplicius’ Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics i-iv.” Coxon assumes that at 
Simpl. 86.31 the correct reading is évope čara (but see below, n. 41). He therefore counts 
this (p. 74 and n. 2) as part of the evidence for the superiority (against Diels’ assessment) of 
manuscript F, which features this reading. Yet at the famous long quotation of B8 in 
Simpl. 145 all manuscripts, including F, read dvökaoreı. The argument from paleography 
ought not to be pressed too far on either side: the difference between ONOMAEZTAI and 
ONOMAZTAI in early texts would have been slight (and probably negligible if one takes 
account of uncertainties regarding the early orthography of elision), and the difference 
between the two forms in oral delivery would have been correspondingly slight. 
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dvépaorat is not altogether convincing. He interprets rà as referring to 
an unnamed subject “the world,” rather than to éóv, the more obvious 
candidate.38 But Woodbury’s text is attractive independently of his 
interpretation. The translation would read: 


With respect to this thing have all names been spoken... 
(B8.38).39 


There are three more considerations in support of Woodbury’s text 
with the translation just given: (a) With éóv as the subject of the proofs 
of B8, there is the same presumption that r refers to ¿óv as there is at 
B8.34 that rodrdv has that reference. (b) After the emphatic +ó ye, just 
one line above, the hearer or reader would most naturally take +@ as the 
demonstrative pronoun. Indeed, the whole weight of the chain of 
references to what-is that begins at B8.29 (eight pronoun references, 
and éóv featured four times) makes it most unlikely that 7@ should not 
be taken with that reference. The parallelism of év à at B8.35 and rà at 
B8.38, both after the B caesura, is especially strong.4? (c) The present- 
perfect óvópaoro, is very appropriately placed between the perfect 
tense forms, wedarıouevov éoriv of B8.35, which precedes, and 
merroldres Of B8.39 and rereAcopevoy Eori of B8.42, which follow.*! 


38. Cf. Taran, pp. 129-31. 

39. For the construction, see Woodbury, “Parmenides on Names," p. 149. It is proper 
to concede that the parallels are not perfect: the examples which have been adduced are all 
of the form óvoudlLew “X” èni rw. But there are cases of xoAetv with a bare dative (xoAetv 
óvoua “X” zwi: see LSJ, s.v. óvoua 1.3). An appeal to analogy in this case seems legitimate: 
the Diels text and translation cannot claim more precise parallels: see below, n. 41. 

40. This, however, also argues against Woodbury’s view (p. 149) that the reference of 
Tô is not to the éóv but to the “real world." 

41. À series of thoughtful queries and objections voiced by G. E. L. Owen at the meeting 
of the Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy in Boston (Dec. 27, 1967), and stated more 
fully in private correspondence, has prompted me to formulate four more arguments in 
support of Woodbury's text: (d) In the short quotation of the line in Simplicius Phys. 
86.31 only one out of three MSS reads dvépaorat. On the other hand, there are indications 
that Simplicius himself had written óvópacro:. The full context reads: 

ei oUv Omep &v rıs Ñ eimm 7) vojon TO Gv cart, mávraw els Eoraı Aóyos 6 TOU Ovros, 
ovdev yap... -ara [= B8.35-38] 
Kal Ta érayópeva de Uo Tod "ApicroréAous KTA. 
If Simplicius knew the end of line 38 in the form rà wdvr’ óvop! Eoraı, he would have had 
no reason to reproduce this clause, which is incomplete without the relative clause which 


defines its subject and is, at any rate, irrelevant to the exegetical point he is making. By 
contrast, T® wavr’ dvopacra is a complete statement, and it supports the gloss mávrwv els 
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In order to do justice to the translation given above, we should 
pause to clarify the logic of the Greek concept of “naming” or “call- 
ing.” Expressed variously by verbs such as dvoucdleuw, koAetv, Aéyew, it 
involves basically the same three-part relation we find in a familiar use 
of English “to call”: 


And God (A) called the light (B) Day (C). 


Between A and B we have a subject-object relation which is roughly one 
of referring, pointing, singling out. The element C functions as an 
internal object of the verb. It spells out the "content" of the verb's 
action (it gives what the older grammars used to call the “effected” as 
distinct from the “affected” object of the verb). This places C in a 
relation of apposition to B. Indeed, this apposition amounts to identity. 
For it is precisely in the logic of the sentence given to authorize the 
statement: 


The light is Day. 


In Greek this relation of .4BC could be expressed in either of two 
ways. One would be the exact counterpart of the syntax with “to call” 
in the example given: Subject, Direct Object (accusative), Internal 


Eorar Adyos. (€) övopa and övopalew have a good sense for Parmenides: it is the “what-is- 
not" which is &vovvpov; mortals go astray when they name what ought to remain nameless 
(cf. B8.54); at the end of the poem, rots 8’ vop’ dvÜpormo: karéÜevro does not say “they have 
attached a ere name to these (better than mere ?) things." On the contrary, it complains and 
charges that mortals gave them status, and conferred recognition upon them by bestowing 
names. So we are both unprepared to take óvoua in a pejorative sense at B8.38, and, in 
retrospect, after we have read on into the “Doxa,” such a use of óvoua at B8.38 would have 
appeared singularly puzzling, even perverse. (£f) Heraclitus B28, in which 5oxoóvra has the 
force of “no more than opinion” does not help as a parallel for õvopa understood as “were 
name." In the Heraclitus text the sarcasm (the deflated sense for 8oxoóvra) comes through 
even if we do not supply DK's “nur”: see below, Chapter 8, n. 28. In Parmenides B8.38, 
by contrast, a deflationary adjective or adverb is indispensable once we read övop’ éorat: 
without it the sense is that “all things that mortals posited are a name,” which presumably 
says that mortals express their resolutions in language, or that their beliefs are formulated in 
terms of names. (g) The distance from mávr' óvop' čara: in B8.38 (together with its sequel) 
to the parallels which involve contrasts between ¿voue and épyov, or the like, remains 
considerable. It is noteworthy that the parallels cited by Diels (Lebrgedicht, p. 87), as well as 
those found in Heinimann (Nomos und Physis, pp. 43-56) and LSJ, feature one ot more (and 
typically a combination) of the following: (i) an explicit contrast with a contrary term; 
(ii) an adversative or disjunctive construction; (iii) évoue inflected as a dative or accusative 
of respect; (iv) the deflationary adjective uóvov. 
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Object (accusative).*? Another is the construction we find in B8.38: A 
ovonaleı C (= the internal accusative) éz (on, with reference to) B.*3 
The most important thing to appreciate about either of these con- 
structions is that the element C carries meaning prior to entering in this 
three-term relation. The same holds for “to call” in the sentence cited 
above. If we say “God called the light Day," we are allowed to ask 
“Why?” And we are entitled to an explanation of the form “because 
light is of such-and-such character." (The Bible, it will be recalled, 
proceeds to give just such an explanation in a vast number of similar 
passages: “She shall be called Woman, because she was taken out of 
man”; “And Adam called his wife's name Eve, because she was the 
mother of all living.") In other words, C is treated as an abbreviated 
description. This is borne out by such permissible paraphrases as: 


It will be spoken of as Day. 
It will be known by the name of Day. 


The name is understood here as a verbal recipe to help us select or 
recognize the phenomenon. In Greek the tendency to give explanations 
after statements of the form “A called B C" is very strong indeed.** 
To return to the text of B8.38-41: Since dyducora is passive, the 
element A will be an understood dative, Bporois, “by men." The ele- 
ment C is in daca Bporoi..., “the things which mortals...” This 
relative clause attaches itself to an understood internal subject, ovouere. 


^ 


Finally, the element B appears in the dative 7@. “ To speak names" does 
not in this context mean “to utter sounds," but rather “to describe 
(meaningfully)." The immediate paraphrase is: It is this which mortals 
are describing when they say...; mortals have called it Y, but it 
actually is X. 

On the translation defended here, B8.40-41 appears as a list of types 
of utterance made by mortals. They say: (a) “ came to be ” and 
ceased to be ”; (b) “ is ? and “ is not 5 


3 
altets its place" and “ 


€c 


transmutes color and/or shape." *5 


(c) ce 

42. See LSJ, s.v. xaddw, II.1; s.v. Aéyo, III.4; s.v. óvogdto, IL.1. 

43. For examples see Woodbury, p. 149. The two constructions appear side by side in 
Parmenides Bo, in lines 1 and 2 respectively. 

44. One thinks immediately of Hesiod: cf. Th. 144-45, 207-10, 234-35, 281-85, etc. 
Recall also that Hesiod's long lists (e.g. of the Nereids—T7. 240 ff.) consist mostly of names 
which can be understood easily as descriptions. 

45. There is a point to the periphrasis “bright surface" if we construe it as an indication 
that the &wpeíiew could involve either the surface, or its brightness, or both. 
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What makes these types of judgment “mortal,” in the pejorative sense, 
is not so much that they conjoin contradictory ideas; rather each of the 


conjuncts is objectionable by itself. This holds for the “ is d 
of mortals as well as for the “ is not Ihe” is___” of 
mortal thinking is one which can easily turn back into “ isnot p 


Similarly, they expect that “ is not ” could have a determinate 
sense. So the list is in effect a disjunction of six types of mortal judgment. 
Parmenides is telling us: No matter what it is that mortals say, they 
must say it with reference to what-is. 


Cornford's Fragment 


There is one more piece of evidence to consider before this inter- 
pretation of B8.38-41 can stand. In Plato's Tiheaeterus (180e1) we find an 
hexameter line, given as a quotation from Parmenides, that distinctly 
resembles B8.38. The same line appears again as a quotation from Par- 
menides twice in Simplicius (Phys. 29.18 and 143.10): 


olov [ot olov] akivnrov reAedeı T@ movri övou” elva. 


I call it Cornford's fragment, since it was Cornford who first defended 
its authenticity.*9 Taken by itself, the line could be translated in three 
ways: 


(1) Such [or “alone ”], immobile, is the name of the All: “to be.” 

(2) Such [or “alone”], immobile, is the name of it as a whole: “to 
be." 

(3) Such [or “alone”], immobile, is that for which as a whole the 
name is: “to be.” 47 


46. “A New Fragment of Parmenides," Classical Review, 49 (1935), 122; Plato’s Theory of 
Knowledge (London, 1934), p. 94 n. 1. 

47. If the minor variant zavry in one of the Simplicius MSS is right, then (1) is not 
possible; but (2) and (3) will stand. Simplicius’ pataphrase póvov (29.16-18) supports olov, 
* alone." It should not be overlooked, however, that Mov, “such”, with interjectional force 
(sce Monteil, La Phrase, pp. 109-93) would have been quite effective, especially if the line 
was intended as a sort of epitome of the poem's argument. Translations (1) and (2) are 
essentially those of Woodbury (p. 154). Translation (,) is my own. We have an excellent 
parallel for this in Hdt. IV.22: owvexees 8é roírotot év rotor adroicı rómotot karoucguévo 
etai rotor övona Ketrat Ivpxa. Other examples: Hdt. VIII.89: rota: ai vées SepOelpovro . . . és 
Tiv LeAapive Biéveov. For a discussion of this use and additional examples, see Monteil, 


P. 85. 
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A number of recent writers have endorsed Cornford's thesis that this 
line constitutes an independent, genuine fragment.*$ Most editors, 
however, consider it a misquotation of B8.38 by Plato which somehow 
found its way into Simplicius' text. Actually the only two independent 
arguments against its authenticity are: that it resembles B8.38; and that 
it features the verb reAedeı, which, seemingly, has un-Parmenidean con- 
notations of growth and development.*? Neither argument is especially 
strong. There is enough difference to allow that B8.38 and the line in 
question could be independent. Besides, variation in the pattern of 
wording, and with a significant shift in sense, is characteristic of 
Parmenides’ style (cf. B3 and B8.34; B8.23-24 and B8.44-48; B8.32—33 
and B8.42 ff.). The expression reàéĝe:, far from being a cause for sus- 
picion, could be seen as an indication of the line's authenticity. For 
although the verb does not appear elsewhere in Parmenides, it has 
excellent associations with the réAos-wotds, with which it is etymologi- 
cally related.so 

Assuming that the line is independent and authentic, the most 
plausible translation is (3): 


Such, immobile, is that for which as a whole the name is: “to be” 
[or “Alone immobile is that for which . . . ”]. 


The two alternative constructions, (1) and (2), assign immobility not to 
an understood óv but to a certain name. That is not how Plato and 
Simplicius understood the line. For them the subject was +ó éóv.5! 
Translation (1) raises, in addition, questions as to the propriety of the 
concept “ The All” (rò záv) in Parmenides. Every important deduction 


48. So Woodbury, pp. 148 f., 153 f.; Loenen, Parmenides, Melissus, Gorgias, pp. 75-76; 
Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 40. 

49. Cf. Cornford, “New Fragment," p. 123. 

so. reAdOw, meAw, reAdw, réAos are all from a common Indo-European root «&"e, “to 
turn”; see Hofmann, s.vv. reAdOw and zéÀo ; cf. Holwerda, '* TEAOZ," pp. 360-63 ; Ambrose, 
“Homeric Telos,” p. 39. If we recall the prominence of the idea of circularity in Parmenides 
(meipas = “band”; reAetv = “to come around to"; simile of the sphere [see above, 
Chapter 5]), it appears appropriate and rhetorically effective that Parmenides should have 
said: “it turns out to be immobile.” 

51. Plato cites the line as an expression of the doctrine that ra ovra are at rest, and that 
“all things are one, and it remains by itself not having any place in which to move.” In 
Simplicius Phys. 29.15 the context is: “And Parmenides sings of it [scil. the one Being] that 
it is ‘immobile’ and ‘alone,’ since it is apart of all others.” In Phys. 143.8 we read: “And 
that Parmenides does not consider the one Being soul-like is evident from his calling it 


>? 92 


‘immobile’. 
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of the accepted fragments proceeds without invoking this concept. 
(Contrast in this respect the Parmenides of the fragments with the 
Parmenides of Plato's dialogues.) It would be curious indeed if Par- 
menides had introduced this powerful notion independently of his 
main argument in “ Truth "—Aas if it had been an afterthought.52 If (3) is 
correct, then the sense is compatible, but not identical, with that of 
B8.38, as I have construed the line. The difference helps give precision 
to our understanding of B8.38. Cornford's fragment says: “The name 
of that which is immobile is ‘to be’.” The Woodbury text yields the 
sense “Men speak the names “coming-to-be,’ etc., with reference to 
what-is.” Normally if I say “The name of X is Y," I imply that I 
endorse “Y” as a valid name (in the context of Greek usage: an ap- 
propriate and illuminating description) of X. On the other hand, if I 
say “the name Y is spoken with reference to X," I speak with caution, 
and in an attitude of distance: I do not necessarily commit myself to 
defending the validity of this name, and I may even imply that there is 
discrepancy between name and thing. Moreover, the tenor of my 
statement would be that of an anthropological observation, or diag- 
nosis; and so it would not necessarily imply that my subjects (the 
practitioners of this particular institution of naming) are aware of the 
relation between Y and X which I have detected. So while both 
Cornford’s fragment and Woodbury’s text speak of a relation between 
what-is and its names, the former speaks of the single valid, collective 
name of what-is, whereas the latter speaks of the misguided, radically 
inapt, and inappropriate names for that same entity which are current 
among men. (This, incidentally, shows why it would not be possible to 
get anything like Woodbury's sense from the Diels text. The goddess 
would have paid too strong a compliment to mortal convention had she 
said: “Of this thing will be valid as a name [r@ . . . õvop(a) Eoraı] all 
such [scil. opinions or names] as mortals posited.”’) 

In the absence of context, it would be wrong-headed to press inter- 
pretive conclusions from Cornford's fragment. It may yet be relevant, 
howevet, to consider the meaning of the fragment in the case (which I 
consider unlikely) that it is no more than a misquotation of B8.38. 
Most critics, including Woodbury,53 have thought that the line, if 


52. Tarán stresses this difference between the historical and the Platonic Parmenides, 
rightly, I think (pp. 134, 269—78). 
53. "Parmenides on Names," p. 148. 
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taken as a misquotation, would favor dvou(a) Eoraı Over övöuaorau. This 
does not seem compelling. Ácoustically, as well as in script, the distance 
to ONOM(A)EINAI is not much shorter from a postulated original 
ONOM(A)EZTAI than it is from a postulated original ONOMAZTAI 
Besides, the rô of Cornford's fragment is necessarily the pronoun in 
the dative; and this, syntactically, points much more directly to 
Woodbury’s text than it does to Diels’ (which requires r# = “ there- 
fore”). 


The Parallel with Empedocles Bé—9 


We are now in position to appreciate an often-noticed parallel 
between B8.38—41 and certain passages from Empedocles: 


Not for one of all mortal things is there a growing-to-be (vots); 
nor is there attainment of baneful death; there is, rather, only 
mixing and alternation of the ingredients mixed. It is with reference 
to these that the name of growing-to-be is spoken among men 
(dois 8° emi rots dvopalerou avOpwrorow). (DK 31B8) 


And when they [scil. the constituents] emerge in the air having 
been mixed on (the pattern of) man, or on that of the kind of wild 
beasts, or on that of plants, or on that of birds, żhaż they then call 
getting-to-be (róre pév rò Àéyouo, yeveodau.) and when they fall 
apart, Zhat, correspondingly, they call unhappy death. They do not 
speak by the right of justice (f denuıs od Kaddovor),54 but by con- 
vention I speak so myself (vopw 8 erini kat adrds). (31 Bo) 55 


The Empedoclean doctrine involves the following logical steps: 
(1) Men speak in terms of coming-to-be and death. (2) This language is 
untrue or unfaithful to the facts—there is no dewis in it—because there 
are no such processes in reality; there is only mixing and unmixing. 
(3) These are the processes which the language of generation and 
perishing refers to, but which it misdescribes. One may comply with 


54. It is surely better to read # rather than 7 (DK), to match the dative vouw in the second 
half of the line. 

55. Woodbury cites the Empedocles fragment (pp. 149, 160 n. 38) only as one of the 
examples for the construction óvoudLew éni ro. 
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accepted usage, provided he understands the true or real counterparts 
of expressions such as “birth” and “death.” 56 

Here, once again, we see the three moments in the relation of dis- 
course to reality that we found earlier in the tradition of logical 
atomism, in Plato, and in Heraclitus. Empedocles is not simply attack- 
ing the language of mortals; he is also interpreting it. He shows how 
it is in touch, ultimately, with the real processes of the world, though 
prima facie it conceals and obscures these processes. 

In Parmenides B8.38-41 we have the culmination of the thought of 
B8.34, and of the proof of “completeness” from which this section on 
thought and reality grows. We might represent the course of the 
argument in this scheme: (1) The éóv is complete, accomplished. (2) The 
eöv itself is available to mind but is also what compels and attracts 
mind. (3) Mind is implicitly committed to the éóv. (4) There could be no 
other object for mind to seek. (5) All human discourse has the éóv as its 
only true and ultimate reference. 

We see, then, that the three clauses at the end of lines 34, 35, and 38 
are strictly parallel, indeed equivalent: oüverev ¿ori vonue, “wherefore 
is the thinking,” = & & medarıouevov Eoriv, “to which it stands com- 
mitted,” = rà «vr övdnaoruu, “with reference to it have all names 
been spoken." The effectiveness of the whole passage lies precisely in 
this logical crescendo: the same thought is given successively stronger 
and more explicit statements. 

Earlier I gave B8.38-41 the paraphrase: Mortals call it Y, but it 
actually is X. This is normally how we should understand the passage 
from what we know of the construction dvoualew éri rwı. For as we 
saw, “to name X (as) Y" in Greek does not mean to attach the sound 
“Y” to X, but rather to describe X in terms of “Y,” which is thus 
assumed to already have meaning independently of its naming relation- 
ship to X. So the relevant categories for interpreting this passage are 
not meaningfulness versus meaninglessness but truth versus false- 
hood.5? The parallel from Empedocles bears this out. Human discourse 
describes the world in terms that are false to the world's reality. 

56. Taran, p. 143, takes note of the parallel with Empedocles B8 and observes that the 
latter “adopted Parmenides' thesis that the words of mortals when used to assert things 
which do not exist are empty names." But that the names are empty (without any reference) 
is precisely what Empedocles does »07 say. 


57. Here I am conscious of echoing an argument developed by Vlastos in the paper 
mentioned in n. 3, above [see now below, pp. 370—79 and 382—83]. 
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B8.38 and Speculative Predication 


This parallel between Parmenides and Empedocles has a wider con- 
text. The standard conceptual frame for pre-Socratic speculation on 
the duoıs or aAndeıa of things was what I call speculative predication: 
“Y really is X." Of this conceptual frame the following are simple 
variants: 


(a) What they believe to be Y is really X. 
(b) What they call Y is really X. 
(c) The so-called Y is really X. 


To (b) and (c) the formula (d) is like a corollary: 


(d) It is really with reference to X that the expression "Y" is 
employed. 


This verbal frame, in any of the four versions, must have appeared again 
and again in explanations of natural phenomena by the early “phys- 
icists.” Recall Xenophanes B32: 


qv rT ^Ipw kaÀéovat, védos Kai Toro mebure 
moppüpeov kat dowikeov Kat XAwpov idéobar. 


What they call Iris [a goddess of such-and-such attributes] that 
too is in its nature a cloud which looks gleaming and purple and 
green. 


Absent from such “physiological” applications of the verbal frame 
are the elements of extreme surprise, paradox, and irony we find in 
Parmenides’ text. It is these elements that make B8.38-41 such a fitting 
climax to the argument of B8 as a whole. The deductions have taught 
us that what-is is ungenerable, indivisible, immobile, and fully com- 
pleted. And now we hear that it is that very thing which mortals 
describe as “coming to be" and “perishing,” etc. The disparity could 
not be more dramatic; the gulf between implicit promise and actual 
performance could not be greater. This is precisely why 7@ appears 
without a connecting particle, in asyndeton. The lines reveal, as does 
Heraclitus Bz, the total estrangement of men from that which is most 
properly and intimately theirs. This point gets lost, of course, in the 
translation “mere name." For the whole rhetoric of this passage 
depends on a confrontation of task with performance. The absurdity of 
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mortal thinking is that it misdescribes totally what it was intended to 
desctibe. It is not that human names are meaningless; they are, rather, 
widely off the mark—+sheir mark. Mortals could not have found them- 
selves farther from the goal—+sheir goal. This is exactly what was meant 
by the “backward-turning route." With the words rà .. . dvéucoran, 
“with respect to it have been spoken,” and zezoBdres elvari QÀm09, 
“having trusted [scil. mortals] that they be true,” Parmenides reminds 
us of the relation of riors between mind and reality. With the list of 
mortal judgments he documents the failure of the human mind to live 
up to this commitment. 


Thought “ about” Reality 


I stressed at the opening of this chapter the continuity of B8.34-41 
with the two parts of the proof of completeness which frame these 
thirteen lines. We now are in position to appreciate yet another element 
of continuity. The reference to a “well-rounded ball” is best under- 
stood, I have argued, as a simile of the completeness of what-is. But the 
choice of that simile has been dictated by the statement on the relation 
of mind to reality which we found in B8.34-41. To put it simply: all 
thought is round about reality. The idea is utterly, even ludicrously, 
simple. In English it can sound like a bad pun; but for Parmenides it 
was the last of a series of speculative metaphors. Reality is like a well- 
rounded ball just because thought and discourse is dudis &Andeins. The 
preposition &uġis with genitive introduces here an abstract entity, the 
subject-matter of thought. It should be noted that this use is quite 
rare,58 and it would be wrong to pass it by as a mindless variant on the 
Homeric audi + genitive deiSew, “to sing of ...”59 In Parmenides 
apis occurs in three other passages: Bı.ız “a lintel holds them 
audis”; B8.31 “which restrains it dudis”; and Bıo.5 “the sky that 
holds dudis.” In the first case the sense would seem to be “together” 
ot “on both sides." In the other two it is clearly “all around." The 
relevance of these adverbial uses of éudis for our understanding of the 
prepositional use of audis in B8.51 should not be missed. When the 

58. LSJ lists only Parmenides B8.51 and Pindar P. 4.253. But in the latter case éudis 
introduces not a fact, or a state of affairs, or a subject matter, but a concrete object: the 
prize of an athletic competition. 


59. Od. 8.267. Cf. Xenophanes B34.2. The combination dugi dAndeins is metrically 
impossible, since the iota of aut would have to be elided. 
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goddess says that her thought is às aAndeins, we are no doubt ex- 
pected to remember that truth is tied all around, and that it has the 
perfection of a well-rounded ball. The vénue of the goddess’ discourse 
is “all around truth." 

We should review here the development of the abstract sense “con- 
cerning,” for the prepositions éudi and mepi, from the more primitive 
locative sense “around.” What made this transition possible was, 
evidently, the use of &uġi and mepi with reference to an object (in Homer 
very often the body of a dead comrade) to be fought about. A parallel 
case might have been that of an athletic contest with the prizes lying in 
the middle. By extension, repi and audi could be used to introduce the 
complement of verbs expressing concern or fear—the mental set of 
those who fight or contend about something. By further extension, adi 
and repi came to be used to introduce the object of psychological 
processes such as hearing, thinking, and speaking.59 Latin circa, ““ con- 
cerning,” and English “about” have, presumably, a similar history. 

The metaphor in “to think about” is dead for us. But even if it was 
moribund in Parmenides’ time, it must have been his intention to 
breathe life into it.6! He picks up this suggestion from linguistic usage 
and makes a metaphysical diagram out of it. Thinking is an déds, a 
journey to reality. Mind “quests” for the real. All thought is évexev, 
“on account of,” the real. It stands committed (cf. mebarıonevov) to the 
real. It is “bound” (cf. meîpas, etc.) to reality. All mortal words “have 
been spoken with reference to it.” That is what all language is truly and 
ultimately about. At this point the comparison of the real with a well- 
rounded ball becomes almost inevitable. And so B8.42-49 serves not 
only as a reprise of the proof of completeness but also as a cadence to 
the section on thought and reality. 

The logic of quest and of the-journey is centripetal; the logic of 
mAavyn, of wandering, is centrifugal. Our object is kept in place by the 
bonds of Justice. Knowing is both a journey and a process of con- 
vergence, a closing-in. And so, even in ertor our thought is centered on 
reality; it revolves around it. The stochastic metaphor occurs only once 
in Parmenides (B7.4 &okomov dupa, “aimless eye"), but it is clearly 
congruent with the metaphor of the journey and that of mind's con- 


60. See remarks in LSJ, s.v. mepi: cf. Snell, Lexikon, s.v. apıdi. 
61. Austin's methodological remarks on "trailing clouds of etymology" (see below, 
Pp. 197-98) deserve consideration in this connection. 
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vergence on reality. As I have argued earlier, the reason why what-is- 
not is considered oó« &vvoróv, “not to be consummated,” is precisely 
that it is everywhere and nowhere: it is that infinity of places which 
lies around one’s target. 

It is presumably in this context of thought (regardless of its position 
in the sequence of the fragments) that we should place B;: 


` , )» 
£vvov ÖE pot Eorıv, 
ommodev apEwpou TOU, yàp név itoa: bbs. 


And it is all one [literally “common ”] to me from where I should 
statt; for I shall come back there again. 


That this is programmatic is strongly suggested by the analogy to 
Homer’s way of invoking the Muse: “Of these things, from some place 
or other (&uó0ev ye), goddess, daughter of Zeus, tell us” (Od. 1.10). It 
is reasonable to assume, however, that a philosopher's variation on the 
Homeric address to the Muse should involve more than a program of 
exposition: it must, in some sense, be a program of knowing. The 
language of B5 suggests a movement which could be either an oscil- 
lation or a revolution. Oscillation would surely be inapt as an image of 
the movement of knowing: It suggests regress, vacillation, indecision. 
Moreover, given the word £vvóv and a parallel passage in Heraclitus,52 
it is safe to assume that the movement described in Bs is circular. 

It is the image of thought as being round about reality which appears 
to have the strongest affinity to the language of B+. Parmenides did 
want to suggest, it would seem, that mind revolves around, or pivots 
on, the teal. When the goddess says that her course will bring her back 
to where she started, she is anticipating her later remark, that her 
thought is audis @Andeins. 


62. B103: £vvóv yàp dpxn Kai mépas emi kókAov (text as in Kirk, Heraclitus, p. 113). 
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Doxa as Acceptance 


At the end of the proem the goddess announces her intention to speak 
not only of aA7nGea but also of mortal ŝa. This passage, which is 
often taken as the key to Parmenides' theory of “belief” or “appear- 
ances,” contains the notoriously difficult lines B1.3 1-32: 


> ° w ` ^ 7 e ` ^ 
GAN’ Eumms koi ratra pabjoeat, ws r Gokoüvra 
Xpiv Soxipws elves did mavròs mavra mep@vra [or mep övra]. 


But, nevertheless, these things too you shall learn: how [or “that”] 
seeming things [or "opinions"] it were [or “it was"] required accept- 
ably that they be altogether all passing [or “all indeed being”). 


By this inelegant, word-by-word translation I am reproducing the 
syntactical difficulties of the Greek text as printed.! The status quaestionis 


I. If we interpret AOKIMQZ as S80xysdo(a), possibilities of interpretation multiply 
further. The constructions which have been considered possible for cis rà dokoüvra, etc. ate 
basically four: (1) verb xpfv with subject elvai, subject of the latter ra doxoövre, with 
Soxipws as an adverb dependent on elvai, and with dia mavròs mavra wepwvra as a participial 
phrase dependent on doroövra. So Wilamowitz, Reinhardt, Fränkel, Kranz, Taran. This is 
also the construction favored by Owen, Boeder (Grund und Gegenwart, p. 124), and Guthrie 
(Vol. 2, p. 9), but with text mep ovro. (2) Same relationship as in construction (1) for yp, 
elva, and rà dokoüvra, but with this modification: elvaı functions as a copula, connecting 
wepüvra as a predicate to rà Soxodyra, with did mavrós mavra and doriuws to be taken with 
that predicate (as if elvo« mepóvra were a periphrasis for wepav). So Verdenius, Deichgräber, 
Mansfeld (pp. 156-62). (3) Verb xp%v, having as subject an infinitive Soxtpadoa, with subject 
of the latter mepóvra (accusative masculine, referring back to an understood twa or oc), the 
object of Soxiudoa being the participle rà 8oxoóvro, with elvaı understood as a complement 
to that participle, and with dé wavrös mávra attached either to mepõvra or to rà doroüvra. So 
Diels, Burnet. (4) Same as construction (3), with this modification: elvaı is taken as a com- 
plement of Soxidoat, and ra Soxobvra as the subject of elvaı. So Falus and Vlastos. Trans- 
lations can vary further, depending on whether we interpret xpfjv as a simple past or as a 
past of unfulfilled condition. For full references see Taran, pp. 210-16; cf. Mansfeld, pp. 
156-62; Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 9. Inevitably, there have been proposals for emendation of the 
text. The most recent is by Luther, in Wahrheit, Licht und Erkenntnis in der griechischen 
Philosophie bis Demokrit, p. 94 n. 120: he would have elva: changed to tpevat. 
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on the translation of these lines can only be described as a deadlock. T 
see no hope for a breakthrough if we concentrate on problems of 
syntax. There is, howevet, a feature in these two lines which stands out 
in spite of the syntactic ambiguity: the emphatic pairing of Soxodvra 
with doriuws.2 We may be able to learn something if we reflect on the 
meaning of these two words, and on the effect of their rhetorical 
pairing. In fact, an analysis of the semantics of do«- words is required 
work for a student of Parmenides. The aim of this chapter will, ac- 
cordingly, be double: to give such an analysis, and to use it as a basis 
for an explication of B1.3 1-32. 


“Appearance” or ** Opinion"? 


In addition to the forms Soxodvra and doriuws, there are three occur- 
rences of the noun ddéa in the fragments: at B1.30, B8.51, and Br9.1. 
For the noun some translations give “appearance, seeming,” and 
others “belief, opinion.” Recent editors tend to use these two trans- 
lations interchangeably.3 The vacillation is understandable, since we 
often have similar problems with Plato’s use of 36£o.* Still, the dis- 
tinction between “appearance” and “opinion” is not trivial, and it is 
incumbent on us to decide which of the meanings is preferable for 
Parmenides.5 

The source of the ambiguity lies in the verb doxéw, which means 


33) cc, 


both (a) "expect," hence “think,” "suppose," "imagine"; and (b) 
"seem." We might call (a) a subject-oriented sense and (b) an object- 
oriented sense. Now if Parmenides had used only the words 8ó£o and 
Soxiuws, it would have been permissible for us to rule out a translation 


2. I shall assume, with the majority of the editors, that the word Soxijws of the MSS is to 
be understood as the adverb of that spelling and not as dorıpwo(a:). 

3. Guthrie translates “appearance” (pp. 30, 41), “what seems” and “seeming” (pp. 50, 
71), “phenomena” (p. 75); but also “opinions” (p. 50 and passim). Taran gives “opinions” 
(p. 9), “beliefs” (pp. 86, 172); but also “appearances” (ch. 3, passim). 

4. See Jürgen Sprute, Der Begriff der DOXA in der platonischen Philosophie, Hypomnemata, 
2 (Góttingen, 1962), pp. 36-44. 

5. It is, of course, possible that 5ó£a involves some sort of fusion of the two senses 
“opinion” and “appearance.” But we need not assume this at the start. The hypothesis of 
“fusion” is usually supported by an interpretation of Parmenides as a primitive thinker who 
docs not differentiate between subject and object, or as an idealist who identifies knowing 
and being: cf. Reinhardt, p. 32; Snell, Die Ausdrücke für den Begriff des Wissens in der vor- 
platonischen Philosophie, p. 53; and Gregory Vlastos, review of Jean Zafiropoulo, L’Ecole 
Eléate, Gnomon, 25 (1953), 168. 
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corresponding to the (b) sense of Soxéw. But he also speaks objectively 
of r& Soxodvra, "things that seem.” So if there is some unity in his use 
of ox- words, it would have to come from something corresponding 
to the (b) use of dorew. 

The trouble is that the (b) use can be split once again into a subject- 
oriented and an object-oriented sense. This is especially true of the 
construction doce? pot with infinitive, which could mean either “me- 
thinks" or “it appears to me." In short, one side of the (b) use of 
Soxéw encroaches on the territory of daivoneu, “to appear.” Indeed, one 
is tempted to regard the idioms Soxety rıvı and daiveodai ru, “to appear 
to one,” as virtual synonyms. 

Now it is quite true that in the development of Greek these two 
idioms tend to merge into synonymy. But there is evidence that in 
early Greek, and through much of the Classical period, they were still 
felt as distinct. Here I refer again to Georges Redard’s study on 
deyonau,6 where he shows, with examples from Homer as well as 
Classical authors,? that 8oketv properly implies reflection and judgment, 
whereas ¢aiveoGo. has an empirical or intuitive sense. To the form 
ore? uor he assigns the meaning, “it seems to me, upon reflection"; to 
the corresponding form ¢aiverai wor the meaning, “it appears to me, 
from what I can see, in accordance with an appearance that imposes 
itself on me from the outside.” 8 For convenience let me call daiveodai 
rwı a "phenomenological" and 8okety rıwı a “ criteriological” idiom. 

The criteriological function is not limited to this idiom. It is, of 
course, even more familiar in sense (a) of Soxéw, “expect, suppose.” 
Moreover, all 8o«- words show a marked affinity for processes of wi// 
(deliberation, decision, judgment). We see this in the well-documented 
parallelism of the terms vduos and döfe in early Greek philosophy.? 
We also see this affinity in the Xenophanes fragments, where the precise 
translation of 8ó«os and 8e8o£&00« is crucial, and where, as it has often 
been stressed, the relevant sense is that of “judgment,” “opinion,” 
“ Annehmbarkeit." 1 

6. “Du grec Sdxopa: « je reçois > au sanskrit d/&a- « manteau »: Sens de la racine *dek.” 


Cf. above, Chapter 6. 


7. Ibid., pp. 353-55. 

8. “Il me semble, aprés reflection”; and “il me paraît, d’après ce que je puis voir, 
conformément à une apparence qui s'impose à moi de l’exterieur.” Ibid., p. 354. 

9. Reinhardt, pp. 30, 82-88; Heinimann, Nomos und Physis, p. 12 and passim. 

Io. Cf. Frankel, Wege, pp. 346 f., and Dichtung, p. 383; Mansfeld, p. 9. 
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In the Parmenides fragments, in the last two of its three occurrences, 
6ó£a is followed and amplified by karedevro, “they posited” (B8.5 1-53 
and Br9), an active or volitional rather than a passive or perceptual 
process. The first occurrence is in a pairing of 8ó£as with 7rop, “heart, 
temper, resolution" (B1.29-30), a contrast that brings out the con- 
notation of will in Séfas. When Parmenides is not using the word 
Söta to describe the predicament of “mortals,” the verbs ate: vouitew 
(cf. vópsos), “to consider, to deem”; pive, “to separate” ; rıdevar, “to 
posit”; óvouatew, “to call.” In short, the linguistic evidence is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the active or criteriological sense for the Sox- 
words. Parmenides’ 8ó£o is first and foremost “opinion” or “sup- 
posal,” rather than “appearance.” I do not mean, however, that these 
are adequate translations. Assuming that the ŝox- words have criterio- 
logical force, we have yet to determine the precise and appropriate 
nuance for our text. 


“Acceptance” 


Fränkel has been careful to use only derivatives of annehmen, “to 
accept, to suppose, to assume,” in his translations of ŝox- words, both 
in Parmenides and Xenophanes.!! This is a happy translation because 
it calls to mind what is probably the root idea in 8o«- words. The stem 
dox- is morphologically identical with the Sex- of dexoua: or 8éyopos, 
“I accept." !2 

Before I go further with this observation, however, I must inter- 
polate a methodological remark. The capricious use of etymology in 
“hermeneutic” interpretations of the pre-Socratics (by Heidegger and 
scholars who have been influenced by him) has given a bad name to 
etymological considerations as such. It is well, therefore, that we should 
consider an assessment of the role of etymology by a philosopher from 
a very different and more sober tradition—the very tradition that has 
emphasized the importance of the criterion of use in semantic study. In 
“A Plea for Excuses,” under the heading “Trailing Clouds of Ety- 
mology,” J. L. Austin writes: 


It. Dichtung, pp. 382, 383, 402, 409, 410 n. 24, 416. Mansfeld also employs this translation 


throughout his book. 
12. Cf. Boisacq, Hofmann, and Frisk, s.vv. Soxedw and 8éxopa:. See also Sprute, pp. 


34735. 
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A word never—well, hardly ever—shakes off its etymology and 
its formation. In spite of all changes in and extensions of and 
additions to its meanings, and indeed rather pervading and govern- 
ing these, there will still persist the old idea. In an accident something 
befalls: by mistake you take the wrong one: in error you stray: 
when you act deliberately you act after weighing it up (no? after 
thinking out ways and means). . .. Going back into the history of 
a word, very often into Latin, we come back pretty commonly to 
pictures or models of how things happen or are done. !3 


One may want to object that Austin’s qualification (“well hardly 
ever”) is not strong enough. But it would be wrong to deny etymology 
a respectful hearing, especially where the issue is over the interpretation 
of philosophic texts—all the more so in the case of philosopher-poets. 

To return to the question of 8ó£o: the clouds of etymology trailing 
behind the öox- words are detectable if one should look at the proper 
region. The sense of “accept” relevant here is the one discussed in 
Chapter 6: not a physical taking, but an agreeable reception. The root 
Sex-, it will be recalled, is to be understood as “conforming to what is 
considered as a norm”; and the verb 8éyeoÓo4, when it functions as the 
relational complement of mior SiSdvar (mapeyeıw, r8évox), “to make a 
pledge," is the conventional means (Austin's illocutionary act) for 
sealing a relationship of moris. 

It is therefore plausible to assume that the idiom 8oxe? por stays close 
to déyoueu.!4 Here I follow Redard, who argued that the fundamental 
sense of doreiv is “to choose the course of action that one considers 
most appropriate to a given situation." 15 Its use envisages a situation 
of the following structure: B has entered a plea, or has staked a certain 
claim; by saying doret por, A indicates that he finds the plea appealing, 


13. Philosophical Papers, pp. 149 f. 

I4. One may assume that a correspondingly close relationship exists between Soxéw in 
use (a), “expect,” “suppose,” and déxopuar: cf. LSJ, s.v. dorew. But, as I said earlier, Par- 
menides' vocabulary of 8ó£a depends on Šoxe£ po: rather than on Soxéw or dorevw (a). For 
this reason I am leaving the connection between Soxéw (a) and Öexopa: unexplored. 

15. “Choisir le parti qu” on estime le plus conforme à une situation donnée" (p. 355). 
Also cf. Boisacq “‘Soxet por xil est acceptable pour moi, il me semble’” [the asterisk in- 
dicates conjectured significance]; similarly Hofmann “oxe? por es scheint mir (eigentl. es 
ist mir annehmbar),” both s.v. Soxedw. Wilhelm Luther also has stressed the affinity of 
dox- words with öexopaı, and he thinks that this affinity remains alive down to the Hellen- 
istic period (see Weltansicht und Geistesleben [Göttingen, 1954], p. 48; cf. p. 65). 
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and that he is prepared to honor it, or to conform with its terms. He 
also indicates that he has certain expectations which grow from this 
exchange. 

A certain parallel to the development of Əoxety is offered in other 
Indo-European languages by words for “seeming” and “opinion” 
which are based on the idea of “taking.” In English we have “I take 
it that," “I take it for," as well as the derivatives from Latin sumere 
(assume, presume, etc.) and capere (perceive, conceive). The German 
vocabulary of cognition is also rich in nehmen-words (annehmen, vernehmen, 
wabrnebmen, etc.). 

In addition to the expressions “to accept,” “to accept as,” it is verbs 
like “to sanction," “to approve," “to endorse," “to accredit," “to 
ratify,” “to certify," “to esteem," “to acknowledge" which are 
closest to the fundamental sense of 8oket ror. Two other expressions 
that are also close are especially interesting because they figure im- 
portantly in the modern philosophical vocabulary: “to take seriously," 
and “to countenance.” 16 I do not mean to suggest, of course, that the 
translation “it is acceptable to me as . . .," “I accept it as...” is valid 
for all occurrences of 8oket por. As I said earlier, the two expressions 
Soxe? prot and daiverai por have a tendency to converge and mimic one 
another. And just as Soxe? por can be turned into a synonym of daiverai 
pot = “it appears to my eyes," so dox- words can function, corre- 
spondingly, as synonyms of daw- words.!7 My point is, rather, that the 
special genius of ġaiveoĝaı is phenomenological, of doretv ctiteriologi- 
cal. 

The root sense of “acceptance” is still clearly felt in the legal formula 
€0o£e rn BovAn (also rô önuw, 7H kowd). It is also felt in various par- 
ticiple forms: e.g. in the accusative absolute ööfav, “when it was 
decreed”; rò 8ó£ov, “the decree”; of Gokoóvres elvat 71, “men who are 
considered to be something”; of 8e8oyuévo. avdpopdvor, “those con- 
victed of homicide." 18 Tt is also important to note in this connection 
that many of the passages in which we find the opposition Soxety—elvan, 
including the earliest ones, invite the translation “to be considered, to 


233 cc 393 cc 


16. Modern philosophers speak of “taking seriously" sense-data, theoretical entities, 
events. They also speak of language “‘countenancing” universals, particulars, relations. 

17. The Socratic defense and subsequent criticism of Protagoras in Plato's Theaetetus 
contain numerous examples of Sox- words in the phenomenological sense. 

18. For more examples, see Redard, “Du grec öekopar,” pp. 353 f. 
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be taken as, to pass for...(versus) to be...” rather than the more 
conventional “to appear (versus) to be." 19 

The adjective Sdxios also stays close to the original sense. It has a 
firmly established sense of “received,” “acceptable,” or “approved.” 
This is a strong and positive sense, without any flavor of concession or 
tolerance; it is 207 the lowest grade in a scale that goes from “accept- 
able" to * excellent." The picture associated with this use appears to be 
that of a person who is admitted to a certain status, relationship, or 
group after a rigorous test or rite of admission (8okuLew, Bokiuacato).29 
So Heraclitus’ Soxipwraros is the man who is most widely accepted or 
esteemed, or perhaps the man accepted after a series of tests. 

Whatever the exact morphological route through which the noun 
óta came into the language,?! it would seem probable that it preserved 
a tie, semantically, with the fundamental idea of agreeable reception. 
The noun would, of course, be more ambiguous than the participles +ó 
dokoüv Or tà dorodvre, which point directly to “the things found or 
deemed acceptable," or perhaps to “things as they have been accepted.” 
The function of öö£« would be to evoke the situation globally. One of 
the meanings of “acceptance” listed in the dictionary is: “an agreeing 
either expressly or by conduct to the act or offer of another so that a 
contract is concluded and the parties become legally bound." 22 The 
idea behind 8ó£a is “acceptance” in a similar sense. 


I9. Heinimann observes in connection with Aesch. Sept. 592 où yap Soxety Sixatos, aM’ 
elva: OéAec: “Scharf sind hier die Infinitive ‘scheinen’ und ‘sein’ einander gegenüberstellt" 
(p. 57). The translation “scheinen” is unnecessarily metaphysical. The sense is: “not to 
pass for... but to be." The phrase öoreiv elva: gives expression to the ancient morality of 
eùkàeia, “good name." 

20. As Owen put it: “ The ödkınos is the reliable man, not one who measures up to some 
standards but fails the main test” (“ Eleatic," p. 86). It is true that “acceptable” is a weak 
word. But it need not mislead if we keep in mind that the standard is fixed, and that it is 
applied rigorously. The study by Arbenz on the -inos nouns quoted by Owen (p. 87 and n. 
4) supports this. Owen weakened his case by adopting Arbenz's terminology of an “active” 
vs. a “passive” sense. The correct terms are “rigorous” vs. “lenient.” Even if Arbenz 
were wrong in deriving 8óxqsos from eis Sox dyafds, the fact remains that the adjective 
has the connotation of well-earned approval. Mansfeld’s criticism (pp. 158 f.) affects only 
the terminology of “active” vs. “passive,” not the substantive issue of the meaning of 
8ókwsos. 

21. According to some theorists from *dox-rja, according to others from the aorist 
participle 8ó£av: see Frisk, s.v. 

22. Webster's Third New International Dictionary (1963), s.v. 
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6ó£a and mions 


The sense of “acceptance” in the ŝox- words brings them close to the 
logical structure analyzed in the study of reĝ- words in Chapter 6. 
Indeed rioris and 8ó£o are cognate concepts, though not in the trivial 
sense that they both admit of the translation “belief.” The two con- 
cepts are organically articulated in the same semantic paradigm, so that 
each presents, from its own proper angle, a variety of aspects of a 
certain situation. There is an interlacing of the two concepts that could 
be presented by the following stylized dialogue: 


A: Iplead with you (rapaidaoıs, the exercise of weıd in the active 
sense). 

B: Give me something I can accept (Soxiu7, dorınaleıv, dorıuaoia, 
cf. doriuws). 

A: I give you a pledge (mior bwp). 

B: I find it acceptable (Sone? por, a case of ŝota). I accept (8éyopo). 
You have prevailed on me (reife). I comply (zeifouos, the 
exercise of red in the passive sense). 

A and B: There is good faith between us (miorıv éyopev, T. 
ioyopev). 

The sequence of expressions in B’s long response represents the 
proper staging. It would be correct to say that doxeiy is a necessary con- 
dition for 8éyeo0o:, which in turn is a necessary condition for weideoda:. 
But I do not wish to suggest that this order of logical conditioning 
could not be reversed. More accurately, what the ordering captutes is 
the natural sequence of a series of acts: 8okety is like the delivery of a 
verdict; dexeodaı is like the promulgation of a decision; and rreideodaı 
describes the situation which obtains as a result of these prior acts.?? 

It may be objected here that this interpretation takes the sting out of 
the Sox- words, and ignores the fact that these words come to have a 
pejorative connotation as Greek philosophy developed. Here I think 

23. Once again Austin’s terminology could help explain the distinction. Both 8o«eiv and 
dexeode: are performative, whereas weidew-reideoda: are descriptive. But 8oxeiv is a “ ver- 
dictive” (defined as “the delivering of a finding, official or unofficial upon evidence or 
reasons as to value or fact, so far as these are distinguishable,” How to do things with Words, p. 
152) whereas öexeoda: is a “‘commissive” (“the whole point... . is to commit the speaker to 
a certain course of action," p. 156). Austin's comments on the systematic distinction between 


verdictives and commissives (pp. 153, 158, 162) fit very aptly the distinction between 
Soxety and Öexeofa:. 
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we must be very careful to avoid overstatement. A useful term in this 
connection is the legal term '"* defeasible." Contracts are defeasible, by 
which is meant not simply that they can be terminated or abrogated, 
but rather that they can be voided, annulled, or undone. A whole set 
of preconditions and postconditions must hold if the contract is not to 
be declared void. The concepts miorıs and déa are defeasible in just 
this sense. What we are inclined to describe as their “pejorative” 
connotation is actually this element of defeasibility. Of course, in such 
combinations as 8ó£o (or rioris) Bporóv, “of mortals” (or zoÀÀ@v, “of 
the many”) the presumption is that there has been or that there will be 
defeasance. But the pessimism in this case is contributed by the an- 
thropological words, not directly by 8ó£e (or z¿o+is). By Plato’s time 
this anthropological context (in philosophical discussion) is familiar 
enough, so that 8ó£c all by itself can have the connotation of failure (to 
some degree or other). But even in Plato the use of Sox- words in con- 
texts of cognitive success remains strong. 

Indeed, there is a strong element of irony and poignancy in the 
philosophic use of með- and Sox- words. When rioris is placed in a 
context of failure, it has the force of an oxymoron. It is precisely this 
effect that we find in Parmenides B8.39: “what mortals laid down 
(xeréÜevro), having trusted (memowfóres) that they were true." 24 The 
same effect can be produced with 8ox- words. 8ó£e does not issue from 
impulse; it is the end result of probing and cautious dialogue and 
reflection. I am only paraphrasing Plato: “Thought (vora) is a 
dialogue of the soul with itself; and 8ó£o.is the consummation of thought 
(8u&vovas. &rroreAeU rats)" (Soph. 2642). The philosopher is not after an 
easy target. It is precisely those things which pass muster with the 
moAAoi—the very things they “endorse,” “approve,” “take seriously,” 
and "sanction"—that he aims to discredit. The rhetorical force of 
attacks on mortal opinions is not that “these Sdfeu (= shaky, question- 
able views) are even shakier than men think," but rather that "these 
óga: (= hallowed, much-acclaimed views) are completely unworthy of 
belief." It is only if the 8o«- words keep their positive (though de- 
feasible) sense that philosophical attacks on dæ can have a sting.?5 


24. It will be recalled that the whole sequence from B8.34 to B8.41 is charged with 
irony: above, Chapter 7. 

25. The tendency to read into the Sox- words themselves the negative sense which 
accrues to the object or complement of Šox- words as a result of the philosophic &eyxos is 
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The dox- Words in Br. 30-32 


Were philosophers aware of this logical structure, globally referred 
to as 6ó£a, when using 8ok- words in the criteriological sense? It would 
be gratuitous to argue this generally.26 But there is good reason to 
suppose that Parmenides (who, as we saw, does use Sox- words in the 
criteriological sense) was conscious of this structure, and that he relied 
on it in framing his thought. That momentous juxtaposition of Soxoivra 
(also 8ó£as just a line above) with Soxipws could not fail to bring out the 
sense of "acceptance" in the Sox- words.?? The echo of Heraclitus’ 
similar word-play, doreovra-Soruwraros would serve as additional 
reminder.28 

The rhetoric of the sequence from B1.28 to B1.32 becomes more 
heightened if we keep in mind the sense of “‘acceptance” for the dox- 
words. We noted earlier, in an analysis of Bı.28-30, that this passage 
involves a number of rhetorical pairings and contrasts.29 We must now 
also note the pairing of the complementary concepts wiorıs and 8ó£o. 


very common. Here is a recent example from a discussion of Xenophanes B14 aM’ of 
Bporoi Soxéovar yevv&oÜ at Ücovs, etc.: “The sense is clearly: Men suppose something which 
is, nevertheless, false. The salient character of human ‘supposal’ or ‘opinion’ (Annahme, 
Meinung) for Xenophanes is not, as Fránkel would have it, that it is valid and acceptable 
(gültig und annehmbar), but, on the contrary, that it is uncertain and mere opinion” (Heitsch, 
“Das Wissen des Xenophanes,” p. 232, translation mine). If we go along with Heitsch, 
we should translate: “Men believe, but without certainty, that gods are born," etc. If we 
follow Fränkel: “Men confidently believe that gods are born,” etc. Can there be any doubt 
as to which is the superior sense for Xenophanes, the author of Silloz ? 

26. It is important to note, nevertheless, that the connection with dexopa: was felt by an 
author as late as Plotinus: “And it is for this reason, I believe, that there is no truth in the 
senses but only 8ó£o: because Sega is a recipient (zapadeyopévn); and so being óga receives 
(wapadéxera) something other; and that from which it receives (mapadexeraı) this thing 
which it holds (éye:) is yet another” (Enn. V.5.1.62 ff.). An interesting passage from Plato 
is Rep. 429b ff., where the retention of 8ó£a is compared to the “taking” of a dye. At 430a 
the word-play becomes explicit: rots vópovs . . . Bé£owro worep Badrjv, tva Šeucomotos avrav 
1j 9ó£a yCyvovro kai wept Sevady kai nepi rv awry. 

27. Only two parallels have been cited for the adverb form Soxipws, and they are un- 
illuminating: Aesch. Persae 547, and Xenophon Cyropaedia 1.6.7. In both cases the sense is 
one of intensification (“really” or “ genuinely”), but is rather vague. Parmenides clearly 
meant to convey something important and distinctive by his use of Soxiuws. And so it is 
reasonable that we should go directly to the adjective for the sense. 

28. Heraclitus B28: Soxdovra yap 6 dorıuwraros yryvwoxe, pudacce, “For it is things 
which are zaken to be [or ‘as they are taken to be'] which the most widely accepted man 
knows and preserves.” Note that the word ¢uAdece: reinforces the sense of “acceptance, 
reception.” 

29. Above, Chapter 6, n. 61. 
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The veð- and Sox- words are elements in a network of eight important 
terms which point variously to the common logical ground of wiorıs- 
6ó£a: cjus, “right”; dien, “justice”; ypew, “it is proper”; eumeıdeos, 
“persuasive/faithful”; dö&as, miorıs, Soxodvra, Soxiuws. The inter- 
weaving is made tight through the matching of the play «Andeins 
ebmeıdeos versus wiorıs aAn@ns by that of Soxodyra versus doriuws. Within 
this unity and complementarity of language, the contrast between truth 
and mortal 8ó£o. becomes especially eloquent. Mortals are pictured as 
accrediting, sanctioning, or taking seriously certain things; but by the 
standard of “persuasive truth," or “faithful truth," the things ac- 
credited by mortals have “no true faith in them.” 

Against this background, we now focus on the last two lines of the 
proem. The participle dokoövr« is, of course, ambiguous. It means both 
“things which mortals deem acceptable” and “things as mortals deem 
them acceptable” (compare the similar ambiguity of the participle 
éóv 39). This ambiguity we should leave unresolved since Parmenides 
probably intends to suggest that the terms on which mortals accept or 
acknowledge things constitute the very identity of the object of mortal 
acceptance. 

I have already translated Soxipws “acceptably.” Although there is a 
hint of tolerance or concession in the English, there is none in the Greek. 
Placed where it is, Soxiuws is most naturally read as the equivalent of 
evrrevOéws, “faithfully,” and &dnOq rij miore:, “in genuine faith," two 
adverbial expressions easily formed from the key words in what 
precedes Soxiuws. 

Next let us look at the phrase 8@ zevros mævra. One would expect, 
a priori, that these three words would have to be taken closely to- 
gether.3! Moreover, the parallels are strongly in favor of the translation 
“all of them altogether.” 32 A very interesting passage for our purposes 

30. Above, Chapter 3. 

31. Cf. B4.3 wavrn mavrws and B16.4 müow Kai mavti. 

32. See the long note, ad loc., in Diels, Lehrgedicht, pp. 60-61. The four exact parallels 
from the Hippocratic De Victu cited there have the sense “‘all things altogether” (“all 
things continually" is also possible for De Victu, I.10 [Littré, Vol. 6, p. 486]. For one more 
example, see Kirk, Heraclitus: Tbe Cosmic Fragments, p. 388. To the data collected by Diels 
I wish to add this observation. The phrase dia mavrós is well established in Plato (see 
Friedrich Ast, Lexicon Platonicum [2 vols. Leipzig, 1835-38], s.v. zës) in both senses of 
“altogether” (Ast: omnino) and “continually, throughout” (Ast: semper, usquequaque), with 


a slight edge in favor of the former. So it was quite arbitrary for Kirk (Heraclitus, p. 390, 
followed by Tarän, p. 214) to rule that &i& wavrds in Parmenides means “continually.” 
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is Plato Republic 429b-430b. We find here a definition (repeated three 
times) of courage as the ability to preserve 8i& ravrös (under all cir- 
cumstances) the 8ó£a (* opinion? and ** resolve") about frightful things 
inculcated in the educational program. The phrase ài& mevrós refers 
back to the tests (&ywv, ča, B&oavos) of Book III, 412b ff., which 
measure the performance of the guardians in situations involving 
labor, pain, and tempting pleasures. This idea of a óó£e which is 
preserved dia mavrds, “under all tests," is an excellent clue for the 
Parmenides text. It now appears that ôı& mavrós is a close equivalent of 
doxipwes. 

There is additional evidence confirming the validity of this clue. The 
phrase dı& mævræwv is often used with reference to the final stage or out- 
come of an aywv, “competition.” 33 Also noteworthy for our purpose is 
a phrase which combines da mavr- and Soxip-: of Sia mavrwv eddoxt- 
penoaves, “those who were found best among all competitors.” 34 In the 
case of Parmenides what is significant is, of course, not the scope of 
competition but the magnitude of the test. But the two ideas are closely 
related. To put someone ŝi mavrös &yóvos, “through all tests,” and to 
put him in competition 8:6 mævrwv, “against all competitors," would be 
indistinguishable in practice. 

But there is also support directly from Parmenides' text. If I am 
right in thinking that doriuws refers implicitly to a test, we can say 
with confidence what verbal form this test would take. The goddess 
certainly gives us ber test in B8.15: “And the judgment («piois) about 
these things lies in this: is or is not.” Earlier (B8.11) she said: “It is 
necessary either that it should be altogether (maurav) or not at all 
(odyi).” For Parmenides to be doriuws, “acceptably,” is to be z&rov or 
dua mavros, "altogether." 


The Sense of xpiv 


We must finally come to terms with the problem of the construction 
of these lines. If ŝoxiuws has the positive sense of “acceptably,” I do not 
see how we can resist the counterfactual sense for xpfjv, since Soxipws is 


33. Cf. Plato Rep. 580b ó 8i& srávrow rperýs. See James Adam's note ad loc. (The Republic 
of Plato: Edited with Critical Notes, Commentary and Appendices [2d ed. 2 vols. Cambridge, 
1965], 2, 340) and discussion in his appendixes to Book IX (2, 373-76). 

34. See Adam, 2, 375 f. for examples from Homer and Herodotus. 
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precisely how 8okoóvro are 507.35 Indeed, there is no need to speak so 
defensively about a counterfactual ypijy. The burden of proof is on those 
who would interpret it as expressing past obligation. Reinhardt, who 
was the first to propose the translation sollte, “it was right,” for ypñv, 
stressed, nevertheless, that this verb form "introduces most commonly 
a complaint either against Fate or against mankind." 36 We find this use 
very prominently in tragedy, in climactic and quasi-philosophical pas- 
sages in which the hero protests the ways or the predicament of mortal 
men (poroi, @vnroi, vÜpwmo). Consider two examples from 
Euripides: 


Mortals (Bporovs) ought to be getting [or “to have been getting," 
xp'jv] their children from somewhere else; womankind ought not 
to have been. (Med. 573) 


Alas, there ought to be [or “ought to have been,” ypijv] among 
men (fporoto:) a sure token established of their friends. (Hipp. 
925)? 
In the Parmenides passage, with av@pumwv and poróv just a few lines 
above, and with the clear statement of the failure of mortal wioris in 
B1.30, xpfjv is infused with that element of censure we find present in 
the examples from tragedy. So it would be most naturally read in 
accordance with that paradigm. 

In spite of a strong presumption that yp$v is counterfactual, Rein- 
hardt opted for the sense of past obligation. Almost all recent critics 
have followed him in favoring this construction.38 What has been over- 
looked is that ypñv could not bear the sense of a simple past obligation 
without paying altogether too strong a compliment to mortal dö£aı. 
The Greek modal terms, especially in pre-Classical texts, have important 


35. This is the exact opposite of Tarán's conclusion, p. 213. But cf. Owen, “Eleatic,” 
pp. 86 f.: “So doriuws elva is assuredly to exist; and this is what the phenomenal world can 
never do for Parmenides’ goddess." Owen comes remarkably close to saying that xpiv 
would have to be a counterfactual. Instead, he argues that the lines furnish the mortals’ own 
beliefs, and that the goddess is speaking here “at second-hand” (p. 88). For criticism of this 
view, see below, n. 46. 

36. Page 7. 

37. Cf. also Soph. E/. 1505-07; Eur. Hipp. 253, 619; Or. 959. 

38. The exceptions are: Loenen (Parmenides, Melissus, Gorgias, p. 123), who adopted 
Diels’ construction, and Jula Kerschensteiner (Kosmos: quellenkritische Untersuchungen zu den 
Vorsokratikern [München, 1962], p. 116) who translated “in gültiger Weise sein müsste.” 
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nuances which are obliterated or falsified by translations such as “in- 
evitable,” “necessary,” “obligation,” “had to be.” In particular, it 
will be recalled that ypy and xpewv ori in Archaic Greek do not mean 
“it is necessary” (the negation of which is: “it is not necessary” = “it 
is possible that it be not . . .”) but “it is right, proper, meet” (negation: 
“it is not right” = “it is wrong”’).39 Specifically in the passage under 
consideration yp could not have a different sense than xpew, just three 
lines above. The latter, coming immediately after duis re din Te, 
“right and justice,” could only mean “it is right” or “it is proper.” 
And so a ypñv construed as the simple past would have been stronger 
than musste (Mansfeld) or “it had to be” (Taran): it would have meant 
“it was rightfully necessary, UE 
was appropriate.” 

The difficulty becomes all the more acute when we recognize 
Šoxtuos as an adverb expressing strong approval. The effect of the two 
lines now becomes: “you shall learn . . . how it was fatefully right for 
the things found acceptable to be [or “to exist”| with full endorse- 
ment.” So understood the last two lines are in glaring contradiction 
with the warning that there is “no true fidelity in mortal óga.” 

But if the translation “‘it was right” is too strong for the context, the 
translation “it had to be” is attractive only because it is so ambiguous. 
We must decide, of course, whether the goddess is speaking within or 
outside the framework of “Doxa” at Bı.31-32. If she speaks outside 
the framework, then yp$v applies to the framework as a whole and 
characterizes it, extra-systematically, as necessary. This interpretation 
is either extremely implausible or otiose. Without hedging, ypjv = “it 
had to be” makes the goddess say that there is some sort of Ate (the 
blindness of mind with which the Homeric gods afflict men they choose 
to bring low) that confers validity (Soxtuws elva) to mortal opinions, 
even though there is no true rioris in them. This is an extravagantly 
pessimistic view. Most advocates of a xpfjv = “it had to be” apply 
successive glosses to this modal term until it comes to mean no more 
than “it came to pass." Even Reinhardt, who spoke at one point of 
“Doxa” as “something like an original fall of knowledge," + 


> cc, 


it was fated,” or “it was proper, 


39. See Appendix III. 
40. Page 26: “von... einer Art Sündenfall der Erkenntnis." 
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indulged in this reductive explanation. One of the last paragraphs in 
his chapter on Parmenides is revealing in this connection: 


The world of appearances (Schein) arises when Being joins itself 
with Non-Being. But what is the cause of this union ? From where 
comes the plurality in which we live? How can delusion place 
itself beside truth ? This was the last of all the questions, and the 
hardest of all. Parmenides’ answer was and could be no more than 
a factual statement (eine Auskunft), popdas yap xaréBevro 8o yrwpas 
Ovonaleıw: it once came to pass that the one became a Avo, men 
created an opposition out of unity, and so they have come to 
sanction error.*! 


The much-celebrated ypáv of past obligation is finally reduced to the 
mere “how” of an historical account.*? The necessity is simply that of 
a fait accompli. So understood the yp? is no longer implausible, but it 
now is otiose.*? 

There is yet another way of hedging “it had to be,” and that is to 
place it within the framework of “Doxa.” So understood the “had to 
be" refers to intrasystematic necessity.** Now there is no denying the 


41. Pages 81 f. 

42. As if Parmenides had said $ &«é$Üaprax Bporav óta or $ menAdvnvraı Bporoi (cf. B8.54). 

43. The two recent commentators have both argued in favor of the sense of past obliga- 
tion. They both see in this a characterization of “ Doxa" as the “necessary” or the “in- 
evitable” consequence of the original false move of positing a dualism: cf. Mansfeld, pp. 
161 and 217 ff.; Taran, pp. 213-16, 226 f. Yet, they, like Reinhardt, slip very smoothly into 
the simple historical mode when they are giving not a direct translation but a paraphrase of 
B1.31-32. Here are specimens of this reductivist turn: Mansfeld on p. 217 first gives the 
translation: “Aber dennoch wirst du auch dies vernehmen, wie das, was sich meinen lasst, 
alles ganz durchdringen musste.” But although he underlines both wie and musste, when he 
proceeds to comment on this translation, just a few lines below, the musste has been for- 
gotten, and the explanation focuses on the wie alone: “The imperfect ...is a genuine 
historical imperfect. It refers to an actual process in the past: the world’s past. The man who 
listens will learn bow [wie, his italics] this process was carried through.” Similarly Taran, 
after giving the literal cranslation “had to be,” goes on to explain: “Now the sense of 
lines 28-32 becomes clear: Parmenides will learn all, the truth and also the opinions of 
mortals; in spite of the fact that there is no true conviction in them he will learn bow 
[Tarán's italics] they came to be accepted” (p. 216). What happened to the necessity in 
xp? These objections apply with equal force to Boeder’s interpretation of xp? (Grund, 
pp. 123 f., 127, 153). 

44. The most consistent statement of the view that the yp#v is intrasystematic is by Owen 
in “Eleatic,” pp. 86 ff. “The only people who can say of the Soxodvra that and how they 
Soxipws exist are the mortals who believe in them, not the goddess” (p. 88). Cf. Guthrie, 
Vol. 2, p. 9. Although I find this view unsatisfactory (see below), it ought to be observed 
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fact that there is some kind of necessity within the system of “Doxa.” 
The goddess speaks of a 5uaxoopos (B8.60) that has constitutive principles 
(B8.53), one that is described by sentences of the form “since... 
then . . ." (Bo), and is piloted by a “driving Necessity” (Bro.6).*5 But 
it is hard to imagine that the goddess is referring mainly to this intra- 
systematic, hypothetical, necessity of the framework. The text lends 
little support to this interpretation. The particles 2uév—78é articulate 
two things as coordinate (truth, opinions). The third cluster of par- 
ticles, GAN’ guns kat, add a third member, but not as coordinate with 
the other two; even less do they make this third element subordinate 
to the second. This indicates that the third element in the clause of 
B1.31-32 is somehow independent, and oblique with respect to the 
other two (above, below, by the side, in between). Moreovet, it is 
characteristic of the goddess that she gives a clear warning when she 
starts and when she ends speaking within the framework of “Doxa” 
(cf. B8.50, 8.52, 8.61, Br9.1). This is not simply a warning that “Doxa” 
is false, but a signal that she is speaking within it. The sense is clearly: 
“You shall learn about truth, and about opinions; but, nevertheless, 
you shall learn this also . . .” 46 


that neither Mansfeld nor Tarán do justice to Owen's reasons for adopting it. They both 
regard B1.31-32 as a statement of the goddess’ own view. Yet the only way in which the 
strong word Soxipws can be weakened (if contradiction is to be avoided) is by placing the 
whole clause in which it is featured within the framework of “ Doxa”: cf. ''Eleatic," p. 87. 
Mansfeld rejects the gloss “acceptable zo them, scil. mortals” (cf. p. 162), but I cannot see 
that his own gloss, “auf eine Weise, die dem Wesen der Soxoivra und ausserdem dem- 
jenigen ófa: entspricht” (pp. 161 £.), differs significantly. In order for either gloss to be 
right, Owen's transfer of the whole clause within the “Doxa” framework would have to 
be presupposed. Tarán's comment shows this fault very clearly: “If Soxipws is interpreted 
as ‘genuine’ [Owen's sense] the meaning of the clause does not change, for by ‘how the 
appearances, which pervade all things, had to exist genuinely (or truly), what the goddess 
means is ‘how the appearances had to be real ( for mortals)’” (p. 214). I have italicized the 
parenthetical clause, which corresponds to nothing in the text. How does Taran know that 
the goddess meant that? 

45. Both Taran (pp. 226-30) and Mansfeld (ch. 3 and pp. 217 ff.) have stressed, quite 
rightly, this systematic character of “Doxa.” 

46. The single “this” as a translation of raöra poses no difficulty. The idiom raür« 
Aéyo, followed by a single point, is familiar enough. Recall the formula (used by Parmenides 
in B6.2) ra 0’ eyw dpaleodaı čvwya (see above, Chapter 5, n. 7). On the other hand, Owen’s 
view that raóra is to be understood as ravras ras Ööfas (“Eleatic,” p. 88) is implausible. 
The pronoun is heard most naturally as a further specification of the other pronoun, 
navra (B1.28), not as a specification of the content of Séfa. Note also how terribly feeble 
and misleading this supposed backward reference of raéra would have been as a signal that 
the goddess had switched to speaking within “Doxa.” I think Owen was misled by his 
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The translations zzes#e and “had to be” are attractive only as long as 
we do not ask for disambiguation. As we saw, the term could bear one 
of three senses: (a) the stern necessity of a cosmic Ate; (b) the weak 
necessity of a fait accompli; (c) intrasystematic necessity. Once it is 
clear what each of these entails, then the sense of past obligation for 
xpnv can no longer appear satisfactory. 


Br.31—32: Initial Translation 


We are now in position to translate all but the final phrase of B1.31- 
32: 


But, nevertheless, you shall learn this too: how it would be [or 
"would have been"] right for things deemed acceptable to be 
acceptably. 


Let me postpone a discussion of the precise force of the cluster of 
particles add’ éumns kei, “but, nevertheless, also." The structure of the 
rest of the sentence will be grasped immediately if changed into direct 
discourse: 


Here is Low the objects of your doxeiv would have to be [or “would 
have had to be”] in 8órupos-fashion. 


Clearly the emphasis is on the ws, understood not as a conjunction but 
as the relative adverb of manner. We can hear this emphasis unmis- 
takably in the responsion between ws and doriuws. The promise to 
explain how the dokoövr« would have to be may be compared with the 
statement of how they actually are kara 6ó£oy —the concluding statement 
of the “Doxa”: 


e ` , ” , , ” 
ouTw Tot Kara Sofay ¿du rade Kai vuv éaot, 


In this manner, you see, these things came to be and now are, ac- 
cording to received opinion. (Br9.1) 


The two statements are exactly opposite. Bro says “ This is how they 
are”; Bı.31-32, “this is how they would have to be (although they are 


own terminology of learning “at first-hand” versus “at second-hand.” To speak to some- 
one about óa: “at second-hand” is not the same as to be speaking within the framework 
of “Doxa.” It is these categories of within vs. without (cf. use vs. mention) which are relevant 
here, not the categories of “original” vs. “derivative.” Cf. also Tarán's criticism of Owen's 
view, p. 211 n. 21. 
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not).” I will shortly explain where in the sequel I find the fulfillment of 
this promise, but I would first like to exclude some interpretations 
which have been based, or could be based, on a counterfactual ypñv. 

In Bı.31-32 there is no concession to mortal opinions. The goddess 
is not about to tell us: “Just make these changes and your opinions 
will be all right.” The rehabilitation that she will ask for is radical: a 
total conversion to “persuasive/faithful truth." Nor do I find any 
suggestion here that the Kouros will learn human opinions as they 
should be, rather than as they are.*? And, of course, since I do not 
translate rà Soxodvra as “appearances,” I do not read in the passage any 
proposal that appearances ought to be otherwise than they are. 

In fact, the text has more in common with Bz and with the de- 
ductions of B8 than it has with the óu£koopos, “ world-order,” of the 
second part of the poem. One element of affinity stands out prominent- 
ly: Br.31-32 shares with the two most important fragments of “ Truth” 
the characteristically Parmenidean construction of elvaı with ws (ws... 
elvaı in B1.31-32; ws... €or in Bz.3, 2.5; ws... «or. in B8.2; cf. 
önws &orı in B2.3 and B8.9). We saw how very important that con- 
struction is for Parmenides' argument in the first part of the poem. It 
will be recalled from the analysis in Chapter 2 that this use of ws or 
émws combines the function of a conjunction = örı) with that of a 
relative adverb. This subjectless “ iS ” or “how is” is 
Parmenides’ way of expressing not an unattached Ed clause but 
something with the logical force of the sentential function “>.” The 
point of the deductions of B8 is to specify the range (or the bounds") 
of the ¢ variable in this sentential function or sentence frame. We also 
saw that the sense of “is” implicit in this frame is not that of simple 
adjectival predication but an “is” of identity which connects the x with 
its reality or essence (the 4). 

To express this special sense I used the English phrase “really is” 
and referred to it as "speculative predication." I pointed out that 
Parmenides himself has primarily two devices for bringing out the force 
of the speculative “is”: he can attach a modal clause (“is and ought to 
be”), and he can use us adverb máymov, “altogether.” It now appears 
that he has also another device, a word that comes even closer in 
sense and grammar to our term “really”: the adverb doriuws. For 
things to be doriuws such-and-such is for things to be “in reality” 

47. À gratuitous view, rightly criticized by Tarán, p. 215 n. 28. 
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“in essence” such-and-such. The promise of the goddess is to show 
how the things deemed acceptable by mortals would have to be in 
reality. The ws... etvo« of Br anticipates the ws... gor: of B2.*9 The 
sense of elvaı is copulative in B1.32,49 just as it is in the famous state- 
ment of the “routes of quest." The fulfillment of the promise of B1.51- 
32 is in the deductions of B8. But before we can exploit the implications 
of this we should complete the translation by specifying the reading 
and the sense of the concluding phrase. 


The Second Half of B1.32 


We saw that the appropriate meaning of ài& mavros is “altogether, 
throughout.” It looks back to Soxiuws and forward to mæpmav (B8.11). 
If we now read zepdévra for the rest of the line, we seem to get “ per- 
vading all things throughout." 5° The most generous way to under- 
stand the implicit image would be in a phrase such as rara dedorrau, 
émet Sua mavrós mavra mepwcr, “these things have been deemed accept- 
able, since they pervade,” etc. The image is striking, and a large number 
of modern critics have felt its impact so keenly that they went on to 
emphasize Parmenides’ recognition of the “pervasiveness” of opinions 
ot appearances. And yet this powerful, extraordinary image does not 
recur in the rest of the poem (we cannot easily equate the xpos of the 
second part of the poem with the wepév of B1.32). For that matter, 
there seem to be no parallels in other authors, either before or after 
Parmenides.5! If the image was original with him, one would expect 
that some subsequent philosopher, and most notably Plato, would have 
picked it up.5? At any rate, one would have expected a successful 

48. The subject doxoivre of elvaı in B1.31-32 is, of course, no more specific than the 
first blank of “ is ” in B2. 

49. Taran writes: “elva, the complementary infinitive of xpfjv, is to be understood in the 
existential sense . . . Existential elvaı may take the adverb in Greek” (p. 213 and n. 30). But 
it is not true that only existential elvaı may take the adverb in Greek: see above, Chapter 2, 
n. 7° 

so. Cf. Taran, pp. 9, 214. Mansfeld takes sepóvra with elvat as a periphrasis equivalent 
to mepäv and translates “das Meinbare durchdringt alles völlig” (pp. 159 £.). 

51. Xenophanes B34.4 Šóxos 8’ émi mäoı réruxra, “and 8óxos has come to be wrought 
over all things," is not a parallel. Whatever 8óxos means, it is pictured not as running 
through things but as spread over them (ent). 

52. It is characteristic of Plato's 8ó£a, in a sense in which it is contrasted with die or 
ra övra, that it should have an extensive “hold” (cf., for example, the Cave) over mankind 
or over the world it constitutes. But I know of no passage in which this hold is expressed 
by srepáv. 
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career for the metaphor—perhaps already before, but certainly after, 
Parmenides—comparable to the philosophical careers of speculative 
metaphors such as dilnoıs, odds, Advn, mépas. This is not just an 
argument from silence. Upon reflection it will appear that a metaphor 
of “pervasive opinions/appearances” could not be formulated with the 
verb wepaw. The English “pervade” (in other than archaic uses) means 
“to pass through and then to occupy.” So if I say “X pervades Y," I 
imply that X has a continuing hold on Y, or that X dominates, posses- 
ses, prevails over, or lends its nature to Y.53 It is, of course, this aspect 
of occupancy, rather than the connotation of piercing or traversal that 
makes the translation appear so attractive. Yet it is precisely this 
aspect that is missing from wep¢w. The Greek verb means “to get 
through and to leave behind,” or “to pass through [or ‘over’| and to get 
on the other side of." 54 In short, mepâv envisages a three-term relation, 
“A passes B so as to be at C (= past B),” whereas “to pervade” is a 
two-term relation.55 The Greek verbs corresponding to “pervade” 
are: dunxw, Karéyw, Or mAnpad.5® 

Now if mepôvra is given the correct sense of traversal, the com- 
bination (rà 8okoóvra) mepwvra mávra becomes “rà Soxodvra passing 


53. The O.E.D. defines the current use as follows: “To extend or diffuse itself through- 
out; to spread through or into every part of; to permeate, saturate (of things material and 
immaterial)." 

54. See LSJ and Cunliffe, s.v. zepác. Under entry (3), Cunliffe lists “to pass into or 
through, penetrate.” But the “into” can be misleading for our purposes, since none of the 
examples he gives involve a spread or lodging of the subject of sepàv inside the object. 

55. There appears to be a two-term use of zepaw = “to reach,” “to arrive at,” e.g. Eur. 
Ba. 191 eis öpos mepdcopev, and Hel. 1323 éxépac’ | Iaiv Nuppav akomás (cf. LSJ, s.v., 
1.3). But even in these cases the connotation of crossing the intervening space is dis- 
cernible. The idiom wepäv Sdpous, “to enter the house," draws on the implicit suggestion 
of crossing the threshold. See Barrett, Euripides: Hippolytos, on lines 782-83. 

56. I can think of two explanations for the wide acceptance of this infelicity of trans- 
lation. The Latin pervado can mean both (a) “‘to pass through” and (b) "to pervade.” The 
use of mepdw corresponds to (a) alone; and the translation “pervade” for the Greek verb 
derives only spurious support from the connection of the English verb and pervado. Cor- 
respondingly, the German durchdringen can mean (a) “to pass through," but also (b) “to 
fill with,” and hence (c) “to dominate." The durchdringen German scholars got for wepäv 
when consulting their Greek dictionaries was (a). But when applying it to Parmenides they 
were thinking primarily of (b) and (c). The popularity of the translation “durchdringend” 
owes much, no doubt, to the currency of the German idiom diese Meinung ist durchgedrungen, 
“this view has prevailed.” The Latin idioms opinio pervadit or persuasio pervadit (cf. Charlton 
T. Lewis and Charles Short, A Latin Dictionary [Oxford, 1879], s.v. pervado, II A) may also 
have played a role. 
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through (and getting beyond) all things.” Whether 8okoüvro is “ap- 
pearances” or “opinions,” the combination with zepávroa is odd and 
strained in itself, but also incongruous in the context of Parmenides' 
argument. (The last thing we expect from the goddess is a revelation 
that the doxoövra of mortals “transcend all things.) 57 

So we should no longer hesitate to spell wep övre—which is the 
better attested reading anyway.5? The particle mep could not, of course, 
be concessive here.59 But I do not think that “absolutely” and “in- 
deed," which have been proposed by those who favor this reading, 5° 
catch the right nuance. What all uses of mep have in common is that 
they direct the hearer to focus on a single aspect, conveyed by the word 
which the particle modifies. The focusing may then either exclude ir- 
relevancies (intensive, determinative, and limitative uses) or mediate a 
contrast (concessive uses). In B1.32 zep makes us focus on the aspect of 
universal-and-total-being : &i& mavròs mavra óvro. Once again we should 
remind ourselves of the mæumav meAévou of B8.11, and of the radical 
Kpioıs, “is or is not?" of B8.16. The rep of B1.32 excludes whatever 
would not be relevant for the «pious implicit in Soxipws. So the trans- 
lation is: “just being all of them altogether" (or perhaps, “just be-ing 
all of them al-together”).6! In effect, this little word «ep serves Par- 


57. The most attractive feature of Diels’ reading of Soxycdoar was precisely that it 
preserved the correct sense for repávro by construing it as masculine singular depending on 
an understood subject o¢ or rw of Soxiudo(a): “wie man alles und jedes durchgehen und 
dabei jenes Scheinwesen auf die Probe stellen sollte” (Lehrgedicht, p. 31). This conveyed the 
sense: “You will test opinions, and you will pass beyond them” (cf. B8.61). Cf. Vlastos, 
review of Zafiropoulo, p. 166 n. 1. 

58. First defended by Jean Zafiropoulo, L’Ecole Eléate (Paris, 1950), pp. 295-97, but 
with a translation which concedes too much to mortal 8ó£a«. The reading is now also favored 
by: Owen, “Eleatic,” pp. 86, 89; Boeder, Grund, p. 124; and Guthrie, Vol. z, p. 9. 

59. This is admittedly the most common use of zep with participles in post-Homeric 
Greek. See J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles (2d ed. rev. K. J. Dover, Oxford, 1954), p. 
485. But a concessive mep would wreck any translation, regardless of how yp% is taken (cf. 
“how they had to be [would have to be] ŝoxipws, even though they [already] are all of them 
altogether ""). 

60. See above, n. 58. Owen appears to take the force of rep as intensive or climactic. He 
compares the uses listed under (1) and (5) in Denniston, pp. 481 ff. But as Denniston points 
out, the intensifying use of wep is the one which is hardest to exemplify. 

61. This use of rep is closest to what Denniston calls the “determinative” use (p. 482). 
But it is also close to the sense of rep in relative pronouns and relative conjunctions. See 
Denniston, p. 490; cf. also Chantraine, pp. 251 f. In our text rep seems to be in an answering 
relationship to the os of the preceding line. Compare: B2.1-2 éyàv epéw... alırep 650i, 
“I shall tell you... precisely what routes”; B8.16 xéxprrac... womep dvayan, “it has been 
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menides here in exactly the same way another little word (of much 
greater fame) served philosophers at a later time, when the vocabulary 
of metaphysics had become both settled and sophisticated. I am 
thinking of # or Latin gua. The basic thought of did mavrös mavra mep 
övra is not very far from rò ðv ñ óv.9? The phrase as a whole is epexegetic 
of ós and doriuws: as if the Kouros had asked, «Ad wos xpív ra 
Soxodyra Soxipws elvar; “but how would it have been right . . .?" and 
the goddess answered, dia mavrös mávro mep óvra, “just being," etc.63 
Like a sonorous cadence, the phrase finally resolves the suspense that 
has been building up since B1.28. The goddess said first that the Kouros 
will learn the “temper of e/meéos truth.” One immediately wonders 
what exactly it would be for something to be eùmeiĝýs (or, perhaps, to 
be edzreiPéws). While this question lingers in out mind, we hear next 
that there is no rioris adnOyjs, no “true fidelity," in mortal óga. In- 
evitably we must ask, “Why?” Then the goddess gives us a signal by 
means of two adverbs, ws and doriuws, that she will not leave that query 
unanswered, Finally, she explains the adverbs with the phrase 8: 
mavrös mavra mep vra. This may not, initially, appear as a complete 
answer; but it is the outline of an answer, and so the tension is relieved. 


judged, exactly as is the constraint”; B16.2-3 rò yap aùró | Eorıw rep, “for it is just the same 
which." (These together with B1.32 are all the occurrences of mep in Parmenides.) From 
Homer one might compare the phrase ws écerai mep, “exactly as it will come to pass,” of 
Il. 1.211, Od. 19.312, and 21.212 (see above, Chapter 2). Equally apt as a parallel is Hippocr. 
Genit. 47 odrw 84 wep... padcora ó mróvos yiverat, “C’est de la méme façon que la souffrance 
est la plus forte ” (Littré, Vol. 7, p. 575). With many translators of Homer, I am also in- 
clined to read this sense in the first wep of I}. 1.352 juvvvÜdBióv nep Eövra, ruv mép pot 
ó$eMe,, “precisely because I am shortlived he ought to give me at least honor”; as well as 
in 3.200 f. moAuumris ’Odvooevs, | ôs rpadn ev Shum "Idus kpavañs mep codons, “The re- 
sourceful Odysseus,/a man nurtured [the hard way] in Ithaca—a place which is nothing but 
rocks!” (contrast Denniston, p. 482). 

62. As Aristotle himself recognizes in allowing that the question of the àv 7 öv had been 
raised by his predecessors, in their own terminology: cf. Metaph. IV.ı. One might even 
say that the wep of Homeric Greek (and other particles as well) enables the speaker to 
register in practice (pre-analytically) the nuance of aspect, which the philosophers came to 
reproduce and to reintroduce at a self-conscious, theoretical level through 7, xaf’ auro, 
avTO Tó, qua, per se, an sich, etc. 

63. I construe óvra as a circumstantial participle of manner (“by being”) depending on 
dokoüvre. It should be noticed that this construction connects ndvra directly to doxoüvre, 
whereas the reading wepa@vra makes it an object to the latter. This is a much smoother 
reading, since the three sounds dokounta-panta-peronta constitute a homoeoteleuton and 
would be taken most naturally as referring to the same subject. 
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Eventually, when we will have pondered the deductions of B8, we will 
come to realize that this was the complete answer—after all. 


B1.31—32: Philosophical Significance 


But, nevertheless, this also you shall learn, how it would be right 
for things deemed acceptable to be acceptably: just being all of 
them altogether. (B1.3 1—32) 


A long argument was necessary to establish the validity of this trans- 
lation. But I think we now have a better insight into the logic of Par- 
menides’ vocabulary of 8ó£o, a smoother translation, and a keener 
sense for the rhetoric of the whole sequence from B1.28 to the end of 
the fragment. There are additional and more substantial rewards in the 
exploration of the philosophical significance of B1.31—32 as translated. 

To begin with, a counterfactual yp$v is very much in the spirit of 
Parmenidean argument. “ This is how it would have been right for it to 
be” is the proper style for a philosopher who argues characteristically 
by denying the consequent, and by reductio arguments. We saw that 
arguments of this form play a crucial role in the deductions of B8.55 
The upshot of those deductions was a criterion of reality, expressed as 
a statement of the “bounds” of reality. Now at B1.3 1-32 this very word 
“criterion” lies very close at hand; it is implicit in Soxiuws. 

I also argued earlier66 that Parmenides, in using words such as 
ddds, oara, and meipara, showed that he was aware of the historic 
role of his philosophy—as a route toward critical metaphysics and as a 
delimiting of a concept of reality already implicit in philosophical 
speculation before him. I can now speak more directly. Not only does 
he show this by his choice of certain words, he also says it explicitly in 
B1.3 1-32. 

At the dawn of philosophic speculation some bold spirits startled 
their contemporaries with direct pronouncements such as “It’s all 

64. In order for the 8okoóvra to be dorinws they would have to satisfy the four criteria 
of uncompromised reality. See below. The plural övr« is no obstacle to this analysis. The 
language of B4 resembles strongly that of the second proof of B8, and yet Parmenides 
speaks indifferently there (in B4) of &eóvra-rapeóvra and of éóv-éóvros. Evidently he was 
anxious to be as neutral as possible regarding what-is before the deductions of B8. 

65. See above, Chapter 4. For the use of counterfactual xpqv in reductio arguments, con- 
sider, e.g., Hdt. II.20: “If the etesian winds were the cause, then all other rivers ought to 


be (xpfjv) affected in that same way.” 
66. Above, Chapter 5. 
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water” or “It’s the opposites at war." It was an advance in self- 
conscious thinking when these sages were able to refer to what appears 
on the right-hand side of these intriguing identity statements as dois, 
ot aAndeın, or rò éóv. Both the practice of employing a concept, and 
words referring to this employment, had come to be developed. At this 
stage, philosophers were already capable of announcing that they had 
reached aA7Ge, etc.; correspondingly, they were capable of heaping 
scorn and abuse on the world and the opinions of “ mortals,” charging 
that they show no rioris &AnOjs. This is precisely the stage reached by 
Parmenides’ immediate predecessors, Xenophanes and Heraclitus. The 
radical shift comes with Parmenides. He moves to a level not simply of 
self-consciousness, but of self-criticism: he gives the rationale of this 
quest for the @Andeı« of things; and he gives what we would call a 
conceptual analysis of terms such as aAndeıa, rò éóv, ot dors. 

To a previous generation of philosophers, and probably to the 
majority of Parmenides! contemporaries, this project would have ap- 
peared at best pointless and at worst blasphemous. One might well 
imagine their bewildered and petulant reaction. “What's the use of 
explaining the real-ness of the real? What's the use of showing by 
elaborate reductio arguments why false opinions are false? Truth is 
true; falsehood false. Need one go further?” 

There were indeed some who felt that one could not go further, and 
so they felt compelled to withdraw to a position of pious fallibilism. 
Recall Xenophanes B34: 


Certain truth (rò cadés) has no man seen, nor will there ever be a 
man who knows [from immediate experience, eiöws] about the gods 
and about everything of which I speak; for even if he should fully 
succeed in saying what is true (rereleouevov), even so he himself 
does not know it (olde), but opinion (8óxos) is fashioned over all 
things.67 


It is against this background that we are to interpret Bı.31-32. The 
cluster of particles a’ čumys kai, “but, nevertheless, also," is ad- 
dressed to these sentiments. To the cheerful dogmatist it says: “The 
philosopher ought to go further than simply, ‘This is truth; this false 
opinion." " To the ultra-cautious fallibilist it says: “One can go further.” 


67. Guthrie's translation, but with the last sentence changed for greater precision from 
“but in all things there is opinion” (Vol. 1, p. 395). 
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And so the full import of this blend of contrast, concession, and con- 
tinuity in the particles appears to be double.68 “Even though truth is 
eumeidns and mortal beliefs have no true fidelity—and many think that 
this is all that need or can be said on the subject—s#// you shall learn 
this a/so.” The import of the clause that follows is correspondingly 
double. It is in the logic of a counterfactual of the form, “ how it would 
be right for x to be F (or F-ly),” that it should say simultaneously: 
(a) “what it takes for x to be F”; and (b) “what is the reason for saying 
that x is not F, as things are." To return to the actual text, the promise 
is that we will learn: (a) what it takes for doxotvra to be genuinely or 
really; (b) what is the reason for saying that Soxodyra are not Gokip«os, as 
things are (= among mottals). The two notions are correlative: a 
criterion of truth or reality; and a criterion of falsehood or unreality. 

The whole development of early Greek philosophy presupposes that 
(implicitly at the start, and explicitly in the end) something like the 
following formula had been operative: “x is doriuws if and only if x 
is F.” The formula functions as the major premise in either modus 
ponens (with coimplication), “x is F, so it is doxiuws,” or in modus 
tollens (with coimplication), “x is not-F, so it cannot be Soxipws.” It 
has generally been recognized that Parmenides’ overall argument 
amounts to such a formula. But I think we can be more precise: he 
actually gave the formula in Bı.31-32. What is more, he emphasized in 
that passage the importance and the novelty of his giving the formula. 69 

68. Most other interpretations take aAX’ &yrys as motivated only by the falsehood of 
dofaı: cf. Taran, p. 211. 

69. There is a noteworthy verbal resemblance between B1.31-32, as understood here, 
and a certain conditional statement which appears in three versions in Melissus Fr. 8: (a) 
B8(2) €i yap Av moAAd, rorwöre xp?) [xp ijv, Mullach] adra elva, otov mep éyo) du TO êv elva. 
(b) B8(2) € 83 raórá dari, xai jpeis dpBàs dpápev xai éxovoper, evar xpj) [xpiv, Aristocles, cf. 


A14) Exaorov rotobrov, olóv nep rò mpirov Edofev naiv, koi pù) neramirrew unde yiyveodaı 


érepoiov, &ÀÀ& dei elvai Exaorov, olóv mép Eorw. (c) B8(6) ei moAAd ein, rowxbra xpi) [xpfiv, 


Preller] elvat, olöv mep 76 &. I have underlined what would be the key words in a comparison 
between these texts and Parmenides B1.31-32. The conditional is clearly counterfactual, in 
spite of the consistency of present tense xp7 in the better source (Simplicius). The overall 
argument in the fragment would seem to be this: 

I. If the Many of perception were real, they would have to be like the One. 

2. But they are not like the One. 


.. The Many of perception cannot be real. 


See my discussion of this fragment in “ The Real, Appearances, and Human Error in Early 
Greek Philosophy," The Review of Metaphysics, 19 (1965), 362 f. If this interpretation is 
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But perhaps more significantly than as a typical Parmenidean state- 
ment or as an explicit announcement of a criterion of reality, Bı.31-32 
comes alive in yet a third way. The danger in saying, “ Here is &Andeıc, 
and there is false 8ó£o," is that one might get the idea that these are 
coordinate domains. The particles gué—0ëé surely suggest this, and the 
paradigm of the speech of the Hesiodic Muses was familiar enough: 


We know how to tell many lies resembling true things; and we 
know, when we will (côr edeAwyev) to speak true things. (Th. 27-28) 


For the Muses preference or will is the arbiter between truth and false- 
hood. But the Kouros in Parmenides’ poem is not asked to choose his 
route. (Contrast the story of Heracles at the Y-shaped crossroad.) 
There really is no choice (B8.16).7° Mind and discourse have a com- 
mitment to reality. Opinion owes itself to reality, it is pledged and 
promised to it; it “quests” for it. After we have read the whole poem, 
the lines, “how it would be right for 8okocvro to be Soxiuws: just being 
all of them altogether," are remembered as an anticipation of B8.38 f. 
TQ mavr dvdpaora . . ., “with reference to if are all things named... .,” 
or of B8.35 & à medarıouevov Eoriv, to which it stands committed." 
The counterfactual xoi» marks at once an unfulfilled expectation and an 
implicit yearning. 


The “ Doxa” as a Framework 


I have emphasized in this chapter the criteriological (as against 
phenomenological) character of the Sox- words. One might object 
to this on the grounds that it deprives Parmenides of a word for 


correct, then there is indeed a close analogy with Parmenides B1.31-32. The major premise 
of Melissus’ argument is the formula I gave above. One might well suppose that Melissus 
was expanding on the Parmenidean text. On the other hand, there are indications that 
Melissus himself thought he had a more radical argument, viz. that the very idea of plurality, 
if correctly understood, collapses into the idea of unity. The zoAdé in (a) and (c) above 
might be taken as predicate, and most translators take it so, with an understood “things” 
or “reality.” Note, however, that this is inconsistent with (b), where rara must be sub- 
ject. It is also inconsistent with the structure of the sentences following (a) and (b) which 
explicate ra zoAA as “earth, water, air, fire, " etc. Still, his conclusion at one point reads not 
simply “so we do not perceive correctly” but also “nor are those things correctly taken 
to be many” (B8.5, whereas we would have expected simply “nor are the Many correctly 
taken £o be”). At any rate, regardless of what he thought he was proving, the arguments of 
the fragment support only the modus tollens inference I outlined above. 
70. Cf. Boeder, Grund, p. 134. 
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“appearances.” The absence of such a term would be awkward, and all 
the more so in light of my thesis in Chapter 2 that voeiv, aAndeıa, dort, 
and the logical structure of the images of “route” and “quest” as well, 
presuppose a distinction between the real and appearances. Actually 
Parmenides does have a word for “appearances”: it is the word 
kopdei, “perceptible forms." His choice of this term is especially 
interesting, since popdy is the most phenomenological and non- 
committal, least interpretive or epistemic, of the Greek words that 
carry the meaning of "form."7! The line which features the word 
articulates the structure of “Doxa” in small scale: 


popdas yap Karedevro úo yvopos dvoualew, 


they laid down notions (= they decided) to name two per- 
ceptible forms. (B8.5 3)?? 


5 


Kararidvar yvópas, “to lay down notions," refers to a decision to 
recognize or countenance certain things. The infinitive dvoudlew has 
similar force: the construction “to name X” carries the suggestion of 
“to acknowledge X as real.” Over against these two expressions 
stands the word popdds, “perceptible forms.” Syntactically, as indeed 
logically, this is the object of the human act of favorable recognition. 
The popdai ate presented as a “manifold” or a “given” (if I may be 
allowed these anachronistic terms for the sake of brevity), over which 
the human act of naming distributes identity and metaphysical status. 
Of the two terms “‘manifold” and “given,” the latter is less apt. Not 
that Parmenides would deny that something-there shows itself to us (cf. 
Xenophanes B35: dadca...wedrvact eloopdacbu, “what... show 
themselves so as to be seen”): the cognitive vocabulary of the poem 
presupposes such a presence. What is objectionable is the connotation 
of fixity (premise," “ground”) in the use of the term “given” 
among modern philosophers. For Parmenides the popd¢ai could have 


71. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 449 dvetparwr adriyxior poppataw, and Fr. 312 vurtepwv pavracparwy 
éxoun popdds. See LSJ, s.v., 2; and cf. J. Behm, in Kittel’s Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament: “pop, the form proper to a being, is not the same as eldos, his total visible 
appearance. elöos denotes the appearance of the kind, what is common to the individuals, 
while popġý is the individual form of appearance. To el8os clings the idea of what may be 
perceived and known by others, but zopd7 indicates what is objectively there” (s.v. poppy, 
P. 743). 

72. There is an interesting ambiguity in the phrase öVo yvopas, which is not strictly 
relevant here: sec below, Chapter 9. 
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only problematic being: they serve as the occasion and the stimulus for 
the question ri &orı; “what is it?” A «óopos, what we would now call a 
“conceptual scheme," 73 emerges through our act of acknowledgment 
and interpretation.74 

The basic structure of B8.55 is reflected in the “Doxa” at large. The 
phenomenological manifold makes its presence felt throughout the 
second part of the poem. The “elements” (with the license, once again, 
of anachronism) are the visual forms Light and Night. But the key 
terms of “Doxa” are strongly theoretical.75 Speaking within “Doxa,” 
the goddess uses the language of vars (B10.1), and the cognate frame 
of speculative predication (cf. Bo); she announces the cosmology as a 
Sikxoopos, an ordering, a system, a framework (B8.60); and she uses 
repeatedly “to name” or “to posit a name" with interpretive-epistemic 
force (B9.1, B19.3; recall B8.39). 

The interpretation fails, of course. The conceptual scheme of “Doxa” 
is incoherent, because the «pios, “decision, separation” on which it is 
based is not radical enough. The öi««oonos which mortals posit is a 
dualism of reified contraries—“ which is where they have gone astray.” 

73. For the semantics of xéopos in early literary and philosophical texts, see: Hans 
Diller, “Der vorphilosophische Gebrauch von KOZMOZ und KOZMEIN,” Festschrift 
Bruno Snell (München, 1956), 47-60; Kerschensteiner, Kosmos; and Kahn, Anaximander and 
the Origins of Greek Cosmology, Appendix I. 

74. The central role played by the terms xarariBévar, yvapın, Ovopaleıw, and kóopos 
suggests that Parmenides models his language here on accounts of the founding of civiliza- 
tion: see Adolf Kleingünther, IIPOTOZ EYPETHZ, Philologus Suppl. 26 (Leipzig, 1933), 


chs. 4 and 5. 
75. Cf. Boeder, Grund, pp. 185 f. 
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Deceptive Words 


It has long been noticed that the two parts of Parmenides’ poem are 
connected both in contrast and by similarity. The contrast is clear: in 
the first part a monism, a tenseless a-historical account, a conception 
resulting from a radical kploıs between “to be” and "not to be"; in the 
second part a dualism, a cosmogony, a doctrine of xp&ois, “mixture.” 
But the similarities are also clear: The language of explanation and 
proof is heard in both parts; ’Av&yrn, “Constraint,” has a role in both 
parts; there is a «pias, “decision, separation,” in the “Doxa” as well; 
and there is enough resemblance between each of the two contraries 
and the óv to warrant the view that Parmenides’ contraries anticipate 
the elements of the later pre-Socratics;! the language associated with 
Light and its cognate forms appears to show a certain affinity for éóv or 
àAjfeia. The studies by Reinhardt, Schwabl,' Deichgräber, and espe- 
cially Mansfeld,’ give a rich and cumulative record of these points of 
similarity and contrast. Following their lead, Guthrie has rightly 
emphasized the importance of this double connection for an inter- 
pretation of “Doxa.” 4 To this fund of observations on the double 
relationship between the two parts I can make only minor additions. 
My aim in this chapter will be to show that two related concepts, 
drawn from the field of literary criticism, can serve to interpret faith- 
fully both the facts of contrast and the facts of similarity. It will then 
appear that what is reflected in scholarly literature as controversy is 
actually a tension built into the argument and language of “Doxa,” and 

1. Cf. Deichgräber, p. 685; Kahn, Anaximander and the Origins of Greek Cosmology, p. 154. 

2. Sec his “Sein und Doxa bei Parmenides." 

3. Ch. 3. 

4. Vol. 2, pp. 71-73. Cf. Verdenius, “Der Logosbegriff bei Heraklit und Parmenides, 
II," p. 116. Taran, on the other hand, makes very little of this. He finds in the “Doxa” no 


more than a development of the consequences of “the minimal mistake of positing two 
things as real" (p. 231, cf. pp. 225-30). 
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that this tension is intrinsic to the philosophical message of this part of 
Parmenides' poem. 

I have in mind the twin concepts of ambiguity and irony. It is 
actually surprising, considering that the goddess is impersonating a 
spokesman for mortal 8ó£o;, opinions," and warns that her words are 
“deceptive,” that these important analytical tools of the literary critic 
have been neglected in discussions of the second part of the poem.5 
Under “ambiguity” we should be prepared to allow any of the several 
types distinguished by modern literary critics, although, as one would 
expect, only a smaller number can be illustrated in the rhetorical 
and poetic effects of the “Doxa.” I will not pause over questions 
of classification here; the type will become clear in the analysis 
of individual passages. For “irony,” consider Fowler’s definition: 


Irony is a fotm of utterance that postulates a double audience, con- 
sisting of one party that hearing shall hear and shall not understand, 
and another party that, when more is meant than meets the ear, is 
aware both of that more and of the outsiders’ incomprehension.? 


The terms of this definition fit closely the situation in the “Doxa,” 
where the goddess is speaking in the language appropriate to the 
audience of uncomprehending mortals (cf. B6.4 fporoi eióóres oU8év), 
while addressing herself to the privileged Kouros, who has already 
heard the éAeyyos, “challenge,” of B6-7 and the deductions of B8, and 
must, accordingly, be regarded as “a man who knows" (cf. B1.3 
eióóra. $ro).5 The ambiguity (cf. dixpavor, “two-headed”) which is 


5. I note, however, that Kahn, incidentally to his discussion of xóopos, observed: “ The 
ambiguity of Parmenides’ style is intentional” (Anaximander, p. 227). Employment of 
ambiguous constructions for expressive purpose has also been noticed in Parmenides text 
by Georg Picht (“Die Epiphanie der ewigen Gegenwart," Festschrift Wilhelm Szilasi 
[München, 1960], pp. 220 f., 231, 233, 239). But I am sceptical about the examples that he 
cites (especially B8.49 and B6.1—2), as well as about the holistic-mystical, quasi-Heraclitean 
interpretation of Parmenides which forms the context for Picht’s diagnosis of ambiguity. 
See further Virginia Guazzoni Foa’s remarks on “polysemantism” in Parmenides, apropos 
of her discussion of diöndos (“Per l'interpretazione di ’AiSnAos nel Fr. 10 di Parmenide,” 
Giornale di metafisica, 19 [1964], 558-62). 

6. See William Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity (3d ed. New York, 1955), pp. v-vi; 
also William Bedell Stanford, Ambiguity in Greek Literature: Studies in Theory and Practice 
(Oxford, 1939), chs. 3, 4, and pp. 91-96. 

7. H. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English Usage (2d ed. tev. E. Gowers, Oxford, 
1965), s.v. “irony.” 

8. Cf. Kahn, Anaximander, p. 227. 
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the crucial fault in human 8ó£o,, becomes transformed into dramatic 
irony on the lips of the goddess. But to forestall any doubts as to the 
propriety of these conceptual tools in a study of Parmenides, let me 
first cite a case in point. 


An Illustration: Brg 


Undoubtedly the most successful line of poetry in Parmenides, and 
possibly, to quote Beaufret, “un des plus beaux vers de la langue 
grecque," ? is the description of the moon in B14: 


vuKtipaes Trepi yalav aAwpmevov KAAorpıov dais, 


Shining in the night, wandering round about the earth, a foreign 
light. 


The line involves a number of subtleties,!? both semantic and acoustic, 
but the ambiguity of the final phrase is of primary interest. Parmenides 
wants to tell us that there is some kind of unreality, inauthenticity, or 
falsehood about the moon. He prepares us by characterizing the moon 
by an adjective that combines the predicates of darkness and light. This 
mild oxymoron is then reinforced by words and sound-contrasts that 
underline the involvement of the moon in relationships of contrariety. 
The strongest contrast is between the two nouns at the end of each 
half: yatay, “earth,” against das, “light.” But note also: the immobility 
of yatay against the vagrancy in aAwpevor, “wandering”; the “down” 
of yatay against the connotation of “above” in dds and in mepi, “all 
over”; the hard consonants £/, p, g, of the first half, against the soft /, 
m, n, tr, together with no less than five soothing o's (three of them long) 
in the second half; the pitch of the two graves in the first half against 
the pitch of the acutes in the second. And, of course, the word 


9. Le poéme de Parménide, p. 8. 

10. The sequence «-o-o-o-« in the second half of the line produces a delightful effect of 
onomatopoeia: cf. E. E. Cummings “mOOn Over tOwns mOOn” (No Thanks [1955] in 
E. E. Cummings, Poems: 1923-1954 [New York, Harcourt, Brace and World, n.d.]); see 
also Stanford, Greek Metaphor, p. 68. The effect in Parmenides' line is superior since it is 
aural (the Greeks were sensitive to the roundness of the o sound: see Plato. Crat. 427c) as 
well as visual (in the Eleatic script, which is that of the Ionic dodecapolis, 20002; in 
the Attic and other Archaic scripts, O O O O O: see L. H. Jeffery, The Local Scripts of 
Archaic Greece [Oxford, 1961], pp. 287, 325). The effect is reinforced by the first three 
letters of dAwpevov, which constitute a homonym of the accusative of @Aws (short a with no 
aspiration in Ionic) “disk” (of sun, moon, or shield: see LSJ, s.v.). 
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aAwwevov, “wandering,” is a signal of falsehood all by itself if one 
remembers the full connotation of mAdvn for Parmenides. But the final 
expression of this equivocal status of the moon is by an equivocal 
phrase. The combination aM órpiov dds, “a light not one's own,” is 
instantly recognizable as an imitation of the Homeric formula 
&AAórpios des, “an alien man, a stranger” (dds, “light,” and des, 
"man," are two entirely different words, with no etymological con- 
nection). By this extremely improbable pun Parmenides manages to say 
simultaneously: (a) “the moon is a light which is not its own”; (b) 
“the Face-in-the-Moon (cf. B10.4 kVkAwros, “round-eyed” or “ round- 
faced” but also Cyclops, the mythological monster !!) is a wandering 
stranget; (c) “the Face-in-the-Moon is not himself." 

As poetry the line is both delightful and haunting. A freer but 
poetically more sensitive translation will bring out something of the 
quality of the Greek: 


Astray over earth 
Bright in darkness 
Its light also a wandering foreigner.!2 


As a device for stating the astronomical thesis, “the moon shines by 
reflection,” it is surely a tour de force. At any rate, the line illustrates an 
effective use of ambiguity, precisely in the sense that has interested 
modern literary critics.!3 


The Goddess and Her Double Audience 


We may now return to the more general question of the structure of 
ambiguity and irony in our text. The &eyyos, “the challenge," that the 


I1. Cf. Plutarch Moralia 944b “the so-called face [of the moon]... has a grim and 
horrible aspect” (tr. Harold Cherniss; see his note c, ad loc., in the Loeb edition). 

12, I am indebted for this translation to George Oppen. 

13. It is clearly a case of Empson’s third-type: “two apparently unconnected meanings 
are given simultaneously ” (p. v); cf. “ The point here is the sharpness of distinction between 
the two meanings, of which the reader is forced to be aware” (p. 117). There is also second- 
type ambiguity in the phrase wepi yaiav which, though it goes properly with aAdpevov (cf. 
Od. 4.368 epi vijcov dAwpevor, cf. 4.90 f.) is inevitably attached to vurrıdaes as well. The 
result is that the sense of “all over” for repi (cf. I. 5.739) is felt together with the sense 
“round about.” There are also a number of first-type ambiguities (“a detail effective in 
several ways," pp. v, 3) which can be detected if B14 is analyzed in comparison with the two 
other lines on the moon (B10.4 and B15) and against the background of the “Doxa” as a 
whole. Some of these were noticed above. 
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goddess issued to mortal men in B6 and B7 is that they do not realize 
that their positive terms could be shown to make reference to un- 
qualified negation. Her argument in B8 was designed to reveal this 
discrepancy between surface grammar and depth grammar, between 
expectation and actuality. We saw how poignant this confrontation 
between intention and performance became at B8.38: “with reference 
to this are all these names spoken." The confrontation continues to some 
extent in the “ Doxa," where many of the key terms appear to have been 
chosen so as to afford maximum contrast with “Truth.” 14 But, more 
typically, we find the reverse effect—not unmasking, but concealment. 
Everything is dressed up with a positive veneer, and this is what comes 
through to us as a similarity between the two parts. As long as we 
think of this as the goddess’ own work, it is irony in the sense of dis- 
semblance. But, of course, it is also the mortals who are speaking 
through her, and this reveals the tension and conflict in their collective 
mind. For they cannot help feeling the presence of the &ov: as a goal, as 
an intention, as an implicit commitment, as a half-forgotten memory of 
the ancient covenant with reality. Yet the terms they use are ambiguous 
in every case. If pressed they turn back on themselves (cf. B6.9 
maAivrpomos): the xpiow, “separation,” turns out to be a xpéars, 
“mixture, confusion," the xdouos a disorder—and so on. 

Let me begin with an analysis of the warning statement at the transi- 
tion from “Truth” to “Doxa”: 


, > ~ >° l4 ° ` > 7 
... KOOUOV Eudv ETEWV ATATNÄOV akovwv" 
... listening to the deceptive order [or “form”] of my words. 
(B8.52) 


“Doxa” resembles “Truth,” hence the deceptiveness. This is un- 
doubtedly true, and the goddess indirectly repeats the warning in the 
closing line of B8: 


Ws ov un Tore Tis ae Dporóv yuwpn TapeAdoon. 
so that no mortal opinion may outstrip you (= may outwit you). 


(B8.61)!5 


14. See below, Table (4). 

15. mapeAdoon, of the verb szapeAasvo, “to outstrip,” belongs to the vocabulary of 
chariot races: see above, Chapter 1, n. 15. Yet there is absolutely no hint in the immediate 
context or elsewhere in the poem that men or their opinions are pictured as charioteers in a 
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But the phrase koouov Erewv amarnAoöv may imply more than deceptive 
verisimilitude. The very combination of words conceals the tension of 
contrary ideas: To speak «or& kóopov is to speak “truly, properly, and 
with due sense of relevance." 16 Implicit in this tension between 
«óapos, “order,” and exer, “deception,” is the warning, not merely 
that 8ó£o: are deceptive but further that the arrangement !7 or the context 
in which the goddess’ words appear may assign to them multiple or 
conflicting meanings.!? 

Here we should remind ourselves of Hesiod’s éróyovow ópoto, “re- 
sembling true things” (Th. 27). The dissemblance may or may not 
involve equivocation in that context; 19 but elsewhere Hesiod shows that 
the concept of equivocation is not beyond his ken: 


Neikeá te VP'ebócá te Adyous T’ ' AuduMoyías Te, 
Quarrels, and Lies, and Tales, and Double Talk. (Th. 229) 2° 


Could it not be that the ardrn, “deception,” in the second part of 
Parmenides’ poem is a case of &uduoyíio, “double-talk” ? 


race toward truth. The most plausible explanation is that Parmenides used wapeAdcon for 
metrical reasons instead of mapéA0n, which would have been perfectly suited to the present 
context: mapepxopai twa, “to pass one by” can be said specifically and characteristically of 
the bypassing involved in deception. Cf. Od. 13.291 f. kepdaeos «’ ein xoi émikAomos, Os ce 
mapeAdoı | ev mávreaat 80Aotoi, “he would be a rascal and a knave who could surpass you 
(= who could outwit you) in all sorts of wiles” (Athena to Odysseus, who, not having 
recognized the goddess, had spun one of his likely-seeming stories). 

16. Cf. Od. 8.179 eimwv où karà kóopov. 

17. For the meaning of «óoapos, sce the studies referred to in Chapter 8, n. 73. 

18. My interpretation does not exclude the one proposed by Diller: x«óopos éxéwy = 
* die Ordnung der durch Metrum und dichterischen Sprachgebrauch zubereiteten Worte" 
(“ Der vorphilosophische Gebrauch von KOZMOZ und KOZMEIN,” p. 57). But it would 
be surprising if that was a// Parmenides intended by his use of the idiom. 

19. But the fact that the prototype of Th. 27 is Od. 19.203, texe [Odysseus] pevdea soAA& 
Aéyow Erünoow ópoto, suggests that equivocation is at least part of the meaning here. 
Odysseus is a master not only of lies but of equivocation: cf. the oörıs-Oörıs episode in 
Od. 9.364 ff., and see Stanford, Ambiguity, pp. 104 ff., 109 ff. 

20. For the text see M. L. West, Hesiod: Theogony: Edited with Prolegomena and Commentary 
(Oxford, 1966), ad loc. The sense “double-talk” is guaranteed by the decrescendo effect: 
’ApdAoyiaı must be less drastic a form of hostility than Lies and Tales, which in turn are 
less drastic than an open Quarrel. The whole sequence is “Battles, and Clashes, and Mur- 
ders, and Manslaughter, and Quarrels, and Lies, and Tales, and Double- Talk" (Tb. 228-29). 
Cf. Stanford, Ambiguity, p. 116; and Clémence Ramnoux, La Nuit et les enfants de la Nuit dans 
la tradition grecque (Paris, 1959), pp. 72, 137, 171. Most translators give “Disputes” for 
"ApgıMoyiaı, which destroys the decrescendo and is simply redundant after Neixos. 
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Amphilogy as understood by Hesiod in this passage (or as practiced by 
Odysseus at the expense of Polyphemus, the Cyclops, in the *Noman"/ 
*no man" episode of Odyssey IX) is deliberate and malicious. The 
mortals of Parmenides’ poem practice amphilogy without knowing it, 
without malice, and at their own expense. And so when the goddess 
(who has seen through the amphilogy) becomes their spokesman, the 
impersonation takes on a dimension of irony. We can be sure that she 
will take every opportunity to play up the amphilogy in her advocacy 
of mortal 8ó£o.. She will, of course, stop short of explaining the am- 
philogy or correcting it because she has already done this in the de- 
ductions of B8. Again, insofar as we think of this as a stance by the 
goddess herself, it is irony in the classical sense of make-believe and 
sarcasm. But if we think of her words as something that mortals 
actually say, or might say, or subscribe to, this takes on the dimension 
of dramatic or Sophoclean irony. The author (Parmenides or the god- 
dess) puts in the mouth of his heroes (mortals) words that have a sense 
contrary to, or quite other than, the sense intended or understood by 
the heroes themselves. And, to use the word “irony” in a third (more 
vague and colloquial) sense, here is the irony of the situation: Mortals 
practice amphilogy innocently, and thereby fall in error; the goddess 
practices amphilogy with full knowledge, and thereby reveals the 
truth. 


B6.5 5 and 8.60 


Let me now resume using, instead of “‘amphilogy,” the more familiar 
terms “equivocation” and “ambiguity.” The first such case of am- 
biguity comes immediately after B8.52: 


popdas yap karedevro So yvdpos Ovoualeı, 


perceptible forms, accordingly (yap), they laid down two notions 
to name. (B8.53) 


My English reproduces the word order of the Greek. Most editors rush 
to unscramble this into: 


For they laid down notions (= they decided) to name two per- 
ceptible forms. 
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But if this is faithful to the Greek, why did Parmenides not choose this 
straightforward word order? The sentence can be reassembled along 
the lines of the second translation with no violence to the hexameter: 


yvcpes yap karedevro Siw popdas óvou&Lew.?! 


Note, furthermore, that the sense of the second translation does not 
require the plural yyóues, “notions.” In fact, the parallels justifying the 
sense “decided” for karedevro yuwpas have singular, yvóunv.?? 

There is a point to the plural yvópos and to the syntactical scramble. 
Parmenides intends that the hearer or reader should feel a tension 
between yvopqv karedevro and karedevro vo yvópas. The first says 
“they decided”; the second the exact opposite, “they did zo; decide, 
they were of two minds, they vacillated.” In the word order of our text, 
this connotation for karedevro vo yvæpas is unavoidable. The Greek 
language expresses indecision or vacillation typically by pairing words 
or stems such as duo, d:-, &io-, dor-, dixa, audi with words of thinking, 
will, or desire.23 Parmenides himself uses an adjective of this type, 
Sixpavor, ““two-headed” (B6.5, perhaps his own coinage) with reference 
to mortals. By saying yrwpes (plural) and by placing this in the im- 
mediate vicinity both of xaredevro, “posited,” and of 8/o, “two,” he 
achieves a double effect. What the goddess means publicly and openly, 
or what is understood as her meaning by the larger audience of mortals 
(Fowler’s first audience), is yvóumv (singular) karedevro, “they decided"; 
but that is not what she says. The ipsissima verba, in their actual word 
order, carry a different and contrary message, which is lost on the first 
audience, but which means a great deal to her second, more exclusive 
audience—the Kouros and those who have grasped her argument 
about truth. This is irony (in the classical sense of sarcasm, innuendo) 

21. 8vo and «v are equally common in epic, and they can be used with either plural or 
dual. 

22. See Diels, Lebrgedicht, p. 92. These difficulties were noted by Deichgráber, p. 682 
and n. 1. His solution was to construe both yvópoes and popdas as objects of karéevro 
(“Gestalten nämlich haben sie als Grundlagen gesetzt, zwei, sie [beide] als Erkenntnisse zu 
benennen"). But this double connection is implausible, and the translation forced: cf. 
Tarán's critical remarks (p. 216 n. 37). 

23. In Homer we find Sixa BovAY, “will split two ways,” Sixa Oupds, “desire split two 
ways," and the like: see Cunliffe and LS], s.vv. 5tya, dex0a, dtxPadios, 8.ávBuya. Other such 
expressions are: evdordlw, “to be in two, to vacillate”; &ıoralw, “to array in two, to 
hesitate" ; dudryvodw, audidofdw, apdwodw, “to be in doubt”; also the adjectives apdifovAos, 
8ifpovris, “of two minds.” 
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through syntactical equivocation.?* On the other hand, if we think of 
B8.53 as a statement by one of the mortals, it comes to have the quality 
of irony in a revealing slip of the tongue. 

This tension between official and exclusive meanings was obviously 
felt by ancient readers. In fact we seem to have a record of this in the MS 
tradition: the variant yvøpas 25 arose presumably because readers could 
not resist the suggestion “they were of two minds." They were thus 
inclined to change the text to read “they proposed Zhrougb a double 
opinion (i.e. in their vacillation) to name perceptible forms." But with 
this change the second-audience meaning is brought into the open, 
with the result that we get no longer the clever double entendre of 8o 
yvwpes, but rather an inept contradiction. 

There is also ambiguity in another of the goddess’ general state- 
ments, at the conclusion of B8: 


, ° ` , > , , , 
Tov aot yw SvaKxocpov éowóra mavra parila, 
This whole éoucós Siaxoopos I declare to you. (8.60) 


The noun ówkoouos can be understood as “arrangement,” “frame- 
work,” “world-order.” But there is also a suggestion of activity in the 
word—not an established kóopos but a Sidkoouos, an “ordering,” a 
process in time, a cosmogony.26 Moreover, there is a suggestion of 
thoroughness in the arrangement.27 But this comes with a special 
nuance. In Homer the verb diakoouew means primarily “to divide and 
marshal, muster, array.” 28 The reference is usually to a battle forma- 
tion. Early parallels for the noun diakoonos ate few, and some are 
questionable. But in the solid parallel of Thucydides IV.93 the word 
means “‘battle-formation.” To appreciate fully the effect in Parmenides’ 
use of this word we should remind ourselves of the connotation of 
Parmenides’ terms for contraries: ra avria (B8.55, 59) and rà évavria 


24. The usual translation gives us (correctly enough) the official, first-audience syntax. 
If one were to extend the exclusive second-audience syntax over the whole line, övopaLev 
would have to be reduced to an infinitive of purpose: cf. “for the purpose of naming per- 
ceptible forms they laid down two notions (they could not come to a decision).” But the 
extension is unnecessary and is felt only as a marginal possibility: the double syntax works 
primarily on xeréevro úo yvwpas. 

25. See Tarán, pp. 84, and 216 n. 57. 

26. Cf. Kerschensteiner, Kosmos, p. 122. 

27. Cf. Diller, “ Der vorphil. Gebr.,” pp. 51-52. 

28. Cf. LSJ and Cunliffe, s.v.; also Diller, ibid. 
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(cf. B12.5). Both avrios and évavrios are properly and primarily Homeric 
expressions for “one’s opposite in battle." The terms preserve a hostile 
sense (confrontation, interception, an encounter between opposed or 
contrary-minded parties) 2? even outside contexts of war. Quite apart 
from the use of these words, the idea that the cosmic contrarjes are 
opposed in battle is familiar enough outside Parmenides,3° but can also 
be illustrated from B18, which speaks of a “battle” between contrary 
“powers” and with “dire” consequences.3! We can now see that 
Parmenides’ 8&koopos works in several ways: It makes us think of the 
marshaling of all contraries under Light and Night respectively; 32 it 
invites us to think of an impending battle; and, since the marshaling is 
in two, and of évria, there is a suggestion that the battle will be between 
these two formations. In short, by the choice of 84xoopos the meaning 
of “order” in -xoapos is inverted into “segregation, division, cleavage, 
conflict." The «óopos of mortals is actually a battlefield. 

A play of negative against positive meanings is also to be found in 
the participle &oıöre. Editors have debated whether the translation 
should be “fitting, appropriate, probable," or “seeming, apparent.” 
Obviously both senses are present.33 To the uninitiated mortals it 
means the first; to the goddess and the Kouros, the second. The same 
can be said for the concluding xarà 8ó£av, “according to what was 
deemed acceptable” (B19.1). Mortals would take this as the equivalent 
of doxipws, “acceptably”; but “the man who knows” realizes that the 
reference is to döfas rais oók éve miorıs aAnOys, “opinions in which 
there is no true fidelity.” 


The Record of Contrasts 


I have discussed so far four cases (B14, B8.52, 8.53, and 8.60) in 
which ambiguity appears to have an important use. With the exception 
of B14 these were programmatic statements. I now document the use of 
ambiguity in the actual details of the “ Doxa.” But to do this properly, 


29. See Cunliffe, s.vv. Cf. Kahn, Anaximander, p. 130. 

30. Cf. Kahn, Anaximander, pp. 109, 130 ff., 162 ff.; Lloyd, Polarity and Analogy, pp. 16 ff., 
99. 

31. B18.4-6 virtutes pugnent]. . . dirae]. . . vexabunt. 

32. Not “the ‘arrangement’ or ‘disposition’ of all things, according to the combination of 
the two primary forms” (Kahn, Anaximander, p. 227, my italics). 

33. Cf. Guthrie, Vol. 2, pp. so f. He translates “likely-seeming.” 
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we must have in front of us a record of the verbal and conceptual 
contrasts, between the two parts, for passages in which ambiguity does 
not play a significant role. The words and phrases from the “Doxa” 
which appear in the table below seem to have been chosen precisely 
because they bring to mind, without any equivocation, corresponding 
denials in “Truth.” 


TABLE (4) VERBAL AND CONCEPTUAL CONTRASTS BETWEEN ““Doxa” 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


AND “TRUTH” 


8.54 poppds, “perceptible forms.” 


8.54 duo, “two”; cf. 18.5 nec faciant 
unam, "and they do not make a 
unity," 18.6 gemino, "through a 
double." 


8.54 poppas . . . 8úo (cf. the adjective 
diuopbos, “of double form,” in 
later Greek); cf. 18.2 diverso ex san- 
guine, “out of different blood.” 


8.55, 59 ravria, “the contraries,” 9.4 
towy duborepwv, “both equal,” 34 
9.2 Kara ogerépas, “in accordance 
with their respective...” 12.5 Tó T’ 
évavriov airs, “and again the op- 
posite"; cf. 14 &AAdrpiov, “not one’s 


own." 


` 


8.56, 58 +ñ pev...drap kdketvo, 
“here, on the one hand,... and 
again that other one,” 9.2 émi roto. 
re Kai rots, “on these and those,” 
12.1 oreworepa, narrower in width 
(scil. bands),”35 17 öe£ırepotow 
Kë . . . Àatotot de, “on the right... 
but on the left.” 


8.57 pey’ éAadpóv, “greatly nimble.” 


34. See Taran, p. 163. 
35. The reference is to the width of the band, not to radius: see Taran, p. 241 n. 33; cf. 
Hölscher, Anfängliches Fragen, p. 109 and n. 47. 


1.29 dAÀgfeins . . . rop, “the temper 
of truth." 


8.5 f. opot r&v | ev, “altogether one,” 
8.22 ovde Buaiperóv, “nor divisible,” 
8.25 £wexyés, “cohesive.” 


8.4 uovvoyevés, “of a single kind,” 
8.22 ópotov, “alike.” 


8.20 ravrov T é rabrQ ... kab 
éavró, “and the same and in the 
same...by itself," 8.34 radrdy, 
"and the same”; cf. 8.12 f. ob8€ mor 
êk py éóvros... yiyveo0at ti map’ 
aùró, "nor that something should 
come to be from what-is-not along 


side it.” 


8.23 0066... ri, “nor here," 8.45 
ovre 7H 7] 7H, “nor here or there,” 
8.48 denial of 77... 778’, “here... 
but there.” 


8.23-4 ovdd tt... pGMov . . . OvdE Te 
xeupórepov, “nor is it somewhat more 
nor somewhat less.” 
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(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 


9.1 zdvra dos Kal wt dvopacrat, 
“all things have been called Light 
and Night,” 9.2 ra xara operépas 
Suvdpecs émi roto T€ Kai rots [Ovópa- 
ora}, “things in accordance with 
their respective powers have been 
spoken with reference to these and 
those," 19.3 rois 8’ övon’ avOpwaor 
Karedevr’ énionpov erdorw, ‘to these 
things men have laid down a name 
as an attached sign to each.” 


9.2 Suvapes, "powers," 11.3 uévos, 
"force, vigor"; cf. 18.2, 4 virtus, 
-tes, *power(s)" ; cf. 19.2 rpadévra, 
* having matured." 


10.3 ömmößev éfeyévovro, “where- 
from they were born"; cf. 12.4 
toxov, “of birth," 18.1 germina, 
“seeds,” 18.6 nascentem, 18.6 semine, 
“through seed.” 


10.1-3 elon... épy’ diógÀo, “you 
shall know glary works,” 10.4 épya 

. . nebon nepidorra, “you shall learn 
wandering works." 


, 


10.4 mepiporra, “wandering,” 10.6 
&yovoa, “driving,” 12.5 mepmovoe... 
peyhv, “dispatching to be mixed,” 
14 dÀopevov, “wandering,” 16.1 
modutAdyxtwy, ““much-strayed.” 


10.6 éyQev edu, “wherefrom it came 
to be (grew)," 19.1 edv rade, “these 
came to be (arose)." 


II.I-4 -s...79 dorpov Üeppuóv 
pévos wppnOnoay | yiyveodaı, “how... 
and the hot (also 'hot-headed") 
vigor of the stars were impelled to 
be born." 


I2.1-3 at yap... | ai Š èm rais... 
pera Se... | ¿v de uéaq rorov .. ., 
“the ones...and those next to 
them...and through?6 them... 
and in the middle...” 


36. Cf. Tarán, p. 237. 
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8.38 TÔ navr ovopacra, “with re- 
spect to if have all things been 
spoken”; cf. 8.35 & & medarıonevor 
€ariv...70 voetv, “to which (scil. 
the what-is) thinking stands com- 
mitted" (see above, Chapter 7). 


8.4 TéÀetov, 8.32 ovK dreAevrmrov, 
8.42 rereÀeouévov, “complete, ac- 
tualized, perfect”; cf. 8.33 ok 
émibevés, “in no need.” 


8.6-7 Tia yap yéwav;...]... 
noßev...; “what birth? from 
where?” 


1.28-9 mudeodaı | dànbeins edreBéos 
&rpeués jrop, “to learn the un- 
wavering temper of persuasive/ 
compliant truth." 


1.29 and 8.4 érpep és, “unwavering,” 
8.26 dxivyrov, "immobile," 8.29 
Keira, "lies," 8.30 épme8ov ad 
péve, “remains there firm," 8.41 
denial of rómov aAMdccew, “ex- 
changing place”; cf. 7 and 8 attack 
of mAdvn, “wandering,” of mortals. 


8.10 denial of ap£apevov div, “to 
come to be (grow) having started.” 


8.9-10 Ti... pw xpéos pce | 
... pov; “what requirement might 
impel it to be born?” cf. 8,12 
ovde... epyce, "nor will incite,” 
8.14 denial of &v$ke, “would en- 
courage.” 


8.44-5 pécoober icomades mavTn... 
oUre tt petlov | ovre te Pardrepov, 
“from the middle equally extended 
every way...neither bigger nor 
smaller”; cf. 8.47-49 and 8.23-24. 
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(xv) 


(xvi) 


(xvii) 
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12.3-4 daipwv....|... píftog dpye, 
* the goddess rules over mixing"; 
cf. 16.1 «päcıs, "blend, constitu- 
tion," 18.1 miscent, “they mix,” 18.4 
permixto, *in the mixing of," 18.5 
permixto, “in the mixed." 


13 pyricaro, “she devised," (scil. 
the goddess), 18.2-3 informans... 
virtus]. . . bene condita corpora fingit, 
*the shaping power moulds well- 
formed bodies," 18.4-5 virtutes... 
faciant, "the powers make”; cf. 
8.39, 8.53 xaredevro, “they laid 
down (scil. the mortals).” 8.55 
ékpivavro, “they segregated,” edevro, 
“they posited (scil. the mortals).” 

I3 mpwriarov, “first of all,” 16.1 
éxaaror’, “at each moment,” 18.1 
cum, “when,” 19.1-2 épu... Kai 
vuv éacı | Kai peréneir amd robe 
TeAevrijaovat Tpagevra, “came to be 
and now are and later than now will 
come to an end having matured.” 


8.16 kékpvrat . . . worep vayn, “and 
it has been decided, as is the con- 
straint”; cf. 8.15 «picts, “decision, 
disjunction,” 7.5 «pivar, “decide, 
discern for yourself.” 


8.15, 31 &xa, “she holds (scil. 
Justice, Constraint), 8.31 eepye:, 
"bars, impedes (scil. the bond)," 
8.37 . Moip “Fate 
shackled.” 


, [4 
Eereönger, 


8.9-10 Ti... vorepov 7) mpóoÜev, 
“why later rather than sooner?" 
8.5 oudé mor’ fv old Eorau, émel viv 
€or, “nor was it ever, nor will it be 
for it is now,” 8.20 ei yàp éyevr', odk 
€o7(t) oV et more péet éocota, 
"for if it go/ to be it ¿s not—nor if 
it intends to be in the future." 


Here is a parallel list of the ideas which are paired in opposition: 


(i) perceptible appearance vs. inner being 
(ii) duality vs. unity 


(Hi) heterogeneity vs. homogeneity 

(iv) otherness vs. sameness 

(v) axial differentiation vs. axial invariance 
(vi) gradation and intensiveness vs. neutrality 
(vii) putative naming vs. implicit or actual naming 
(viii) potency vs. actuality 

(ix) engendering vs. nonengendering 

(x) activity, process vs. state 

(xi) mobility vs. immobility 

(xii) growth vs. no growth 

(xiii) susceptibility vs. impassivity 

(xiv) radial differentiation vs. radial invariance 
(xv) mixing vs. sharp disjunction 


(xvi) energetic agency vs. containment and maintenance 


(xvii) temporal differentiation vs. timelessness 
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Most of these are self-explanatory when read in their context in the 
poem. But some of the contrasts have received little or no attention 
from recent critics. It would be wrong for us to miss the contrast in 
rows (viii) and (xii). We are more accustomed to associate the op- 
positions of potentiality versus actuality, or susceptibility versus im- 
passivity with Aristotle. Yet Parmenides must have anticipated 
something of this, as we may gather from the variety of dynamic 
expressions which appear even in the few preserved fragments of 
“Doxa,” in contrast to the emphasis on the character of éóv as +éÀetov 
(ot -earóv, -jev?) and rereAeouévov in “Truth.” 37 Rows (x) and (xvi) 
exemplify a related contrast. In the “Doxa” we learn of épya, “works, 
deeds," whereas in “Truth” we learned of a permanent state or con- 
dition. Correspondingly, the divine agency in “Doxa” plays an 
activist, cteative, demiurgic role, whereas Justice and her congeners in 
“Truth” are pictured as girding, bracing, holding, and retaining the 
óv. As we saw in Chapter 6, this causality of containment is intended to 
be understood as internal to éóv. But the causality of “Doxa” is that of 
an external agent. Again, it would seem, what we have here prefigures 
the Aristotelian contrast between an efficient and a formal-final cause.38 
I suspect there is also some significance in (xiv), the contrast between 
the cosmic sphere of “Doxa” and the odeip« of “Truth.” 39 We saw 
how the latter functions as a symbol of the perfection, self-congruence, 
or actuality of éóv. In the “Doxa,” the cosmic sphere becomes the 
opposite: an encompassing framework for differentiation; a model of 
duality and mixing at a cosmic scale; and a field for the interaction 
between the contraries. 


The Oxymora 


Contrast as understood in the preceding section presupposes a sharp 
disjunction, and a denial of one of the disjuncts. At the other end from 
sharp disjunction we find cases in which contradictory elements are 
allowed to appear in a single word or phrase because one or both of 
the components has a saving ambiguity which can yield a positive 


37. Cf. Friedrich Solmsen, Aristotle’s System of the Physical World: A Comparison with His 
Predecessors, Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, 33 (Ithaca, 1960), pp. 17-18, 277, and 
n. 9, 343, and n. 26; Deichgraber, p. 690; Kahn, Anaximander, p. 159. 

38. Cf. Mansfeld, p. 164 and n. 3. 

39. C£. Deichgräber, pp. 691 f. 
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construction of the whole unit. These are the cases in which ambiguity 
has broken out to the surface and is felt as an incipient paradox. We 
saw two relatively mild cases of this: vurrıdaes, "shining in the dark- 
ness" ; and xdopov amaryAov . . . éméov, “the deceptive order of words." 
Two more instances deserve special comment. 

Beginning with the third edition (1912), the Fragmente der Vorsok- 
ratiker have included this one-word fragment: 


Ilapyeviöns èv ti otriyomorig bdardpilov elmev Thy yiv. 


Parmenides in his work of poetry called the earth "rooted in 
water." (Br5a) 


The sentence is a scholion in one of the MSS of St. Basil's Homilies on 
the Hexameron.+° It would be gratuitous to speculate as to how this 
conception relates to the cosmology of the “‘Doxa.” But the adjective 
itself (attested nowhere else in the Greek corpus), taken as a semantic 
unit, is revealing: “Water-rooted” is a term coined in a mood of 
sarcasm. The popular idea that the earth had roots was meant to em- 
phasize the rigid stability of the earth, called by Hesiod mávrwv &os 
aogarés «iei, “the ever-sure foundation of all” (Ts. 117).4! As is well 
known, an alternative conception, articulated in early cosmologies, was 
that of the earth as floating on water.*2 It is plausible to assume that 
the use of the expression “rooted in water” by Parmenides involved a 
combined reference to these two conceptions, and that it was intended 
as an ironical comment on both. The adjective is a fit description for 
something like floating seaweed. It reminds us that to be rooted in 
water is to have lost one’s roots. As Anaximander appears to have 
realized, the model of aquatic support leads to an infinite regress. So the 
image of floating seaweed points to rootlessness not in the trivial 
mechanical sense, but in a metaphysical sense which “the man who 
knows” will instantly recognize. But the adjective also works in the 
converse sense: it suggests that the idea of rooting per se will not ex- 

40. See Giorgio Pasquali, ‘‘Doxographica aus Basiliusscholien,” Nachrichten von der 
königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse (1910), 
pP. 201, 202 f. For a discussion of this fragment, see Untersteiner, p. 165. 

41. Cf. Th. 812 &oregdrjs, pilnor Öimverdeoow apnpds, “immovable, growing out of 
unending roots." The conception of the “roots of earth and sea” (728) as growing out of 
the Underworld is also intended to convey the sense of stability. Cf. also Xenophanes A47 


and B28. 
42. See KR, pp. 87-93. 
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plain support, that it too will lead to an infinite regress (cf. B8.7 
"having grown from what?" 8.10 “to grow having started from 
nothing”). So to explain the stability of the earth by saying that it is 
“rooted” is as good as to say that it is rooted in water.” Either way, 
the adjective is an oxymoron. Mortals will see in it no more than an 
innocent, if somewhat unusual, expression of a mechanical model of 
support which they favor and understand. But to the goddess and to 
the Kouros the term works as a signal of the incoherence of mortal 
opinions. 

The strange word at65A« of Bıo.3 seems to involve a similar effect. 
The full context reads: 


... Kabapas eDoyéos 1)eMouo 
Aapmddos Epy’ aidnra, 


the aiönda works of the effulgent sun’s pure torch [or, less probably, 
“of the sun’s pure, effulgent torch]. (Bro.2-3) 


The original sense and the semantic history of @iönAos remain a subject 
of controversy.43 From usage we can say only that Aejurdá8os ¿oy 
@iönda could mean: (a) “the destructive, annihilating, devastating, 
baneful works of the torch"; (b) “the detestable, abominable, hor- 
rendous works of the torch”; or (c) “the unseen, hidden, recondite, 
mysterious works of the torch." 44 Now (b) seems much less relevant 


43. It is generally accepted the adjective is morphologically à-F:5-5-Ao-s. But LSJ and the 
older etymological dictionaries interpret this as active, “making unseen.” More recently 
Frisk (see s.v.) and R. Philipp in Snell, Lexikon (see s.v.) interpret it as passive, “nicht 
anzusehen," or * was man nicht sehen kann." Philipp hypothesizes that from this original 
meaning it develops in three directions: (a) “unsichtbar, verborgen”; (b) “verhasst, 
abscheulich,” and (c) “‘vernichtend” (in association with fire). But the Frisk-Philipp ex- 
planation has been criticized by W. J. Verdenius in his review of the Snell Lexikon (Mnezro- 
syne, ro [1957], 249 f.) and by Louis Graz, Le Feu dans l'Iliade et l'Odyssée: HYP: Champ 
d'emploi et signification, Études et commentaires, 6o (Paris, 1965), 113-15. Both critics prefer 
the older explanation. 

44. For (a) see the Homeric passages in which atöndos is an epithet of fire (I/. 2.455, 
9.436, 11.155) or is associated with the war gods, Athena and Ares (I/. 5.880, 897, Od. 
8.309). For (b) see also &py’ dtönda (a varia lectio for Il. 5.757 and 5.872, defended by Ver- 
denius [see preceding note] and Graz, p. 114), and note the use of the adjective with 
reference to the suitors and Melanthius in the Odyssey (16.29, 22.165, 23.303). For (c) see 
Hes. Fr. 60 (Markelbach-West): xai p° édpaocev (scil. «ópa£) Epy’ atSnra | oiu . . . örı x7À.; 
Op. 755-56 und? iepotaw én’ aifopevorar kvprjoas | pwpedtew dtónAa, “when you come upon a 
burning sacrifice, do not make a mock of mysteries" (Evelyn-White). Cf. R. Philipp in 
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to the context of Bro.4 than either (a) or (c). Most translators have 
adopted (a), although some 45 give (c). 

Yet any translation under (a) contradicts the character of “the blaze 
of fire” (B8.56) as uv, “mild” (8.57), as well as the positive and 
beneficent connotation of xabapés, "pure," 46 and is out of keeping 
with the prefix ev-, “well,” of edayeos. On the other hand, a translation 
under (c) assigns to sunlight an epithet which properly belongs to “un- 
couth” (cf. B8.59 &ôañ) or “obscure, obfuscating" (B9.3 addévrov) 
Night.*? Besides, how could anyone desctibe the works of the sun in 
the same sentence as ““pute, clear, effulgent” and “unseen, obscure" ? 4$ 

As one would expect, some scholars have tried to remove the con- 
tradiction. One proposal is that we emend the text to read apiönde, 
“clear, bright, conspicuous, magnificent."49 The emendation has 
found no favor among scholars in this century, but many have actually 
given one of the translations of apiöndos while leaving the text un- 
changed.5° But once we grant that Parmenides wrote diönd« we have 


Snell, Lexikon, s.v., and Verdenius’ review. A combination of (a) and (b) may be seen in 
Hes. Fr. 30.16-18 (Markelbach-West): 

... OT TAX’ épeMov 

Tetoeo0 Ep]y’ atdnra óc oB[p])vorv BacAja- 

tovs 5° éfa]Aev Bpovrij [re «jai aifcAóevr. kepavvo. 

45. See Verdenius, review of Snell Lexikon, p. 250. Cf. Guazzoni Foà, p. 561. 

46. For this connotation, see Louis Moulinier, Le Pur et Pimpur dans la pensée des Grecs, 
Études et commentaires, 11 (Paris, 1952), 149 ff. Deichgräber underscored the con- 
tradiction (p. 691 and n. 1). But his solution was simply to weaken the translation to 
“starke.” 

47. For similar observations, see Guazzoni Foà, pp. 560 f. But the distinction she draws 
between the ethereal fire of Parmenides and the terrestrial fire of Homer and Empedocles is 
untenable. Also unconvincing is her suggestion that dz65Aos, “destructive,” is independent- 
ly derived from Saiw. 

48. The beneficent and luminous quality in the language of B10.2-3 eUayéos ... épya can 
be brought out through a comparison with a line from Euripides’ first Hippolytus: & 
Aaumpös aißnp jpépas 0° ayvov $dos (443 Nauck: Stob. 4.52.12). 

49. Theodor Bergk, Kleine philologische Schriften, ed. R. Peppmiiller (2 vols. Halle, 1884- 
86), 2, 71. 

so. Cf. “resplendent works,” Burnet, p. 177; "opere avvampante," Untersteiner, p. 
157; “strahlende (?),” Fränkel, Dichtung, p. 412. Calogero in Studi sull’ eleatismo considered 
it possible that the d- is intensive rather than privative; but he concluded that the most 
probable translation is “invisibili” (p. 52). Friedländer suggested (see Nachtrag to DK, 
Vol. 1, p. 497) that the word here means keyaAööndov, and he refers to schol. Hom. I. 
11.155 as evidence that the Greeks recognized two contrary meanings for dtónAos. But that 
scholion actually says: ‘“&tönAov is not peyæàdsnàov but dógAosov." 
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no right to postulate an exceptional meaning—indeed one with a force 
precisely contrary to what would be supported by the usage. Besides, 
the removal of the contradiction simply results in the opposite defect, 
that of tautology. 

Still, it would be wrong merely to give a translation under either (a) 
or (c) and leave the passage with no further comment. A flat contra- 
diction is past the point of an oxymoron or a paradox—it would be 
pointless. Is there perhaps a saving ambiguity which allows Bro.2-3 to 
be heard as a meaningful unit? 

The Italian scholar Guazzoni Foa has made the suggestion that the 
word as used by Parmenides is “‘polysemous,” involving a play both of 
the active sense “rendering unseen” against the passive "invisible" 
and of an &- privative against an à- intensive.5! She explains the effect 
as follows: “That which is strongly luminous renders other things 
invisible (because it blinds), and because of its great splendor its own 
works cannot be seen.” 5? This is an attractive interpretation, and it can 
be made stronger with two modifications: we need not exclude (as 
Guazzoni Foa does) the sense “destructive”; and we must determine 
the motivation for this play of multiple meanings. 

The sun, especially the sun of southern Italy, can very well be a 
destructive force. It can scorch the land, and burn the skin, and give 
sunstroke. (The Phaethon story is a familiar archetype of the destructive 
power of the sun.53) So Parmenides’ use of &iémAos in a double relation 
to “works” and to “the sun’s torch” is indeed polysemous, and con- 
veys at once the distinct senses of “‘so fiery as to be destructive,” “‘so 
brilliant as to eclipse other stars,” and “so bright as to be impossible to 
behold” (cf. "glary"). 

The rationale for the use of this multiply suggestive term can now 
be appreciated. In a nonphilosophical context the whole phrase 
Kabapas... aiönd« would have passed simply as an appropriately 
evocative statement of the idea, “‘you shall learn the mysterious works 
of the Sun's holy light.” It is, of course, this sense which saves B10.2-3 
from being a mere contradiction. But in the context of the “Doxa” the 

51. Pages 558-59, 562. 

52. Page 559. Cf. Calogero, Studi (p. 52 n. 2): “if at8qAos really means “that which 
renders invisible’ the allusion here could not be to anything other than the works of the 
sun insofar as it renders the other stars invisible with its appearance." 


53. Cf. Archilochus 63 (Diehl) “I hope the sun sears them (xaravavéer), piercing in its 
blaze (6fbs e&AMdprwv)”; also Empedocles B40 “sharp-shooting sun” (#Atos déuBedys). 
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tension between “the pure torch of the effulgent sun” and épy’ atönd« 
is not relieved. Mortals ate welcome to take this as a poctically charged 
and pious statement. But the Kouros perceives the message in the 
incipient contradiction: The sun which the words edayéos and Aapmados 
describe as peyadAdSnAos ot &piöndos, “ greatly evident, conspicuous," 54 
is also &t8mAos, “too bright to behold" and “too bright to allow any- 
thing else to be seen.” Moreover, the light, which is kadapdv, “pure,” 
and uv, “gentle,” is also &iôņàov, so ominously powerful as to be a 
dazzling, scorching, flagrant peril. It is not just the incipient contra- 
diction which points to the unreality of “the effulgent torch of the 
sun”; the very idea that the sun can be “Zoo bright to...” or “too 
powerful not to...” reminds us of the contrast with the real, which 
admits of no “more or less," no grades, no intensive qualification. 

If this analysis is correct, then we have correspondence between the 
descriptions of the moon and the sun: the one “shines by night, with 
a light not its own”; the other outshines all stars by day, and is too 
bright to be seen directly (we can only look at reflections of its light). 

The earth, the sun, and the moon are all given paradoxical descrip- 
tions—and paradox is what we should expect from the world of 
*Doxa." This use of paradox or of the oxymoron for a philosophic 
statement is better known from the fragments of Heraclitus. But it 
belongs with equal proptiety to the second part of Parmenides' poem. 
The doctrine of the coincidence of opposites, celebrated by Heraclitus 
as an extraordinary insight achieved by the man of reason, is rejected 
by Parmenides much more decisively than it could have been by the 
adversaries Heraclitus had envisaged—the “many” whom he scorned. 
Parmenides claims he can show that the mortals’ own view is unstable, 
and can easily lapse into Heracliteanism.55 And so through the goddess 
he makes the mortals speak the very language which they find absurd 
and mystifying when it comes from Heraclitus.56 


54. See above, n. 50. 

55. Cf. Cherniss, “ The Characteristics and Effects of Presocratic Philosophy,” p. 337: 
“ Heraclitus had made explicit what was implicit in all the theories of a changing world... 
Parmenides saw this, that the opinions of all men were unconscious and unsystematic 
Heracliteanism.” 

56. I note three more instances of expressions with the force of an oxymoron: B10.4 
épya . . . wepidorre, “wandering works” (épya has the connotation of accomplishment, which 
is negated by wepidorra); B8.57 pey’ éAadpóv, “greatly slight”; B10.6 &yovo' emeönoe, 
“driving she shackled.” 
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Ambiguity in the Contraries 


Unequivocal contrast and incipient contradiction or paradox are the 
two extremes in the tension between truth and mortal opinions in the 
second part of the poem. Most of the passages fall in between. They 
exploit concealed or deceptive ambiguity. This can be shown both for 
the attributes of the two cosmic contraries and for the governing 
principles and basic concepts of the “Doxa” as a whole. With regard 
to the contraries, the clearest and most direct way to present the data 
is again in the form of a table. 

In the first column of Table (5), on pp. 242-43, I have collected the 
passages of “ Doxa” that present the two contraries and their respective 
attributes. The order from (i) to (iv) under each of the A (Light) and B 
(Night) sections aims to capture the correspondence between descrip- 
tions of the two contraries. In the second column I collect from the 
first part of the poem (including the proem) passages which refer to the 
eov, or to something closely associated with the éóv. These are aligned 
with passages of the first column to which they show verbal affinity. 
Viewed in this alignment, they present cases of parallelism which would 
encourage us to think that one or both of the contraries in “Doxa” is 
modeled on the éóv of “Truth.” In the third column I collect passages 
from the first part which tend to suggest that the contrary described on 
the corresponding line in the first column has the status of “what-is- 
not." The third column contains, accordingly: (a) explicit or implicit 
references to “what-is-not,” or to something closely associated with it; 
(b) references to the éóv which sharply contrast with the description in the 
corresponding line of the first column. Generally speaking, the passages 
in the second column support a “good sense,” i.e. association with the 
éóv, and the passages in the third column a “bad sense,” i.e. association 
with what-is-not, for the contraries respectively. 

What is immediately striking about Table (5) is that Parmenides 
balances the descriptions that point up the positive aspects of Light 
with descriptions that do the same for Night. In fact, even though a 
priori the positive associations of Light are undeniable,?? in the actual 
text of Parmenides' poem they are rather indirect, for they presuppose a 
parallelism between the language of light and revelation in the proem 
and the language of the &öv. The positive associations of Night (grave, 


57. See Lloyd, Polarity, pp. 42, 48, 80. 
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firm, full, tight), on the other hand, can be traced directly to the de- 
scription of óv in B8. Notice also that it would be one-sided to stress 
the affinity of Light as illumination with the édv.59 Parmenides’ Light is 
also “fire,” “color-play” (cf. B8.41), the bearer of "vigor" and “im- 
pulse” (cf. B11.3), and something which “bursts forth” (Br2.1)—all 
of which are marks of unreality. 

Table (5) presents, further, the multiple meanings of the attributes 
of Light and Night. As we know from usage, the terms aifépiov and 
qv, assigned by Parmenides to Light, each admit of two distinct 
meanings, either of which could be relevant in the context of “Doxa.” 
Similarly admissible are the three meanings of the attribute éAedpóv. 
Correspondingly for Night, usage suggests two relevant meanings for 
the attribute &wßpıdes, two for adaés, and three for mvewov. (The dis- 
tinctions are shown in Table [5] by the letters "a," "b," and "c.") 
Because of this multiplicity of meanings, the correspondence between 
the attributes is not one-to-one, and this results in multiple relations of 
contrariety. Thus ai@dpiov in the sense of “heavenly” is opposed to 
ep. fpiOés, “ down-pressing," but in the sense “bright-making” to ddaés 
or &javrov, “obscure.” Allowing for some additional (but quite natural) 
differentiations of nuance or connotation (for example, drawing out the 
implicit meaning, “subtle, of thin texture” in ai@dpiov), the multiple 
relations of contrariety suggested by Parmenides' table of opposites 
are presented schematically in Table (5A). 

Horizontal lines represent primary, slanted lines secondary con- 
trariety. Note that if there were a clear semantic contrariety between 
edadpov and ada.es-abarrov the scheme would be perfectly one-three for 
each of the opposites. Because of these multiple relationships, repre- 
sented by the crisscrossings, the Parmenidean table of contraries is felt 
as essentially a dualism of two popdal, “forms.” And because of this 
essential dualism, positive or negative associations, or equivocity, in the 
case of one of the attributes are transferred to its other two cognates. 
The result is that the whole of each side is felt as equivocally charac- 
terized as both positive (modeled on the óv) and negative (modeled on a 
denial of the &öv). Symptomatic of the ambivalence which affects either 
side is the fact that nov and mukwóv appear on opposite sides, whereas 
both seem to have positive associations (see Aliii] and B[iv] in Table 


59. Guthrie commits this error (Vol. 2, pp. 55-57). But Mansfeld is more cautious: see 
esp. p. 139. 
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TABLE (54) ONE-MANY CONTRARIETY OF THE ÁTTRIBUTES 
oF LIGHT AND NIGHT 


aiBépiov 


“tight, constricted” 
> 4 , 
éhadpov TUKLVÓV 
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[5], above, and note the equality sign interrupting the slanted line 
between the two terms in Table [5 A]). 

Ambivalence, affecting some of the pairs, is not uncommon in 
schemes of contrariety.6° Parmenides, however, is not merely repro- 
ducing a feature of traditional or current schemes for the sake of 
verisimilitude. He is reproducing zbe feature which prompted him to 
ask for a decisive distinction between “is” and “is not." The character 
of mortals as öikpavor, “two-headed,” is projected in the ambivalence 
that pervades their own table of cosmic opposites. 


Bro: The Ambiguity of dors 


I now turn to examine the ambiguity in statements which involve the 
basic concepts or governing principles of the “Doxa.” These are the 
passages which are usually recorded as cases of similarity between 
the “Doxa” as a whole and “Truth.” It is always, of course, a case 
of deceptive similarity, a similarity-with-a-difference. Bro (which also 
features the oxymoron with didyAa) shows this well and can be con- 
veniently studied as a unit. 

The fragment as a whole has the tone of the programmatic statements 
at the end of the proem. We get no less than three promises of an ex- 
planation: Bro.1 eion, 10.4 wevon, 10.5 eiojaers, “you shall learn.” The 
revelation is twofold, as can be seen by the structure of the passage 
(punctuated by the particles re-re, kai-kai, re-kai, re-kai). As noted 
first by Heinimann,®! the passage involves a series of four pairs in 
coordination: 


60. 
61. 


A 
the dvars of the aether. 


wherefrom they arose (é£eyé- 
vovro, Scil. *the works of the 
sun”). 


the dvoıs of the moon. 


. Wherefrom it (scil che sky) 


arose (edv). 


See Lloyd, pp. 46, 62. 
Nomos und Physis, pp. 90 f. 


B 
the signs (ojpore) in the aether. 


the works (épyo) of the sun's 
torch. 


the works (épya) of the moon. 


how driving Constraint 
shackled him to hold the 
bounds (zreipar’) of the stars. 
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There can be little doubt that the two columns involve coordinate 
elements.62 On the left we have $Vo: understood dynamically as 
growth, on the right ongoing processes or activities (épya or opara, 
the latter here, clearly, “portents, omens, signals for action"). Yet the 
three “you shall learn” also activate the sense of “nature” or “es- 
sence” in the three dv- words of column A,®3 and so in the column as a 
whole. The ambiguity is intrinsic to the passage,®* and deliberate.“ You 
shall learn the $o and the works of . . ." sounds like “you shall learn 
aAndeıa and her #rop.” But to the goddess and to the Kouros they are 
worlds apart: as far apart as timeless reality and temporal process. In 
effect, Parmenides is telling us that mortals turn the legitimate quest for 
aAndeıc into a misguided adventure after “origins” and “works.” 65 

There is a similar effect in the phrase “how driving Constraint 
shackled him.” Naturally, this sounds like an echo of the statements 
involving Constraint and her congeners in “Truth.” But note this 
difference: The Constraint of “Truth” was an agent of containment 
and maintenance; the phrase &yovo’ ézréómoev ’Avaykn, “driving Con- 
straint shackled,” makes one think of a very different figure—an 
’Avayrn who drives her victims from yokes or collars around their 
necks, 66 


Ambiguity in the Basic Concepts of “ Doxa” 


Bio is a good case in point of similarity-with-a-difference between 
“Truth” and “Doxa.” But, once again, the most direct way of 


62. The dvas of 1A and ¿$u of 4A must represent the same concept, and this must also 
be true of $a in 3A and é£eyévovro in 2A, both of which are paired with &py« in B: Cf. 
Heinimann, pp. 90 f. On the other side, 4B clearly refers to works being performed by the 
sky. For oñuera in 1B see above, Chapter 1, n. 40, and note that “signs in the aether" and 
“bands of stars” (cf. Aetius in DK A37, and Taran, pp. 240 ff.) are two alternative 
descriptions with the same reference. So in addition to being “portentous works" the 
signs in the aether are “wheeling works.” Heinimann notes (pp. 90 f.) that the structure of 
the fragment is AB-BA-BA-AB and notes an alteration of the form a-b-a-b (noun and verb 
expressions) under A against a pattern B-a-a-B (with épya as the two a’s) under B. 

63. Heinimann goes too far in saying that ¢v¥ois does not mean “Wesen” or “Natur” 
here (p. 91 n. 2). On the other hand, it is equally wrong to give one of these translations 
alone (so Taran, p. 165; Guthrie, Vol. 2, p. 60). In this case, as in others, the disagreement 
among scholars highlights and underscores an ambiguity which is built into the text. 

64. Cf. Mansfeld, p. 189. 

65. The vos of B16.1 is embedded in a similar context of ambiguity: see the discussion 
of B16, below. 

66. See the discussion of the phrase ¿yeu dváyxy in Schreckenberg, Ananke, ch. 1, and 
note the pictorial illustrations in the Appendix of his book. 
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presenting all the evidence is in the form of a table. Table (6) gives on 
the left all the passages that show verbal resemblance (inviting a 
favorable interpretation) with passages from “Truth,” which appear 
on the right. Often the key word, the one that marks the radical differ- 
ence, appears either on the left or on the right or in both columns. 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


TABLE (6) SIMILARITIES-WITH-A-DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


“Doxa” AND “TRUTH” 


8.55 ékpivavro Béuas, “they distin- 
guished with respect to body”; 8.56 
Edevro | xwpis am’ adAjaAwv, “they 
posited apart of one another"; cf. 
12.1 aupos dxprow, “of unmixed 
fire.” 


8.55 f. omar’ ¿0evro, “they posited 
signs," 19.3 karéÜevr' énionpov, “they 
laid down as an attached sign"; cf. 
10.1 f. rà r &valBép. . . . of)paro, "the 
signs in the aether." 


8.57 f. énvrà mávrooe rwirov | v 8’ 
érépo pů Trwùróv, “in every way the 
same with itself but not the same 
with the other," 8.58 xar’ av70, “in 
itself." 


8.60 Sidxoopoy éowóra, “a seeming 
disposition” (see above, pp. 230 f.), 
19.1 xara Sofav, “in accordance with 
what was deemed acceptable.” 

9.3 wav mÀéov Eoriv ópo0, “all is full 
together," 11.1 mAjvraı, “are filled"; 
cf. 16.4 Tò yap mAdov éari vonpa, “for 
thought is the full." 


9.4 lowy duborepwv Emei ovderépw 
péra pndév, “both equal, since to 
neither does Nothing have a share.”’67 


67. See above, Chapter 3. 


Sec above, Table (4), right column, 
(xv). 


8.2 raum 9' emi ojpar’ Eacı, “and on 
it (scil. the route) there are signs.” 


See above, Table (4), right column, 
(iv); cf. 8.36 f. oddév... AAO srápe£ 
ToU éóvros, “nothing else except 
what-is." 


1.32 Öoriuws, “acceptably” (see 


Chapter 8, above). 


8.4 oiov, “whole,” 8.5 f. opo «àv | 
év, “all of it together one," 8.6 
cvvexyés, “‘cohesive,” 8.24 má» 8 
ép.mÀeóv. Eorıv Eövros, “and all of it is 
full of what-is” ; cf. comparison with 
a sphere, and 8.25 £uvexes way, “all of 
it cohesive,” 8.25 éóv yap éóvr 
meidle, “what-is consorts with 


what-is.” 


8.22 mav ¿oru ópotov, “all of it is 
equal, alike,” 8.46 f. oUre yàp oUk éóv 
éoTt, TÓ kev mavor piw ikvetaÜo | els 
ópuóv, "for there neither is what-is- 
not, which might prevent it from 
reaching the same [i.c. sameness]." 
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(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(x) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 


(xv) 


(xvi) 


10.1 ff. elon... wevon... eldyoes... 
ws, “you shall learn how,” 11.1 râs, 
“how,” 19.1 oörw, “in this manner.” 


10.1 ff. dvow... čpya, “the nature 
and works.” 


10.7 eipar’ &arpov, “the bands of 
the stars"; cf. implication of spherical 
universe in 1o, 11, 12, and especially 
11.2 f. OoÀuumos éoxaros, “the outer- 
most heaven." 

12.3 daipwy 1) wavra kußepvä, “a god- 
dess piloting all things,” 12.4 sávrg... 
&pxet, “she rules in every way.” 


12.4 orvyepoio rókov, "of hateful, 
abominable birth." 


12.4 pigios Gpxec meumovo’ dpaev ÜfjÀv 
a Ld > 3 , T cc 

YNY TO T EVAVTIOV auTis, she rules 

over mixing, dispatching the female 

to have intercourse with the male, 

and contrariwise.” 


12.2 pera ÔÈ... terat aloa, “and 
through them a due portion is dis- 
charged” ;68 cf. 18.3 temperiem ser- 
vans, * maintaining proper proportion 
of mixture." 

13 "Epwra, “Love”; cf. the goddess 
of intercourse in 12. 

16.2-4 r0 yap auro | éarw mep dpoveet 
peàéwv ios avOpdrocow | kai m&cw 
Kai mavri: TO yap mÀéov oti vonpa. 
**For it is the same that the nature of 
the limbs apprehends among men, 
both all and each. For thought is the 
full." 


19.1 Kal vvv čacı, “and now are,” 19.2 
relevrnoovan, “will come to an end.” 
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1.28 mudeodu, “to learn," 8.31 
pabyceat...ws, “you shall learn 
how,” 2.3 dmws éorw re koi ws, “that/ 
how it is and that/how”’; cf. 2.5, 8.2, 
8.9. 

(See above, p. 247) 


8.26 év meipacı deouwv, “in the 
bounds of fetters,” 8.31 weiparos, “of 
a bond," 8.42 weipas múparov, “an 
outermost boundary”; cf. compari- 
son with a sphere. 


Cf. the daiuwv and the Heliades as 
guides in the proem. 


8.21 Tùs yeveoıs pev &néafeora:, “and 
so birth has been quenched." 

8.25 édv yàp éóvri meAdla, “for what- 
is consorts with what-is”; cf. 1.1 f. 
L4 , LET ` et , 

ócov T? Emi upos ixdvor | meumor, 
* conveyed me as far as heart might 
reach." 


Cf. the character of what-is main- 
tained by Dike-Themis-Moira, and 
8.48 &ovàov, “inviolate.” 


2.4 lleoüs kéAevÜos, "the route of 
Persuasion” (see Chapter 6, above). 


Cf. 3, 4, 8.34 ff. (See below, pp. 253 ff.) 


8.5 viv €or, “it is now,” 8.32 ovK 
&reAeórgrov, “not incomplete.” 


In row (i) we find that the mortals practice a «picts, “separation,” and 
a placing ywpis, “apart.” But unlike the radical «pioıs between “is” 
and “is not” of “Truth,” which is a logical «pious, what we get here is 
a physical separation: not Adyw but Sduas. Indeed, as we learn in B12 
(cf. [x]-[xiti] in the table) the physical separation is perfect only at the 


68. See Taran, p. 237. 
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outer limits of the universe. In (iii) we see that the «pioıs of “Doxa” is 
not between exhaustive or contradictory alternatives, but between 
contraries. The correct formula for reality is “in every way the same 
with itself and not the same with anything else.” In Greek the italicized 
clause would be pydevi de &AMw rwürov. Instead, we get the weaker 
TQ 8 Erepw un rwürov. The distinction is between coordinate entities, 
as we can see immediately from the pronouns which appear on the left 
in (i), (iii), and (vi). But the distinction between what-is and what-is-not 
is between entity and nonentity—a distinction 2020 caelo.6° 

The word oyuara (see row [ii]) was used in “Truth” with reference 
to pointers to the bounds of reality. In “Doxa” it is used with reference 
to the various manifestations of the dualism. But whereas in the first 
case the oara are pictured as lying along the route to the édv, so that 
our activity is limited to taking note of them, in “Doxa” the oara 
have been “‘posited,” and “‘laid down,” and superadded. 

Especially interesting is the play with the idea of “fullness” as shown 
in (v). In “ Truth” fullness appears as a corollary of the wholeness, 
simplicity, and indivisibility of what-is. The filling action is pictured as 
directed from the center out, as an overflow which has to be contained 
by “bounds.” But in “Doxa” things get full in the manner in which one 
fills a container: from the outside. The fullness is induced by the action 
of the mixing goddess, as we see in row (xii). The same concept is 
given opposite interpretations in the two parts of the poem. In the 
first it functions as an expression of simplicity and unity, in the second 
as an expression of duality and confusion. This motif of fullness is 
developed further in B16; but this important fragment deserves, as I 
indicate in (xv), separate comment. 

We already saw how Parmenides exploits the ambiguity of the term 
gvors in Bro. In (vii) I show the parallel ambiguity in the adverbs of 
manner. In “Truth” they are embedded in the context of the quest for 
reality; they serve to introduce the timeless “how” of the what-is.7° 
This quest is still being felt in “Doxa,” but it has been reduced to 
something more common and homely: the “how” expresses an 
historical or cosmogonical curiosity. 

The proofs of B8 culminated in the comparison of what-is with a 


69. For a fine discussion of this contrast, see Mansfeld, pp. 131 ff.; cf. above, Chapter 5. 
Cf. also Lloyd, p. 23 and n. 1. 
70. Cf. above, Chapter 2. 
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“well-rounded sphere.” As we see in (ix), the comparison becomes 
reified in the “Doxa.” The world is literally a gigantic physical sphere, 
ot a nesting of rings: the “outermost boundary” has now become the 
shining “outermost heaven”; the “bands” or “bounds,” which ex- 
pressed the perfection or actuality of what-is, have now been projected 
as physical “bands” (the rings or wheels of the stars). 

Fundamental to the doctrine of “ Truth,” as we saw, was the idea of 
the quest, which brought with it the vocabulary of journey and guid- 
ance. This quest is a relationship between two different orders or levels: 
mind and reality. In the passages to which (x) and (xii) refer we find 
again a "goddess" who “pilots” and “dispatches” (the same words 
are used which appeared in the first part). But her role is mundane: she 
is no longer the mediator between the real and man, but a force that 
induces the wordly contraries to come together in mixture or inter- 
course. Moreover, whereas the real is “‘as far as heart might reach,” the 
charges of the goddess in “Doxa” are pictured as reluctant partners. 
Since they are contraries, they would naturally tend to be apart, and the 
idea is reinforced by the phrase, “of abominable birth." 

As shown in (xi), the adjective orvyepós carries double meaning. At 
the public and ordinary level it is understood immediately as a reference 
to the pains of childbirth, the unhappy consequence of a union of 
contraries.?! But the goddess and the Kouros are aware of this as a refer- 
ence to the flagrant impropriety of birth, which has to be “quenched.” 72 
Moreover, the pairing of “hateful birth" with pigs, “inter- 
course,” works like an oxymoron. “Intercourse” is traditionally 
something diXov, “lovable,” or drAorys, “love,” itself. That the goddess 
of mixture should preside over “abominable birth and intercourse”? is 
a signal (like vuxridaeés) of the unreality of the whole process. Heraclitus 
would have declared openly, “pleasure is pain.” But mortals express 


71. Other associations may also be involved: childbirth was considered ritually impure 
(Erwin Rohde, Psyche: The Cult of Souls and Belief in Immortality among the Greeks, tr. 
W. B. Hillis [London, 1925], p. 295 and n. IX, 72); Frankel finds in the adjective the ex- 
pression of a negative attitude toward heterosexual love (Dichtung, p. 414 n. 32). But with 
the word being cervyepós (rather than something with the force of “unholy” or “impure”’) 
a more likely association is with the motif of hatred between generations, as we know it 
from Hesiod's Theogony (138, 155, cf. Paul Seligman, The “Apeiron” of Anaximander: A 
Study in the Origin and Function of Metaphysical Ideas (London, 1962], pp. 103 £.). 

72. But some editors would (once again) expunge the ambiguity by emending the text 
to read opvyepoio (Bergk, Kl. Schr., 2, 82) or by simply giving the translation “painful” of 
opvyepés without the benefit of emendation (so Untersteiner, p. 161; Taran, p. 166). 
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this more timidly, through a noncommittal “and,” which allows the 
paradox to remain below the surface. 

Indeed, the goddess of mixture is herself a projection of mortal in- 
decision. Mortals make a physical «pious, but the things they distinguish 
are not complete, self-contained entities. So they soon find themselves 
reversing the original decision by postulating a certain goddess as 
agent of mixing. B12 gives a physical model of this reversal. The outer- 
most rings are pure fire; then come rings of night with just a “due 
portion” of fire showing through; but in the middle there is general 
(z&vry) mixture, under the goddess’ prodding. Translated into logical 
terms: mortals made a «pious, “separation,” but not of contradictoties, 
rather a half-hearted one of contraries, which lapses into Heracliteanism. 

Also fundamental to the doctrine of “Truth” are the ideas of Justice 
and wiorıs. The real is “faithful” and “compliant.” It is loov, “equal,” 
insofar as it is ópotov, “alike,” or self-contained, self-congruent, and 
self-consistent. If one were to speak of the real as “just,” the appro- 
priate definition of this term would have to be obtained from Plato or 
from a rationalist—it fulfills its own appointed role.73 If we now look 
at (vi) and (xiii), we find that the radical sameness of the édv has been 
translated into a democratic doctrine of icovouia, “equality in ap- 
portionment," in the ““Doxa”: 74 The contraries are described as “both 
equal”; fite is given a “due portion" in the mixed rings of the stars; 
and the Latin fragment mentions a Zemmperies which is to be observed. 

We should recall here that Peitho is also a personification of Aphro- 
dite. In (xiv) I have recorded a responsion which I find between the 
radical concept of Peitho in “Truth” and the merely physical con- 
ception of Love or Eros in “Doxa.” Indeed, it is interesting to note 
that the different aspects or faces of divine agency which appear in 
“Truth” have their secular counterpart in “Doxa.” To the guiding 
daiumv corresponds a goddess who “dispatches” and "pilots"; to 
Justice and Fate one who assigns “due portions”; to Constraint a 
“driving Constraint”; to Persuasion a goddess of Love, and Eros 
himself. 

Finally, in the passages of row (xvi) we can see how two of the most 
important concepts in the proofs of B8 become trivialized in the 
“Doxa.” The phrase “it now is” appears in B8.5 in a context which 


73. See above, Chapter 6. 
74. See above, Chapter 6, n. 48. 
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assigns it unmistakably the sense of tenseless reality; in Bro.r it ex- 
presses the historical present tense. Correspondingly, whereas the 
reà- words of B8 convey the sense of actuality and perfection, the verb 
relevrnoovaı in Bro.2 has the more prosaic significance of “they will 
die." 

It should be remembered that in all these cases the ambiguity 
achieves a number of effects. First, it shows us concretely that mortals 
are aware (if only subconsciously) of their commitment to reality. 
Second, the ambiguous character of the language shows why they are 
misled into thinking that they have reached truth. Third, it shows 
mortals as being indecisive, “‘two-headed,” and ambivalent; they go 
only part of the way to reality, and then turn back. Finally, it serves as 
irony on the part of the goddess and Parmenides, at the expense of 
mortal do£aı. 


Bró: “Wandering” and “Fullness” 


Perhaps the most effective use of ambiguity is in B16. It is now 
generally agreed that the correct text is: 


€ ` ° , ° xy ^ , , 
ws yap ék&oror. EXEL kpücıs weAdwy moAvmAeykrov, 
TWS vóos avOpwro.ot TapéoTHKEY* TO yap aurd 
x a [4 ; , > , 
Eorıv Orrep bpoveeı ueAécv dios &vÜpcrmrowuw 
` ^ ` /. ` ` A , ° ` , 75 
Kal TÊOW Kal MAVT’ TO yap TÀéov oTt vong. 


The simplest and most convincing syntactical construction of these 
lines is the one given by Tarán.76 He translates: 


For as at any time the mixture of the much wandering body is, 
so does mind come to men. For the same thing is that the nature 
of the body thinks in each and all men; for the full is thought.77 


With most critics Tarán interprets the fragment as a physiological 
theory of thought: 


In each and all men, what the constitution of the body thinks is the 
same, for the full is thought. The body, of the individual and of 


75. So Taran, pp. 168-70. Mansfeld keeps the accusative xp&ow of the MSS. He then has 
to postulate vóos or "the goddess ” (he favors the latter) as subject of &xeı (pp. 175-85). With 
either subject &xeı must carry an unusual sense. Tarán's solution is clearly preferable. 

76. Cf. pp. 168-70, and 253-58. Hölscher’s construction (Anfängliches, pp. 112-17) is 
similar, except that he translates adré as demonstrative and +ó zÀéor as “das Überwiegende." 

77. Page 169. 
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humanity as a whole, thinks the same, i.e. rò zAéov. That is, when- 
ever a given ratio of Light and Night is present in the body the 
same thought would result, since thought is the result of the whole 
mixture. Consequently, thought would be automatically deter- 
mined by whatever is present in the body at any given moment.78 


The poets had spoken of the mind of men as determined by what Zeus 
sends from day to day, and Parmenides gave a naturalistic version of 
this commonplace within the framework of “Doxa.” 79 

This is correct so far as it goes. Within the framework of Tarán's 
interpretation, I would only propose some minor changes in the 
translation. It is not quite correct to say “the same thing," for the 
identity is one of state or condition, not a numerical identity. (Later I 
will add a modification to this.) The term duos should be translated 
“constitution” (which is Tarán's own translation in his comment cited 
above), considering that the phrases koá&ow welewv and ueÀ)éov dyoıs 
function in the same way in the fragment, and that the dynamic con- 
notation of the stem du-, “growth,” is probably in the foreground.» 
With these changes (or without them) the direct statement of B16 is 
captuted adequately by Tarán's translation and comment. 

But the Greek words have a background of associations which 
Tarán's analysis leaves unexplored. To begin with, the ambiguity of 
70 mAeov should not be ignored. There has been considerable discussion 
as to whether the relevant sense is “the more" or “the full." But the 
idea of “the full,” at least if we should follow Taran in connecting the 
latter with “ratio,” cannot be isolated from that of “the more relatively 
to the Jess," 81 and so a choice between these two senses is not to be 
pressed in the present case. It is likely that the doctrine “thought is 
TO mhéov” derives whatever plausibility it had for Parmenides! audience 
not so much from philosophical theorizing, but from familiar lin- 
guistic usage. In English we say “I would rather... .” (etymologically, 


78. Page 258. 

79. Cf. Tarán, pp. 253 f. One more passage from Homer might be added to the record 
of similia, Od. 2.124-25 : oppa ke keivn robrov Syn vóov, dv rıva oi viv | ev arígeco: Tebeo Ücol. 

80. In conformity with the use of dats in Bro the precise sense in B16 would seem to 
be one of a “growing together” or “composure.” Cf. Empedocles B63 dAA& &iéomracrot 
peAéov dio. But the sense of “inner reality” also plays a role, as I show shortly hereafter. 

81. Tarán recognizes that his interpretation “does not nullify Theophrastus’ statement 
that thought would be different if what prevails is the hot (Fire or Light) or the cold 


(Night)" (p. 258). 
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“I would sooner,” cf. French p/utét). The corresponding Greek idiom 
uses Aeov, “more,” and can serve to express an opinion or belief as 
well as a preference: zÀéov éjepé of yvooum, “he inclined rather to the 
belief.” 82 The view that the actual or final thought or preference is the 
one which “prevails” or “dominates” is built into the semantics of 
Greek, as well as in that of other Indo-European languages, and Par- 
menides is exploiting the familiarity of this view in saying “thought is 
TO TÀéov." As I will show shortly, some important associations of rò 
vÀéoy = “the full," established in linguistic usage, are also involved. 
But in the context of B16 these point away from the commonplace 
toward a specifically Parmenidean doctrine. First let me focus on some 
of the other words in the fragment. 

The adjective zoA/mA«ykros, “much tossed about” or “much led 
astray,” suggests immediately that there is more than physiological 
psychology to the fragment. The word makes us think of the vAa«ros 
voos, “distracted mind" (B6.6), of mortals,33 and it activates the motif 
of the-journey. The effect is strengthened by the use of the word 
p.éAeo, “limbs,” for the human frame (cf. “body” in the translation 
above). The combination “limbs much led astray” 84 has the emotive 
force of “weary limbs of a luckless traveler." 85 Note further that the 
phrase vóos mapeorykev, “mind comes,” is actually an instance of the 
idiom maæpioræcĝa, “to come into one's head, to occur to one.” 86 The 
idiom views thought as a completely passive process,87 something 


82. Hdt. 8.100; cf. LSJ, s.v. mAeiwv, mAéov, II.2. 

83. Cf. Gregory Vlastos, “Parmenides’ Theory of Knowledge," Transactions of the 
"American Philological Association, 77 (1946), 69; Frankel, Wege, pp. 175 and 176 n. 3; Boeder, 
Grund und Gegenwart als Frageziel der frühgriechischen Philosophie, pp. 128 ff. 

84. It should be noted that ueAéwv moAvmA&ykrwv taken by itself admits of another 
translation as well, viz. “of the wretched (miserable, luckless) wanderers.” In Homer the 
adjective uéAeos means “‘vain, useless, idle, empty” (see Cunliffe, s.v.). But after Homer 
it appears with reference to men in the sense given above, especially in tragedy: see LSJ, 
S.v., and cf. pedeorabifs, peAedmovos, and peAedppwv. The word xp&ais in line 1 makes this 
translation of ueAéov unlikely. But the homonymous form might have been felt as a dis- 
tant echo, and this may account for Parmenides’ choice of péAea for “limbs, body” in- 
stead of the more common vía. 

85. Recall that Odysseus is moàúràaæyxros (Od. 17.511), that he is introduced in the 
opening lines of the Odyssey as os éa soMa | rAcyyOn, and that moàúràas is one of his 
epithets. 

86. Cf. LSJ, s.v. mapiornpı, B, IV. 

87. Cf. Vlastos, “ Parmenides’ Theory," p. 69: “ This extraordinary notion of the corpse- 
like passivity of sense perception . . .” 
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which happens or occurs. This is the converse of the conception of 
thought as a “quest,” a directed search. To be more specific: vóos 
mapeotnkev is the converse of Eorı voety, “is there to think, to know” 
(B8.34). Note finally that the syntax of the first two lines is that of the 
Homeric simile: “even as (ws)... even so (ræs) . . .” To notice this is 
to realize that the fragment does more than posit a causal dependence 
of the state of mind on the state of the body. It likens the occurrence of 
thought among men to the varying states (xp&ows éxaorore) of “limbs 
much tossed about." Once again we hear that human thought is a 
mAavn. But now we are also told that it is a «päoıs, a “confusion” or a 
“muddle,” which amplifies the charge of Sixpavor, “two-headed,” and 
dxpira dda, “hordes of no discernment,” leveled against humanity in 
B6. 

What I have discussed so far are negative aspects of B16: they belong 
with the record of contrasts between “Truth” and the “Doxa.” But 
the remarkable fact is that in the second and third sentences of the 
fragment there are also positive aspects. If the second sentence had been 
preserved in isolation, we would feel justified to place it in the context 
of “Truth.” Tarán's translation is very revealing in this connection: 
“For the same hing is that the nature of the body thinks in each and all 
men." 88 If we hear ofa certain “same thing” that is the object of thought 
of “the individual and of humanity as a whole," 8° can we resist the 
implication that this “same thing” is rò óv? Of course, Parmenides 
did not say “same thing," but simply “same,” and the correct para- 
phrase of the direct meaning is “same state" or “same condition." 
Still; there remains an uncanny similarity both in wording and in 
syntax between B16 and such lines as B5, B4, and B8.34 ff. 

Indeed a number of scholars have stressed this affinity of B16 with 
statements concerning the relation of mind to reality, or with passages 
involving the idea of “fullness” in the first part of the poem.?? But one 
can easily go too far in this direction. The similarities can seduce us 
into treating the epistemology and metaphysics of “ Doxa” as the next 
best thing to the epistemology and metaphysics of “ Truth”—against 


88. Page 169 (italics mine). 

89. Taran, p. 258. 

9o. Cf. Frankel, Wege, pp. 177 ff.; Deichgräber, p. 699; Untersteiner, pp. cxcix-ccx; 
Jean Bollack, “Sur deux fragments de Parménide (4 et 16)," Revue des études grecques, 70 
(1957), 66-71; Loenen, Parmenides, Melissus, Gorgias, pp. 50-60. 
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Parmenides' express warning to the contrary.?! These similarities have 
even nurtured the extreme thesis that B16 actually belongs to the first 
part.92 At the other extreme, one may ignore these verbal echoes as 
only accidental, and then proceed to a physio-psychological inter- 
pretation of B16 without further comment.?3 But this would be to deny 
verbal features which are in no way esoteric, and which have repeatedly 
drawn the attention of modern readers. 

In yet one mote case, we find that what is reflected in modern 
scholarship as a controversy in interpretation is actually an ambiguity 
intrinsic to the text. B16 does three things: Openly and directly it 
gives a physiology of thought; indirectly it censures human thought as 
“wandering” and “confusion”; but it also gives subtle reminders of 
the proper relationship between mind and reality. Recall how this 
relationship was presented in B8.34 ff.: 


And the same thing is to be thought/known and is wherefore the 
thinking. For not without what-is, to which it stands committed, 
will you find thinking. For no other thing, but what-is, either is or 
will be. . . . With reference to this have all names been spoken such 
as mortals posited. 


If we interpret B16.2-4 on this model, what we hear is that the ois of 
the bodily frame for each and all men ópovée: that very same thing, the 
what-is. This radical reorientation of the sentence as a whole is matched 
by a shift in the meaning of the two words I have left untranslated. The 
noun dvoıs now assumes the meaning of “inner essence, inner reality.” 
And the verb dpovéew recovers its proper and global sense of “to mind," 
which combines intellect, volition, and affect. Deep inside, each and all 
men think and desire (cf. Signos, “ quest”) the same thing. 

But the most interesting shift appears in the final line, with the word 
TÀéov. As indicated in Table (6), row (v), the idea of fullness plays 

91. This is true, in varying degrees, of the interpretations by all of the authors mentioned 
in the preceding note. Bollack's account (which draws specifically on the similarity between 
B4 and B16) goes furthest in reconciling “Doxa” with “Truth.” He finds that rò mAeov in 
B16.4 refers to the “plénitude de ce qui est” (p. 69) and comments: “]es hommes, dans 
l'univers de leurs propre opinions . . .peuvent faire l'expérience d'un étre qui unit pensée et 


choses, qui est +ó éóv et qui est +ó zAéov, et devenir sensibles au reflet de l'Étre." (pp. 70 £.) 
Also: **la pensée, à défaut de contempler la perfection de l'Étre, peut saisir l'unité de ce 
qui est” (p. 71). 

92. Cf. Loenen, pp. 58-60. 

93. So Mansfeld, pp. 185-94; Taran, pp. 253-63; Guthrie, Vol. 2, pp. 67-70. 
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contrasting roles in the two parts of the poem. So when the goddess 
tells us “thought is the full” we think first of the full as a kpóois, a mix- 
ture externally induced. Yet the language rings with a radically different 
suggestion: “thought is the whole (cf. oöXov), the all-together-one (cf. 
ópo0 m&v ë), the cohesive (cf. ovveyes), the fullness of what-is (cf. 
EumAeov éóvros), the consorting of what-is with what-is (cf. B8.25). 
Parmenides is, in effect, telling us that “thought is fulfillment." This 
idiom is no less natural in Greek than it is in English. The verb 
vÀnpóc, “fill full of,” can be used with reference to the realization of 
what Îuuós, “spirit,” wants;?* it can also be used with reference to 
paying back a debt.95 The adjective zXjpgs can also be used with 
reference to psychological fulfillment,96 and it is well known that Plato 
(and others) projected this linguistic usage into a quasi-physiological 
theory.?7 The sense of “fulfillment, accomplishment" is well established 
for the verbs éxmAgpów?95 and Eexmiuming,?® both of which mean 
literally “to fill up.” Many of the contexts which are served by the reà- 
(accomplishment) words could also be served by one of the words with 
the root wAn-.1°° Correspondingly, one of the familiar ways of express- 
ing nonaccomplishment or nonrealization in Greek is through 
adjectives such as xeóvos, “empty, gaping,”!°! or xevds, “empty, 
void.” 102 These uses of xaövos and «evós are especially interesting 
because they figure in the vocabulary of pessimistic anthropology of the 
sixth- and fifth-century lyric poets. However, all of the uses to which I 
have referred are recorded for the fifth century or earlier, and we may 
assume that they were familiar to Parmenides. Given this pattern of 
linguistic usage, mA&ov comes to be very close conceptually to 
TereÀeouévov, “accomplished, perfect.” The phrase rò yap mÀéov ¿ori 
vonpa can also be understood as rò rereAeopévov Eori vonue, “thought 
is that which is realized.” 


94. Cf. LSJ, s.v., L2. 

95. Ibid. s.v., III.5. 

96. Ibid. s.v., 1.3. 

97. Cf. Gorg. 493a fi., Rep. 585a ff.; cf. also Empedocles Ags. The theory of Phil. 31b ff. 
and Tim. 64a ff. is more sophisticated. 

98. Cf. LSJ, s.v., L4. 

99. Ibid. s.v., II and III. 

100. One may thus speak of the fulfillment (745-) or of the accomplishment (reA-) of any 
of the following: uotpo, Üvuós, a dream, the length of a year, a curse, sacred rites. 

ror. Cf. LSJ, s.v., II. 

102. Ibid. s.v., L2. 
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Let me review this analysis of B16 as a whole by presenting in 
sequence translations which capture the different aspects of the frag- 
ment. First the direct statement: 


For such as is the state of mixture at each moment of the much- 
wandering limbs, even such thoughts occur to men. For it is the 
same [condition] that the nature of the limbs apprehends among 
men, both all and each. For thought is “the full” [and “the more” 
and “the rather"]. 


Next the mocking statement of human thought as “wandering” and 
“confusion”: 


For such as is the confoundment [or “the muddlement, mix-up, 
befuddlement"] at each moment of limbs much tossed about and 
led astray, even such thoughts come into the heads of men. For it is 
the same [confused complex] that the constitution of the limbs 
apprehends among men, both all and each. For thought is what 
preponderates [in the mixture]. 


And now the last two sentences with their radically different suggestion: 


For it is the same [thing, viz. “the what-is"] that the inner essence 
of the human frame apprehends, both for all mankind and in each 
man. For thought is what is fulfilled. 


I am not saying, of course, that Parmenides intended that we should 
read the passage three times, each time attending to a different pattern 
of associations. Nor that he intended that we should choose among 
these three possibilities, or that he wanted to leave us puzzled. The 
correct and openly intended meaning is the one given in the first 
translation. But he chose his language deftly, so as to create something 
like counterpoint: a dominant theme, a second theme similar to the 
first but with a different tonality, and a third theme which is the re- 
versal of the other two. 


“Doxa” as a Study in Deception 


I am prepared to allow that not all of the cases of contrast, similarity, 
play, ambiguity, and irony explored in this chapter have an equal 
claim to being intentional. A good many may well be accidents. But, 
as it has often been argued, the notion of “accident” in literature is 
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open-ended (as in ordinary life: a slip of the tongue is an accident, and 
yet it isn't). Certainly Parmenides did not consciously and program- 
matically design even a majority of the subtleties for which I have 
given evidence. He simply put himself in the frame of mind of a “ de- 
ceptive ordering of words." Translated into mental directives this 
would be: (a) Speak in the manner which is directly intelligible to 
ordinary mortals. (b) Speak in a way that indicates the felt attractiveness 
of what-is. (c) Also choose words that point toward what-is-not. (d) 
Choose words that have a familiar-but-incoherent and an unfamiliar- 
but-illuminating meaning. (e) Choose words that are equivocal even at 
the ordinary level. (f) Speak as an ironist, so as to give the lie to the 
mortals’ own beliefs. Something like this set of directives could have 
served as a controlling influence over his choice of vocabulary. 

The primary contribution of the analysis in this chapter is, of course, 
to the old question of the relation between “ Truth" and “ Doxa.” Why 
did Parmenides bother, after the proofs of B8, to append an exposition 
of “mortal opinions" that was actually longer than the first part? He 
did it as a case-study in self-deception, indecisiveness, and confusion. 
This does not contradict the usual reading of the “Doxa” as dialectical 
—in the sense of refutation. But it adds some depth to this view, and it 
accounts better for the detail and length of the exposition. Moreover, 
it tries to do justice to the many similarities between the two parts, but 
without mitigating the contrast between the “temper of eumeußhs 
truth” and “mortal opinions in which there is no true fidelity.” 


Poetry and the Speculative Use of Ambiguity 


But there are three further implications. The first concerns Par- 
menides’ status as a poet. He certainly did not compose the kind of 
poetry that the Romantics would have appreciated. Yet there is a 
rhetorical cleverness in his use of language. He can exploit pairings and 
contrasts, etymologies, associations, verbal conceits, and puns with at 
least as much relish, and often with as much success, as Heraclitus. Both 
men combine a philosopher’s interest in literal, original, and para- 
digmatic meaning, with something of the poet’s sensitivity to the 
psychological suggestiveness and acoustic associations of words. But 
whereas Heraclitus packs his observations into charged and luminous 
apophthegms, Parmenides uses his keen sense for language to trace out 
implications at length, to project alternative and related models of 
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his concepts, to establish multiple and systematic connections, and 
to detect and exploit ambiguity for the purpose of argument and 
tefutation. 

The second implication is of greater significance philosophically, for 
it concerns what might be called the “speculative” or “heuristic” use 
of ambiguity. As I have argued in this chapter, it is not enough to say 
that the “Doxa” is in a double relationship of contrast and similarity 
to "Truth"; we must also notice that the very words used in the table 
of contraries, or in expounding the basic assumptions and governing 
processes of “Doxa,” carry double meaning. In short, there are mul- 
tiple relations of homonymy between the two parts of the poem. What 
comes after the goddess’ warning is a case-study in the deception which 
mortals unwittingly practice on themselves. And so, those who ob- 
serve the warning and “pay heed” will get from the second part of the 
poem a semantic commentary on “Truth.” Cast in the form of an 
epilogue to the poem as a whole, this commentary would read some- 
what as follows: 

We must make a «xpiots—but not in the sense in which mortals do so 
(B8.5 5-56). The what-is is “unborn and unperishing ”—Pbut it is so in a 
radical sense of “nongenerable” and “nonperishable,” not in any 
sense which might imply its being in time. The what-is is “whole” and 
“full”—but not in the sense of a physical xp&ois or pigis, “mixture” 
(B9.3, B12, B16). It is *immobile"—but not in the sense of ponderous 
earth. It is rereAeopévov, “realized, accomplished, perfect"—but not in 
the sense of “coming to an end” (cf. B19.2 reAevr:joovo:). It is “well- 
rounded”—but without implying a distinction between “outermost,” 
“in-between,” and “center” (B12.1-3). It is held by “bands” (meipara) 
—but not in the sense in which physical things or the sky are so held 
(cf. B10.5—7, B12, A37). It is within the “bounds” of Justice—but not 
for the purpose of preserving equality with its rivals (cf. B9.4). It 
submits to Constraint—but one that is internal, not a "driving Con- 
straint” (Bro.6). It submits to Persuasion—but not in the sense of 
Aphrodite or Eros, who bring opposites together (B12.4, B13, B18). 
Indeed, there is a “quest” for it—but not in the sense in which one of 
two opposites is impelled to join its counterpart, rather in the sense of 
a commitment, a relationship of miorıs between our mind and reality. 

Of course, Parmenides did not have this semantic vocabulary. His 
solution was to wtite a didactic poem in two parts. In the second part 
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words occur in their familiar, ordinary meaning; but paradox and 
oxymoron are felt as incipient, and references to what-is-not are dis- 
guised all too thinly. In the first part there is logical consistency and 
rigor; but the words assume an unfamiliar and figurative sense. 

The third implication is an historical corollary to the second. It 
assigns to Parmenides a role in the development of the concept of 
“systematic ambiguity," or, more correctly, “systematic equivocity.” 103 
The suggestion will appear surprising at first blush, since the one author 
for whom this concept becomes central, Aristotle, repeatedly censures 
Parmenides for having failed to appreciate that “being is spoken of in 
many senses." 104 What Aristotle means, of course, is that there are no 
modes of reality or categorial distinctions within the domain of Par- 
menides’ what-is. This is perfectly sound as an interpretation, so far as 
it goes. But note that Aristotle's criticism does not exclude equivocity 
of a different genre: one which is correctly understood not as zpós &v 
homonymy, or “focal meaning," tos but as equivocity between different 
levels of knowledge. Homonymy is not only the Greek term for 
equivocation; it is also one of the words which express the relationship 
between particulars and Forms, images and originals, in Plato's meta- 
physics.106 The sense in which a particular is F and the sense in which a 
Form is F are not the same. If we overlook this, we are caught in the 
paradoxes of the Parmenides.1°7 It is precisely because this implies 
transcendence or ywpropds that Aristotle was anxious to supplant the 
Platonic concept of /eve/s of meaning with one of focal organization. 108 

We seem to have an early model of this Platonic conception in the 
dialogic practice of Socrates, or (to speak in terms of the actual literary 

103. It would be correct to say that in Parmenides there is ambiguity (a function of 
speech acts) because certain words and phrases are equivocal (a function of language 
elements). But nothing of importance would hinge on observing this otherwise helpful 
distinction in an analysis of “Doxa.” 

104. Cf. Phys. 1.185b20~30, Metaph. XIV.1089a1-15. 

105. Cf. Metapb. IV.1003a33 ff.; W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics (2 vols. Oxford, 
1953), 7, 256; G. E. L. Owen, “Logic and Metaphysics in Some Earlier Works of Aris- 
totle,” in Aristotle and Plato in the Mid-Fourth Century, ed. 1. Düring and G. E. L. Owen 
(Göteborg, 1960), pp. 163-90. 

106. Cf. Phaedo 78e, Parm. 133d3, Soph. 234b, Tim. 52a. 

107. See R. E. Allen, “Participation and Predication in Plato’s Middle Dialogues,” in 
Studies in Plato’s Metaphysics, ed. R. E. Allen (London, 1965), pp. 56-60. 

108. Allen was wrong to suggest: “‘‘Being’ is a zpos & equivocal; so too are the names 


of Forms" (p. 58 n. 1). Aristotelian homonymy is as different from Plato's as the latter's 
transcendent rationalism is different from the former's naturalism. 
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evidence), in the structure of the early, aporetic dialogues of Plato. 
Fallacy and equivocation in the context of these dialogues often point 
to an unstated but positive thesis. The disappointing conclusion at the 
end may even be identical verbally with a popular or traditional view 
criticized at the start. But the discerning listener or reader will notice 
that key terms have received (contextually) a fresh interpretation in the 
course of the argument, and that the lame conclusion may now serve as 
the homonymous vehicle of an important insight. 109 

It would now seem that this dialogic practice of Socrates was not the 
only source for Plato’s conception of homonymous and graded levels 
of understanding. The goddess of Parmenides’ poem was also one who 
had spoken as an ironist. 

109. See Rosamond Kent Sprague, Plato’s Use of Fallacy: A Study of the Euthydemus and 
Some Other Dialogues (London, 1962), pp. 80-87 and passim. 

The two contexts, of Socratic dialogue and of the Parmenidean poem, are interesting in 
yet another way. When modern philosophers (at least in the English-speaking countries) 
use the term "systematic ambiguity,” it does not cross their mind that there may be any 
connection with that other “ambiguity,” which is a favorite subject for literary critics. 
But in Plato’s Socratic dialogues and in Parmenides’ poem, the literary and systematic or 


speculative uses of ambiguity are closely connected, and a common origin for the two 
uses can be discerned. 


Appendix I: Parmenides’ Hexameter 


We must guard against the temptation to judge Parmenides' metrical crafts- 
manship by the standard of Jaws, “observed” or “violated,” of hexameter 
composition. Recent studies of the Homeric hexameter have taught us that 
with the exception of two hard and fast rules—(1) no long words ending with 
the third foot; (2) always a word ending with the sixth foot—the identity and 
character of this art form is determined by a system of tendencies toward, 
preference for, and avoidance of, certain metrical units (e.g. a word of the 
metrical shape v — vv) in different parts of the line. The norms of hexameter 
poetry are the tendencies of the poet to conform in his composition to a 
certain pattern of frequencies, and correspondingly the expectations on the 
part of his audience or readers that a certain pattern of frequencies will be 
realized. 

Of the two systems for the analysis of the early hexameter, Fránkel's! and 
Howard N. Porter's,? I have chosen the latter as a basis of comparisons with 
Parmenides because this enables me to draw on Porter's extensive statistics 
and tables. 

The comparison shows that Parmenides does have a good sense for the 
norms of hexameter composition. His lines show the “four-cola” structure 
with three preferred areas for ““caesurae” or word ends. The following table 
gives the figures for the twelve line-types which are possible, under Porter's 
analysis, for the 146 complete lines of the Parmenides fragments (I am not 
including the fragment from Plato's Theaetetus discussed in Chapter 7, in 
this figure). The second column shows these figures proportionately raised 
(approximately) to the scale of 1000; this allows comparison with Porter’s 
figures which are drawn to the scale of 1000. 

The comparison with Porter's data? reveals two major differences from the 
norms of the tradition: (a) The less common Bz (Porter) or “masculine” 
caesura (word end at the long of the third foot) appears with greater fre- 


I. Wege, pp. 100 ff.; Dichtung, p. 33. 
2. “The Early Greek Hexameter," Yale Classical Studies, 12 (1951), 3-63. 
3. Ibid., p. 51, Table I. 
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Line Type Number Number per 1000 
(approx.) 

I. A'BIC! 38 266 
2. A!IB!C? 8 56 
3. A1B2C! 27 189 
4. A!B2C2 4 28 
$. A?B!C! 6 42 
6. A2B1C? 2 I4 
7. A2B2C! 9 65 
8. A2B2C2 3 21 
9. À caesura missing II 73 
Io. B caesura missing 3 21 
II. C caesura missing 32 224 
I2. À & C caesurae missing 2 I4 
'Total 146 IOI$ 


quency in Parmenides than it does in the early hexameter. (b) Parmenides 
shows a marked preference for the more common A! (Porter) caesura (word 
end at the long of the second foot). À separate tabulation for B2, B7, and 
B8 (73 lines), on the one side, and of all the rest (75 lines), on the other, shows 
no significant contrast. There is, in other words, little difference in colometric 
structure between “logical” and "'narrative-mythical" passages in Par- 
menides. It is interesting to note that some of Parmenides' preferences and 
avoidances augment and exaggerate tendencies in the later epic texts 
(e.g. the Hymn to Hermes), while others go against the trend of the develop- 
ment of the hexameter, and exaggerate preferences and avoidances found 
only in the more “primitive” forms of the hexameter.* So even though Par- 
menides does have an ear for the four-cola structure of the hexameter, his 
lines must have sounded (I am speaking strictly of metrical quality) some- 
what odd. The total effect must have been that of a composition which sounds 
at once too modern and to archaic. 

In addition to statistical expectations regarding the break-up of the hexa- 
meter line in four cola there are also certain norms governing the occurrence 
of word ends at certain strategic positions of the line. How far does Par- 
menides respect these norms? 

After Porter’s A? caesura (word end at the end of the first foot), there is in 
the Hometic hexameter a tendency to avoid word ends at the first short of 
the second foot (Porter's position 31). There are in the Parmenides fragments 


4. See Porter's remarks (p. 34) on the trends of hexameter development and compare his 
Table I (p. 51) with the table given above. 
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six lines which depart from this norm: B1.26, Bz.4, B8.8, 8.34, 8.52, and 
B9.3. A comparison with Porter's figures5 shows that this falls within the 
range of variation for other epic texts. Another restriction is that if Porter’s 
A caesura (end of first foot or long of second foot) has been bridged, word 
ends at the first short or at the end of the second foot (Porter’s positions 
34 and 4) are avoided. In Parmenides B8.14, 8.27, and B16.1 there is a 
bridged A caesura and word ends at the first short of the second foot. This 
irregularity is again within the range of variation for the epic.6 Three other 
lines have word ends at the end of the second foot with the A caesura bridged. 
Now compared to the figures for other epic texts even that may be, pro- 
portionately, a bit too high.” It is possible, however, that in two of these lines 
the irregularity aims at a certain poetic effect. I give all three lines below, with 
the awkward word end marked by a stroke: 


Kat odas omépÜvpov | audis exer kai Adıvos oddds (Br.r2) 
ovde Statperdv | ést, Errei zr@v otiw ópoîov (B8.22) 
Seftrepotow | uev Kovpous Aatoior Sè koUpos (B17) 


— V V ee — — — — — — V wv -m — 


Whereas Br.12 is not a particularly successful line, in B17 the bridging of the 
A (Porter) caesura by Seftrepoiow, as well as of the C (Porter) caesura by 
Aauoicı, heightens the sense of a two-part division of the line, very much in 
agreement with the sense conveyed: “‘on the right boys; on the left girls.” 
Again in B8.22 the metrical effect of bridging the A (Porter) caesura corre- 
sponds neatly to the sense “it cannot be taken apart,” just as in the second 
half of the line the sense of equality is matched by the symmetrical figures 
„—|—|—v and » — v. A similar effect may be seen in B4.2, 


> ` 5 / SN ^» v 
où yap amorunte: TO ðv Tob éóvros Exeodaı, 


where the bridging of both the A and the C caesurae (with no irregularities) 
corresponds to the sense conveyed: the continuity of what-is.? Porter has 


stressed that what count, from the statistical viewpoint, as irregularities in 
epic texts very often have an artistic-aesthetic rationale.? Whether Parmenides 


5. Ibid., Table XII, p. 58. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid., Table VIb, p. 55. 

8. Cf. also B8.7 m mößev auendev; ovr’ ex ui dóvros: the syllable at the question mark 
(B? caesura) must be heard as long, but is actually short (Wilamowitz proposed the emenda- 
tion eX£y05v': see Taran, p. 99). The violence felt in the stretching of a short syllable 
corresponds to the absurdity in the supposition that what-is can “grow.” 

9. Pages 38 ff. 
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intended these effects or not, the lines may be seen as cases of happy and apt 
use of poetic freedom. 

The end of the third foot is another strategic position of the hexameter. No 
words of length greater than one long or two shorts can end at this position— 
this is one of the two exceptionless rules of the hexameter. For the permis- 
sible word types ~+, —, and ~~ at this position, the actual figures in Parmenides 
are, respectively, seventeen, five, and seven. When raised to the scale of 
1000, it will be seen that the Parmenidean figures correspond closely to the 
frequencies recorded for other epic texts.!? 

The weakest point in Parmenides! hexameter line, and the locus of the 
greatest deviation from the norm, is the first short of the fourth foot (Porter's 
position 71). Of the irregularity known to the older analysts of Homeric 
metrics as a violation of “ Hermann's law,” which prohibits the ending of a 
multisyllabic word at this position, there is only one instance: B8.28 amdce | 


V — v 


de miorıs aAnOys. But there are thirteen monosyllabic words at this position 


(B2.1, B4.2, B8.5, 8.18, 8.21, 8.25, 8.31, 8.32, 8.36, 8.37, 8.44, Bıo.ı, B12.5). 
If this is raised to the scale of 1000, the frequency figure is twice what it is in 
other epic texts. Of these thirteen lines, six also involve a bridging of the C 
(Porter) caesura. The frequency for this combination is six times over what 
we find in other epic texts.!! The acoustical effect of this combination of a 
monosyllable at 71 with a bridging of the C (Porter) caesura is that of a line 
which does not close with the magnificence of a Homeric cadence but totters: 


ToU éóvros Exeodaı (B4.2) 


wv — v v — v 


Kal &vwàeðpóv éorw (B8.3) 


v uv — v w — v 


kat ernrunov elvaı (B8.18) 


Vv Vo w VÙ — < 


koi &mvoros oÀe0pos (B8.21) 


v v — ` v — v 


yàp eövrı meAaleı (B8.25) 


v Gy v = — 


TÒ 7° évavriov adtis (B12.5) 


v vo ww -— w 


Yet, once again, we must not overlook the possibilities of interaction 
between metrical structure and sense. The bridging of the C (Porter) caesura 
in B4.2 matches the sense, as we saw above. The end of B8.21 is wobbly 


Io. Ibid., Table XVI, p. 6o. 
II. Cf. Porter, Table XVIII, p. 6o, and Table VII, p. 56. 
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indeed, but the line as a whole is rhythmically uneven. The wobbly cadence 
is preceded by enjambment over the main caesura. The metrical violence 
corresponds to the forceful action of the goddess Justice as she **quenches" 
and renders “unheard” those flagrant offenders, “birth” and “death”: 

2 


` Li 4 ` > i» Ld 
Tws yéveots | uév &éofearos kal &mvoros óÀe0pos. 


— v o uU — —Ə — UV U — v v 


It is interesting to note, in conclusion, that the line which violates “Her- 
mann's law” (B8.28) conveys through similarly violent language the picture 
of those same offenders, "birth" and “death,” as they are “driven off 
course” or “banished”: 


x 
ríjÀe par EenAaxdnoav, anoe | de miorıs QÀm00s. 


— v v — — — v — v — V U =—— — 


Appendix II: Interpretations of the Subjectless &orı 


What are the logically possible constructions of a bare (subjectless and 
predicateless) eorı ! or “is” ? I can think of six distinct patterns, which I give 
below, first in modern logical notation where it is possible, and then in what 
would be their English equivalents. The equivalents given are not ex- 
haustive; some are unavoidably artificial. In suggesting English “trans- 


lations”? I make no distinction between “there is" and “there exists" or 


between “being” and “existent.” The letter x represents a subject-variable 
throughout; é is a predicate-variable. But .4 is a subject-constant and F is 
a predicate constant. 'To make the sense clear, I add examples. 


(1) <A) exists: e.g. “He exists!” or “it exists" (spoken with reference 
to a specific person or thing whose identity remains momentarily with- 
held or obscure). 

(2) (3x) Fx: There is a x such that x is F: Something F-ish (or of F-kind) 
exists. There is a F-ish (or of F-kind) thing. There is something (or a 
thing, an object, an item) which has a specified property. There is at 
least one thing which has a specified property: e.g. “There is something 
which is colored (or good, or triangular, or an animal). 

(3) (Ix)x exists: there is a x such that x exists. Some being exists. There is 
an existent thing. There is something which exists. At least one thing 
exists. 

(4) 3x)(39)óx: There is a x and there is a d such that x is (or has) é. 
There is something which is some-what (or of some kind). There is a 
thing which has some property or other. There is at least one thing, and 
there is at least one property which it has. 

(5) Gix)jx: There is a . Something exists. There is a 
something. There is at least one thing which is —. 

(6) dx: — _ is —. 


1. The uses I have in mind are primarily B2.5, 2.5 (the first &ori and the elva in each case) 


and B8.2; but cf. B8.5, 8.9, 8.16. 
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In saying that these are the logical possibilities of construing a subjectless 
éort I mean simply that they are prima facie possibilities.2 Not all of them 
have been considered seriously in interpretations of Parmenides’ text. But 
before we attempt to relate these abstract possibilities to the literature of 
Parmenidean scholarship, some further explanations are relevant. 

Only the first four can be considered as genuine propositions. Pattern (1) 
is a truncated proposition, but one which can easily be completed from the 
context—usually from what precedes, but conceivably also from what 
follows. This is a regular subject-predicate statement in which both subject 
and predicate have a determinate meaning (both are constants). Pattern (2) 
is a weaker statement than (1). It is no longer a subject-predicate statement 
but an existential assertion. It does not ascribe a property to a given thing but 
merely claims that there is (at least) one thing which is covered by a certain 
(available) description. The predicate is a constant, but the subject is now a 
variable bound by the existential quantifier. Patterns (1) and (2) are related. 
The first treats **exist" as a predicate. The second builds the idea of existence 
into the quantifier and converts what appeared as subject (the A) in the first 
pattern into a predicate(F). Pattern (3) is a special case of (2). Here we go back 
to treating “exists” as a predicate. We put it in the place of F in (2). So with 
(3) the idea of existence occurs twice: first in the quantifier, and then in the 
predicate. Pattern (4) is still a proposition—admittedly a very odd one. It 
seems to be making the claim (quite trivial) that the universe is not empty of 
all being. 

Neither of the remaining patterns is a genuine proposition. In (s) we havea 
completely indefinite predicate: a variable which is free (not bound by quanti- 
fication). Logicians would regard this as a propositional frame, or a propo- 
sitional function. It does not say anything. Rather, it portrays the form of a 
certain type of proposition, existential assertion, of which (2) is an instance. 
Strictly speaking, what we have in (5) is a common name, belonging to a 
metalanguage, for propositions which occur in an object language, as (2) 
does. Similar remarks apply to (6). With the subject place and the predicate 
place both free, (6) portrays the form of predicative or copulative assertion: 
i.e. subject-predicate propositions. We might again say that pattern (6) is a 
metalinguistic common name for genuine subject-predicate propositions. 

We can now use this table of logical patterns to classify the different inter- 
pretations of Parmenides’ bare &orı which have been offered in the literature. 
To (1) belong all interpretations that have sought to supply the bare &orı with 


2. Most modern logicians would not consider (3) as a genuine possibility; they would 
transcribe and rephrase (1); some would also rule out (4). 

3. Fora review of the different interpretations of B2.3 and B2.5, see Mansfeld, pp. 51-55, 
and Tarán, pp. 33-36. 
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an understood subject. The most popular candidate is eov ** what-is, being." 
But “reality,” “truth,” “the One," “the Route,” and “what can be thought 
ot spoken of” have also been proposed. It is possible that some of these may 
have been intended in the weaker sense of (2), e.g. “There is something 
which is” or “There is something real" or “There is something which is 
true," etc. Translations such as “ Being exists" are ambiguous as between (1) 
and (2). But since the F in (2) corresponds to the A of (1), objections urged 
against assuming an A in (1) also hold against assuming a F in (2). 

To (1) or (2) belong the interpretations of Diels, Zeller, Reinhardt, Burnet, 
Cornford, Verdenius, Deichgräber, Untersteiner, and Owen—among many 
others.* Owen's constructions is actually a special case. According to him 
the subject is not withheld simply to be gathered from the context. It is 
suppressed for reasons of logic; it has to be left empty initially, and “quite 
formal until it is filled in with the attributes (beginning with existence) that 
are deduced for it.” 6 The analogy is with Descartes’ cogito, in which the ego 
remains deliberately suppressed till it begins to unfold itself in the sas and 
in the attributes which are subsequently deduced. On Owen’s view Par- 
menides, like Descartes, proceeds not deductively but dialectically: from an 
assumption which is incomplete, and yet one “‘whose denial is peculiarly 
self-refuting.” 7 Now aside from difficulties which this interpretation shares 
with others of the general form (1), it is particularly weak in that it makes 
Parmenides too much of a logician. In the end, the deductions of B8 treat of 
nothing substantial and concrete, but rather of the "subject" or the de- 
notation of discourse (as if Parmenides’ rò éóv were something like Frege’s 
“the True”). This misses seriously the metaphysical or cosmological thrust 
of Parmenides’ arguments. A similar view is developed (yet without dis- 
cussion of Owen's argument) by Mansfeld.? But Mansfeld's thesis, that Par- 
menides' logic is “propositional” and closer to Stoic than to Aristotelian 
logic, introduces irrelevant and unnecessary complications. 

To pattern (3) belong all interpretations which construe the bare dor: as 
“impersonal.” Actually, it has not been appreciated by proponents of this 
construction that they are, in effect, treating the eorı as a case of existential 
assertion in which “exists” functions as the predicate. The analogue offered 
in support of the “impersonal” construction is such Greek uses as Bpéye or 
ve, “it is raining.” At a first approximation—and insofar as a comparison 

4. See Taran, pp. 33-35. But Taran is mistaken and misleading when he groups Raven's 
and Loenen's interpretations with these: they are correctly classified under (3). 

5. Approved by Simon Tugwell (“The Way of Truth," Classical Quarterly, N.S. 14 
[1964] 36), also by Guthrie (Vol. 2, p. 15) and Furley in Exc. of Philos., s.v. Parmenides." 

6. “Eleatic,” p. 95. 

7. Ibid. 

8. See his ch. 2. 
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with éort is at all possible9—the logical form of these expressions is that of 
an existential assertion: (3x)Fx, “There is rain.” Since this is an instance of 
(2), it would seem that &orı understood on this analogy would mean “there 
is existence," which is (3). This is the logical type to which we ought to 
assign the interpretations by Gigon, Frankel, Kranz, and Raven.!® 

I know of no interpretation which might be placed under (4). It is quite 
understandable that there should be none. For it would appear that under (4) 
Parmenides would have pitted the route of a trivial being-ism against the 
route of an equally trivial nihilism. It is possible, however, that some of the 
proponents of the “impersonal” construction had in mind something like 
(4) rather than (3).!! 


9. Actually “it rains" has the form either of (a) “ Raining occurs,” “ Raining takes place," 
ot of (b) “There is some amount of rain.” The logical form of these is quite complex. To 
analyze it would involve us into difficult questions on the logic of processes and partitive 
substantives. But it is not possible that those who derive support for an impersonal dort 
from “it rains” could have understood the latter as involving a process, or a partitive 
substantive. What they saw in it was simply a case of detached or nonspecific predication. 

10. See Olof Gigon, Der Ursprung der griechischen Philosophie von Hesiod bis Parmenides 
(Basel, 1945), pp. 251 £.; Frankel, Dichtung, p. 403 n. 13; KR, pp. 269 f. By the criterion of 
logical form, Calogero’s interpretation (see below, n. 12) does not belong with this group 
(contrast Taran, p. 36). But Kranz’s “dass IST ist" does belong. Indeed, his translation 
makes explicit the double occurrence of the idea of existence according to (3): first in the 
quantifier and then in the predicate. By the same criterion Loenen’s Eorı tri, “something 
exists” (Parmenides, Melissus, Gorgias, pp. 12 ff.) also belongs here—quite apart from the 
fact that he bases this construction on an unwarranted emendation of the text and develops 
it in a most unorthodox way. Kerferd (“Recent Work on Presocratic Philosophy,” p. 136 
n. 63) correctly saw the affinity between Loenen’s construction and the “impersonal” 
construction (contrast Taran, p. 34). 

II. It is not at all clear how Tarán understands the bare Eorı. He criticizes interpretations 
which seek or assume a definite subject, in which group he includes (pp. 33-35) those of 
Loenen and Owen. And he also criticizes Fránkel's impersonal construction (p. 36). But 
only lines below he concludes: “ éorw and our Eorw in lines 3 and 5 are used as impersonals 
and no subject has to be understood with them.” He explains his translation "exists? on 
the grounds that “Greek, unlike English, admits the existential as well as the copulative 
impersonal without an expressed subject" (p. 36). This statement is in itself quite sur- 
prising, and Tarán gives no references or parallels. What does he have in mind? Copulative 
impersonals, e.g. xpewv éor Or davepov éort, are never bare in the way in which Parmenides’ 
eor is. In the full sentence an infinitive or substantive clause is related to them as a quasi- 
subject. The existential impersonal has the sense “‘it is possible" and is similarly related to 
an infinitive or substantive clause. In such a context as B2.3 and Bz.5 the bare éar: is every 
bit as awkward and incomplete as English “exists” (or even “it exists" when there is no 
prior indication of the reference of '* it"). At any rate, his translation “exists” (with quota- 
tion marks) and the criticism of Fränkel suggest that he has in mind something like (5): 
“There is a ." On the other hand, when he says that the construction is “impersonal,” 
he seems to favor (3)—or perhaps even (4). His explanations remain ambiguous throughout. 
Thus: “at such an early stage of the argument [B2] there is no reason to suppose that 
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Proposals of interpretation which fall under patterns (5) or (6) have been 
few. The most influential has been by Calogero. He stressed that the routes 
of B2 represent no more than the form of “judgment” or “affirmation,” but 
he also argued that Parmenides had confused the existential and copulative 
senses of "is." !2 In terms of the analysis here, Parmenides had conflated 
(3x)óx and dx, or (5) and (6). 

An interpretation equivalent to Calogero's but without the charge of 
conflation is the one recently advanced by Montgomery Furth. He argues 
that Parmenides! argument can be given a plausible reading either with an 
existential or with a copulative ''is"—i.e. either under (5) or under (6).13 

Pattern (5) corresponds to the wording of Tarän’s translation: “the one 
[says]: “exists” and “it is not possible not to exist';...the other [says]: 
*exists-not' and ‘not to exist is necessary '." !* But in spite of the “‘ [says] ” 
and the single quotation marks, it is not Tarán's view that the routes re- 
present the form of existential assertion. According to him, Parmenides con- 
sidered “exists” a genuine, complete proposition—indeed, the only one 
possible. 's 

In pattern (6) we have the “adverbial” construction, "how is" [cf. 
"what is”].'° The proposal I develop in Chapter 2, that Parmenides’ tort 
represents a frame of "speculative predication,” is also a special case under (6)—a 
combination of éx and X = @ [explanans]. 

Which of these six abstract possibilities (and combinations) is the most 
plausible as a logical pattern for the construction of the ori? Pattern (4) is 
trivial, and (2) is a variant of (1). So let us concentrate on the remaining four. 

The simplest and most decisive argument against type (1) interpretations 
is that if Parmenides intended a definite subject it is odd that he should have 
concealed it, and that he should have expected his hearers or readers to 
guess it. It is hard to see the point of such intellectual hide-and-seek.!7 The 


Parmenides assumes his reader to be in a position to supply a definite subject” (p. 33); 
“one [way] asserts ‘exists’, the other asserts “exists not?” (p. 37, cf. p. 320). Both of these 
comments suggest that Parmenides leaves the subject of these existential statements 
deliberately blank, as if he were making a statement about language and thought (cf. pattern 
[5]. But elsewhere: “ The point of departure of Parmenides is that there is existence, what- 
ever the existent may be, and this nobody was going to deny" (p. 38). This seems to favor 
(3) or even (4). The comment *'Parmenides asserts Being," to which Tarán resorts re- 
peatedly, is too vague. 

I2. Cf. Studi sull’ eleatismo, pp. 5 f., 16 ff. 

13. “Elements of Eleatic Ontology,” pp. 117-23 and 123-27, respectively. 

14. Page 32. Cf. p. 37 (top). 

15. See above, n. 11. 

16. See above, Chapter 2, pp. 70-71. 

17. Unless, of course, there are dialectical reasons for keeping the subject in the back- 
ground (à la Descartes) as suggested by Owen. 
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omission is no doubt significantly deliberate and essential to the logic of 
the argument.!$ 

Moreover, the analysis in terms of logical types offered here should help 
us see that an argument often urged against interpretations which posit an 
understood éóv as the grammatical subject of the dors also holds against 
type (3) constructions. The argument is that a proposition of the form éóv 
éort would be trivially tautological; so it could hardly function as the opening, 
or as the thesis of Parmenides! argument. Now as the analysis of (3) given 
above shows, the logical sense of an impersonal (cf. “it rains") dort would be 
precisely &orı rı edv, “there is something which exists.” The construction 
at best obscures the tautology; it does not remove it. And this difficulty 
cannot be obviated by appeal to a distinction between important or covert, 
and trivial or overt, tautologies. The tautology “there is what is” is the very 
paradigm of a trivial tautology.!? 

It would seem, then, that the “open” construction, which is actually 
favored by the majority of critics, should be sought not under (3) but under 
(5) or (6), or in a combination or conflation of these two, as suggested by 
Calogero. This last possibility I have already discussed in Chapter 2. It is 
fair to say that it gives short shrift to Parmenides’ argument. 

An interpretation strictly under (5) should run roughly as follows. Par- 
menides starts with a presentation of two patterns of language or thought: 
(a) the pattern, “There is a ?; and (b) the pattern, “There is not a = 
The latter he rejects as incoherent. The former he accepts. On the basis of 
that choice he then gives an argument to show what should fill the blank 
in (a). It turns out that it can only be a thing which has the attributes 
deduced in B8. 

It is not hard to see, however, that this pattern could not be tried on 
Parmenides unless we assume that he did confuse existential and copulative 
predication. Whatever grounds he might adduce against (b), these would be 
grounds against negative existentials. But these same grounds could give us 
no clue whatsoever as to what we should include in, or exclude from, the 
blank in (a). That blank has to be filled by “x such that Fx,” where “Fx” 
represents not existential but copulative assertion. We could not, for ex- 
ample, exclude “x is divisible” on the grounds that it implies “x is not one.” 
The rejection of negative existentials does not require the rejection of negative 
predications. 

So an interpretation under (5) must either fall back on the idea that Par- 
menides was confused about predication, or it will have to say that the 
criterion used to select predicates to fill the blank in (a), the presentation of 


18. For still another argument against (1), see the remarks on (5), below. 
19. For another argument against (3), see the remarks on (5), below. 
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the positive route, is not the same as the criterion employed in the initial 
choice between the two routes. (A somewhat gratuitous third possibility 
would be that although the routes have existential import, the rejection of the 
negative route involves the rejection of negative predication in general.) 

In retrospect, this is a strong argument against any interpretation that 
gives an existential sense to the bare &orı. To get to the deductions of B8 we 
need a theory which restricts predicates. A theory against existential assertions is 
not enough.2° 

Another difficulty in connection with (5) which is, again, equally em- 
barassing to all constructions that assign existential sense to the dort, involves 
considerations already cited (though in a slightly different context) in Chapter 
2. The two clauses with the bare &orı and elva: in B2 are described by the 
goddess as * routes of questing.” The language suggests that the routes are 
constituted by positive and negative predication respectively. This is con- 
firmed by B8.1-2: “Now only the account of the route ós €orı remains." 
The expression ws &orı, “that it is," functions here in apposition: as the name 
of the route (a metalinguistic expression, as it were). It would now be relevant 
to ask: What sense of the verb “to be" could be most naturally pictured as a 
route? We should recall here that ó8ós is route in the strict sense. It is a 
directed, one-way course, or an itinerary (the translations “way,” “road,” 
and “path” have been, on the whole, rather misleading). Can functions of 
the form “there exists a. '" be pictured as a route? A route takes us some- 
where. But existential propositions are, so to speak, “already there." Logic- 
ally an existential proposition can figure as the premise, or as an intermedi- 
ate lemma, or as the conclusion of an argument. In no sense could it express 
the deductive nexus between premise and conclusion. To revert to the route 
image: Existential propositions can be the starting point of a route, or they 
could be the goal of the route, or they could be stations along the route. It 
would be wrong-headed to say that they are themselves a route. It is, I think, 
highly significant that critics who favor the existential construction quickly 
abandon Parmenides' own metaphor of the route in their explanations of 
B2.5, 2.5, and B8.1-2. They talk instead of "theses," or of "premises," 
“assumptions,” “starting points," and “points of departure." 

Out of the whole group of interpretations which give the &orı existential 
sense, (5) comes closest to doing justice to this motif of the route. For it 
recognizes that what we have in B2 are not propositions, not even promises 
of propositions, but patterns of thinking and speaking—lines or methods of 


20. This argument has less force against those proposals under (1)-(4) which see the 
routes as theses or claims to be proved by further arguments (e.g. Verdenius, Loenen). But 
it is much more likely that the statement of the routes provides the rationale for the de- 
ductions of B8 than vice versa. 
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inquiry. But a route which says “there is a > is the itinerary of a sight- 
seer; it is hardly the goal-directed search implicit in so much of Parmenides' 
imagety. 

By elimination, I end here where I start in Chapter 2. 'The most plausible 
logical pattern for an interpretation of Parmenides oTi is surely (6): dx, or 


is ‚ or "it is thus and so," or "it is such-and-such,” or “how it 


jg 


21. [NOTE ADDED TO THE PRESENT EDITION, 2008. For the reasons explained above, 
pP. xxiv-xxv, my argument in ch. 2, and the complementary analysis in the present 
Appendix, fail co represent accurately Kahn's "veridical" use of øn. As Kahn has explained 
in his monograph, The Verb ‘Be’ in Ancient Greek (see above, p. xxiv), and as he again 
emphasized in the 2003 edition of that work, the veridical &orı bears the semantic value 
of "is crue," or "is the case, is a fact,” and it may, therefore, be regarded "as a special case 
of the existential verb" (The Verb ‘Be’, 2003 edn., p. xix). In the scheme of the present 
Appendix, Kahn's veridical &orı would have to be placed in pattern (1); but it would then 
be appropriate co clarify that the envisaged subject “<A>” is not a person or thing but a 
state of affairs. ] 


Appendix III: The Meaning of xpý and Cognates 


Delicate points in the interpretation of B1.32 and B8.54 hinge on the render- 
ing of the impersonal expressions ypý and xpewv sri. As has often been 
said in connection with Anaximander Br, the meaning of xpeóv is not 
"necessity" (i.e. constraint, inevitability, need, or indigence) but rather 
"fight, due, or proper necessity.” ! Correspondingly, xp7 means “it is 
necessary, is required” primarily in the sense of “ought” or “should.” The 
evidence has been discussed in great detail by Georges Redard in his 
Recherches sur XPH, XPHZOAI: Etude sémantique? He finds that the core 
sense of pý is that of adaptation, adjustment or accommodation to the 
requirements of a given context. The translations he gives correspond to 
such English idioms as “it is incumbent," “it befits,” “it behooves,” “it is 
appropriate, suitable." 3 

Of special interest to the historian of philosophy is the distinction Redard 
formulates between yp7 and dei: 


In the oldest texts dei signifies an overriding necessity, which is related 
to a particular situation and to which one submits at the command of a 
superior. The obligation is external to the subject, whose interest re- 
ceives no consideration; it is imposed on him. The “movement” is, 
accordingly, the opposite than that of adaptation.* 


More recently, S. Benardete has formulated a similar distinction: yp7 is 
"subjective" and dei is ““objective”’;5 the former involves an element of 
self-interest, whereas the latter is akin to vópos, “law, decree”; ® “with xp 


I. C£. F. M. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy (London, 1912), p. 12; Frankel, Wege, p. 
188; Vlastos, “Equality and Justice in Early Greek Cosmologies," p. 108; Seligman, The 
Apeiron of Anaximander, p. 122 n. 1; Kahn, Anaximander and the Origins of Greek Cosmology, 
p. xiv. 

2. (Paris, 1953), p. 48. 

3. Pages 47-55. 

4. Page 56. Cf. Barrett, Euripides: Hippolytos, on line 41: “of fate, therefore, det tends to 
stress the mere inevitability, xo? an accordance with the divine order." 

5. “XPH and AEI in Plato and Others,” Glotta, 43 (1965), 285. 

6. Ibid., pp. 294 n. 1, 295. 
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one becomes obliged to enter actively into the practice of something, with 
dei one passively submits.” 7 This connotation of yp) lends support to the 
thesis of Chapter 6, that the modality governing the Parmenidean ontology 
and epistemology is intended as a blend of necessity and persuasion. 

An important logical property of the modalities xpr and xpewv dort is that 
their denial does not convey the absence of a necessity or of a need, but 
rather a negative injunction. Thus the formula oùôé ri ce xp} in Homer does 
not mean “it is not necessary for you” but rather “you should not,” or “it 
is not right for you." ? Similarly, in Aesch. Ch. 930 «áves y^ dv où xpiv «oi 
TÒ ur) xpev mabe, the sense is not “you killed needlessly, so suffer needlessly,” 
but rather “you killed whom you ought not to have killed; so now suffer 
what you ought not to suffer." 


7. Ibid., p. 295 n. 2. 

8. See Redard, Recherches, pp. 51 f. Cunliffe lists Od. 19.500 as an exceptional case, with 
the sense “there is no need" (s.v., [2] [b]). But, as Redard indicates (p. 52), the correct 
sense for this passage is “it is not your role,” “it’s none of your business." See further 
Hölscher, Anfangliches Fragen, p. 107. 


Appendix IV: Text of the Fragments 


ITappevidou «epi doews! 
B: 


g ld , v ° 9 4 ` € , 
Immoi Tat pe ódpouou,, Goov 7° Erri Üvpós ixavor, 

[4 > ; ° 3 eQ A ^ , » 
meumov, Errei p és 080v Bñoov moAuvbnuov &yovoaı 
Saipovos, 7) kara mdvt’ «o» $épe el0óra data’ 

^ H "a , L4 , @ 
Tfj depdunv Tfj ydp pe moAügpaoroı óépov lot 

$ &ppa rıralvovaaı, koüpau Ò’ dddv "yyepóvevov. 

&£«v & Ev xvoinow Let avpryyos aurnv 

agd a ` > , - 
aihönevos (Šototç yap éneiyeto Suywrotow 

, 3 , Ld , , 
KÜkAots apdotépwlev), Gre ozrepyoloerro mréjmew 
* Huá8es kopar, mpoAımodocı Swpyara Nuxrés, 

, LA ? , , ” ` , 

Io eis ddos, Woapevon KpaTwr amo yxepoL KaAUTTpas. 
€vÜo. múa Nuxros re kal "Hyarós eici kcAeUOcv, 
Kai opas únéphupov ugis exer kai Adıvos o00ós- 
avrai © aiBéprar mdijvrot peyddotor Üvpérpois: 

^ ` , , ” - > , 
TÀv de Ai modvmowos Exeı KAnidas apotBous. 

15 Thy 51 mapbapevan kodpaı podaxotot Adyoroıv 
meioay emodpaddws, ws odu PaAavwröv yha 
> 4 LA , x ` , 
amrepéws woe TrvAéov &rro: Tai 86 Üvpérpov 
x&op' àxaves moinoay dvantapévat roÀvxáAkovs 
&£ovas Ev oUpvy£w duoıßadov eiM£acot 

, ` H 5 , a e > » 7 

20 youdots Kal mepóvgoaw apnpote TH po Se” adréewy 
IAA L4 ^ > » ` u vo 
Obs Exov koüpat Kar’ auafıröv appa Kat Immovs. 

/ ` l4 e [4 - ` , 
kai pe Dei mpddpwr diredéLaro, xeipa de yepi 
de£ırepnv &Aev, Dde Ò’ Eros dato Kai pe mpoonvda: 
@ kop adavatoıcı avvdopos Hvidxo.ow, 


I. The text printed here is basically that of Tarán's edition. Where I favor readings other 
than those printed by Taran, I record our difference in the notes, giving references to 
chapters of the present book in which the readings at issue are discussed. I have not recorded 
minor differences in orthography or punctuation. [I adopt, with thanks to David Sider, 
the correction of accentuation for the unreduplicated perfect passive participle at line 
Br.18. The widely current error of accenting the antepenult goes back to Diels.] 
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LÀ , Li € [4 € ^ 
Urmots Tai oe óépovaw ikdvov Tjuérepov 5a, 
xaip’, émel odrı ce poîpa kar) mpovrepme véeatos 

L4 ° 097 ` > > 9 , > 1 , > , 
THvd’ ó8óv (Å yap an’ àvÜperrrov kròs marov srv), 
ara Oduis re Airy re. xpew Šé ae mavra mvbéobou 
nuev aAndeins ebmeuUéos? &rpepès rop 
18€ Bporav 8ó£as, rais oùx évi mioris GAnOijs. 
GAN Eumms kai rara abocat, ws T& Sokoüvr« 
xphv Soxiuws elvat, did mavrös mavra Trep óvra.3 


B2 

ei 8 ay’ yav Epew, kópuoai 86 où uölor &koúoas, 
atmep cdot povar ehois eioı vojo 
N pev ÕTwS éorw TE Kai ws od« Earı un elvat, 
ITeBots dort kéAevOos (&ànbein yàp moet), 
7 Ó ws oùk éarw re kai Ws ypeov Eorı un elvan, 

` , , , » 3 [4 
Tijv 69 rot dpalw mavamevden Eupev &roprróv- 

x ` A , , ` 7 > ` > , 
ore yap àv yvoins Tó ye un eóv (od yap &vvaróv) 
oÚre dpdacıs. 


B; 


M ` LENA] ^ > , ` 
... TO yàp auro voeiv éartv T€ kal elvaı 


B4 


coce 6’ uws arreövra vow mapedvra Beßaiws- 
° x > , A ot ^»? x 

ov yap dmorunfeı TÓ Eöv TOD éóvros Exeodaı 

o)re oxidvapevoy mavTn TÄVTWS KATA kóapov 

OUTE Ovviordnevov. 


B; 

Evvov 8é poi Eorıv, 

ómmróÜev &pkwpat THA yàp mwv tLopat a0:s. 
B6 


` ` H a 3 °, L4 x ` 
xp?) TO Àéyeuy re voetv T’ éóv Eupevar čari yàp elvai, 
pndev & ov éoru- Ta 0’ èyw dpdLeodu &vwya. 
, x ° 3 49 e ^ L4 , ” 4 
Tpcorns yàp o' ad’ ó000 ravrns Oujovos <etpyo >, 
, x ” ° 5 x ^ a ` ` 29 7 , , 
adrap eet’ amo ris, hv 97) Bporot etddres oúóév 


Taran: edxuxdéos. See above, Chapter 6, esp. n. 50. 
Taran: mepóvra. See above, Chapter 8, esp. nn. so and 54-64. 
Taran (pp. 54, 61) postulates a lacuna between lines 3 and 4. But see above, Chapter 3, 
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$ mAarrovrat, Sixpavor apnyavin yap èv adróv 
, n^ ` ld e ` a 
areo ihvert rAaKrov vóov- ot de dopoóvroa 
cot ops TUQAoL Te, TeÜnmróres, uKpiTa Pora, 
ols TO sréAew re kal oùk elvaı Tadroy vevótuo rat 
, ° ^7 LA ` , , > , 
Ko) TGUTÓV, Tr&vTcV de moaAivrpotos orti kéAevÜos. 


B7 


o) yap prore roOro Sapi elvat un éóvroc 
&AA& od riod’ ad’ ó800 dulmaros elpye vónpa, 
um8é o° Bos moAdmeıpov ó80v Kara rývõe Pıaodw, 
ves&v &akormov Opa Kal T]y9eaaav akouny 

$ Kat yAdooar, kpivat de Adyw moAVönpıv &Aeyyov 
e£ éudbev pnbévra. 


B8 


, ° / ^ e ^ 
... povos 8” ert pilos ddoio 
À , e ” , > x `` , >” N 
eimeraı ws €or Tavrn Ó éri onpar’ čao 
` > 
moAAa par’, ws &yévnrov éóv Kai àvcjAeOpóv éarw, 
ovAoy pouvoyevés TE Kal &rpepués de réAetov: 5 
> > ^ ^ ^ 
$ ovdd mor Tv old éarau, enei viv otw pod mans 
Ev, ouveyes’ riva. yap yévvav Siljoeat adrod; 
^ , > [4 »25) \ 5»? °, 
Tjj móbev aùfnbév; ovr’ Ex un edvros éaooc 
[4 ? 204 ^ > A x yQ A , 
paola a” ovd€ voeiv- où yap daröv odd€ vogróv 
v a ki ” , > w ` , + 
Eoriv Önws ovK Earı. TI Ö &v pav Kal xpéos dpoev 
e“ A ld ^ ` , , ^ 
Io vorepoy 7) TrpóoÜev, roô undevös ap£dpevov, div; 
, 
ores 7) mAumav TeAévat xpewv Eorıv 7 oUxt. 
26 L4 > 3 ` 97 7 > , , > 4 
ovde ToT ék un €Ovros? Eednoeı miorios LoyúÚs 
, 0 H > > 2 a 0 » od: 
yiyveodai Ti map’ o9TÓ: Tob eivexev oUre yeveodaı 
ovr’ vobla aviixe Airy yaàdoaca méónow, 
> ° » € ` L4 ` , > ^C? y 
IS GAN’ eyer 7) 8€ Kptors mepi roUTwy év THO éaru: 
» w 35 wN , > + e > 7 
€or 7 oUk EOT kekrpıra Ò obv, WOTEP avayKn, 
` ` ^ 3 , > , * ` > , 
Thy pev é&y avönrov avwvuuov (od yap adnOrs 
L4 ens ` > e 4 ` ] 4 
cow odds), tiv 9 wore mréAew Kal Eernrunov elvat. 
^ 9$ w L4 , 2937 ^ ° ” , 
Ts Ò’ ay erecta réAoc TÓ dv; mas Ò’ üv ke yévovro; 
20 et yap éyevT , ook éar(t), oÓ et rore pédAet Eveoduı. 


5. Or perhaps reMjev: see above, Chapter 4, n. 6. Tarán favors the emendation reAecoróv 
(pp. 82, 93 f.). 

6. Taran separates way and év with a comma. But see above, Chapter 4, n. 4. 

7. Taran: éx rod éóvros. See above, Chapter 4, esp. n. 11. 
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` , ` 3 Li ` x Ed 
TWS yeveoıs pev &néoßeorat Kat &rvoros ÖAedpos. 
oddé Statperdy ori, Errei müv éorw ópoîov: 

307 ^ ^ / x , 
oJ0é TL TH pGAAov, TO Kev etpyot pav Ovvexeodaı, 

29 7 t ^ > N , > °” 
ovde Tt yeupórepov, wav © éymAeóv éarw Eövros. 

^ ` ^ ° >` ` 27 4 
TQ Éuvexés mv €orw: Eöv yap Eövrı weAaler. 
avradp axivyroy peyadwy Ev meipact Seopav 
EOTIV Avapyov &rravaTov, nel yeveoıs kai OÀeÜpos 

^ ° ^ , L4 
THE pan érAayÜnoav, &ráoe de mioris adnOijs. 
TaUTÓV T? Ev TAÙT® Te pévov Kal” éxvró re keîrat 

» ” 00 2 ` A | A 4 
xoUrws Eumedov a0. never: kpatrepy yàp Avaya 

, > a LÀ , > ` 27 8 
meiparos ev Secpoiow exer, TO pav audis Eepyei. 

g > > 4 voor [4 
ouverev ovk &reÀeUrgrov TO éóv Opus elvan: 

x ` ° > Li >. 23 A ` > ^ 
€oTt yap oun émibevés- ddv 5° ay sravros éOetro. 
rabrov Š” éari voetv re Kal oüverev dort vonna' 

> ` ” ^»? > ^ la > , 
ov yap avev TOD éóvros, €v à mejariapévov Eoriv, 

e l4 M ^ sç A ` ” > A xw 
evprioets TO voeiv- oböev yàp <)> éarw 7) Earaı 
» , ^» ° ` , a> 9» 2 
&AÀo mapeE Tob éóvros, emel ró ye Moip’ ëzréŠmoev 

T > r H > m~ , > 2 
oov akivnröv T Épevaw TQ Trávr(a) dvdpacras? 
oaa Bporol karedevro zezou0óres elvari dàbi, 

, , Ld , ` 2 27 
yiyveodai re kal 6AAvodaı, elvai Te Kat odyi, 

Kal Tönov aAAdooeıv Sic Te xpda $avóv apetBew. 
$9.8 ^ 4 , ° ; 
abrap net meipas TrÜparov, rereAeopévov ori,” 

mavrobev edxuKAov odaipns évaMyktov óykq, 

, ° ` , ` ` ” - 
p<ooodev icomadés mavyrn‘ TÒ yap oure Tt peilov 
ovre T. Bautórepov sreAévou xpeóv Eorı r$ N TH 

>” , ^ 
oUre yap ovK ðv EoTi, TO Kev Travor puv inveiohaı 
, € , M > 5»? > Ld LÀ LJ 4 
Els Opov, OUT” EOV EOT Omws Ein Kev éóvros 

m ^ ^ > , ` ^ ° 
T$ u&ÀÀov rij 9. ñoocov, Errei z@v éarw aovdov’ 
of yàp mavroÜev loov, éuds Ev meipaoı Kuper. 
év TQ Go: Travw Trio TÓV. Adyov 1586 vonpe 

` ^ 
apdis adAnBeins: Sofas & amo rodde Bporeias 
pavOave kóajov éudy éméwv &rarqAóv dKodwv- 
A ` , , , ° A 
poppas yap Karedevro ŠÚo yvopas óvouálew, 


^ > > d 
TÓV iav od xpewv éorw—év & tremrAavynpevor eioiv— 


5 , ° ° / Li ` 2 >?” 
ravria 6° éxpivavro Óép.as koi onpar’ Edevro 
` » 9 3 7 ^ ` x 207 ^ 
xwpis am adAjrwy, rfj pev dÀoyós aiÜépiov trip, 


» L4 >» 2A , € ^ , ° 4 
nmov Óv, pey eÀedpov, éwvrQ a&vrooe TWÜTOV, 


APPENDIX IV 


8. Tarän punctuates with comma after éépye, translating otvexer as “ because." See above, 
Chapter 5, n. 18. 

9. Taran and all earlier editors: ôvop(a) ora. See above, Chapter 7. 

10. Tarán puts the comma not after égri but after sdvrofev. See above, Chapter 5, n. 24. 
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^ € 7 ` 3 ^7 > A > ^ > > , 
TÔ 6° érépw ji) TWÜTOV" arap kàketvo Kat’ QÙTÖ 
, , , > 92 ^ ` , > , 
ravria vUkT' adah, mukıvov Séuas éu Bp.0éçs Te. 
60 dv oor éyo Ódkoapov éowóra mavra dario, 
ws ov un more tis ce Bpor@v yvaun mapeAdoon. 


Bo 


> ` ° ` ` U A M ` x 4 

adrap net Ô) mavra $dos koi vÉ dvopacrat 

kai Ta Kata aderépas Suvapeis emi Total re Kat Tots, 
^ 4 > ` e m~ , ` ` , 4 

T&v TrÀéov éoTiv óp.oU deos Kal vuKros apavrov 

” > , , ` > , , , 

iowv &uhorépwv, enel ovdeTEpw péra under. 


Bio 


elon 8^ aifepioy re dvow Ta T Ev aidépt mavra 
onuara kal Kabapas edaydos HeAioıo 
Aaprados Epy’ aidnAa kal órrmóÜev é£eyévovro, 
Epya Te kÜkA«rros nevon mepidorra veAnvns 

$ Kat dvow, elönoeıs de kai odpavoy audis éyovra 
Evdev edu re kal ws puv &yovo(a) Erreönoev ’Avaykn 
meipar’ €yew dorpwr. 


Bıı 
... mas yata Kal Gros 70€ ceXjvn 
ei0:jp re £vvós yada T’ odpavıov Kal ÖAuumos 
Eoxaros 75° doTpwv Oeppov uevos Spundnoav 


yiyveodaı. 


Bi2 


ai yap orewdrepat zrAfjvrou zrupos AKpHroto, 
e > > 4 a ld ` ` ` LÀ + 
ai Ò enl rats vukrós, pera de pàoyòs terar alao: 
, ` L4 L4 , a [A a 
ev Šë péow ToUTrwv Saipwry 1) mavra kvBepvá- 
a , 
mavr yàp aTvyepoto TOKoV Kal pu£tos Gpxet 
$  meumovo” äpoevı ÜjÀv puyfjv Tó T Evavriov abris 
apoev Ondvrépw. 


B13 


` ^ , 
mpwrioroy pev "Epwra Gedy unrioaro Trávrov 


Bı4 


vurridaes Trepi yatay aAwuevov adAdrprov dads 
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Bis 


y ` , x > x > , 
alel tantaivovea pos adyas 7jeACoto. 


Bisa 
... döaröpıbov [scil. the earth] !! 


Bı6 


e ` € , > ” ^ , , 

Ws yap ékaoroT. EXEL kp&ats p.eAécv TroÀvmAeykrov, 
` 

Tws vdos àvÜpaxrowt zepéoTmkev: TO yap wÚTó 

” Ld Li , , 3 , 

€oTiv rep ópovéet perldwy duots avÜparmroww 

Kal Tr&otv Kal mavti: TÒ yep méov éari vonue. 


B17 


^ ` , a ` , 
defttepoiow pèv Kovpous, Aatoior 8ë Kovpas 


B18 


femina virque simul Veneris cum germina miscent, 
venis informans diverso ex sanguine virtus 
temperiem servans bene condita corpora fingit. 
nam si virtutes permixto semine pugnent 

nec faciant unam permixto in corpore, dirae 
nascentem gemino vexabunt semine sexum. 


Big 


g ` Hd L4 , , x 
oUr« Tot Kara O0£av edu rade Kal vuv ¿oL 
` / > 2 ` ^ , , 
Kal perémet’ amo rolde TeÀeurmcouort Tpadévra: 
^ ° xw ° x , ° ° 7 € , 
Tots Š vop &vOporrot Karedevr’ erionpov ékaorq. 


CORNFORD'S FRAGMENT!? 
(Plato Theaet. 180€) 
olov!3 axivynrov reiedeı, TH vavr(i) óvou(a) elven. 


11. Not included in Tarán's text. See above, Chapter 9, n. 40. 

12. Considered a misquotation of B8.38 by Taran and all earlier editors. But see above, 
Chapter 7. The space between B8 and Bg would be a plausible location for this fragment. 

13. Or olov, “alone.” 
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Heraclitus, Parmenides, 


and the Naive Metaphysics of Things 


Long before Wittgenstein spoke of the world as “all that is the case... 
the totality of facts, not of things," long before his metaphor of "logical 
space" had gained currency, Western thinkers had become accustomed 
to viewing the world as textured by structures that are intrinsic to, or 
most perspicuously exhibited in, discourse. The world we know is not 
a mere thing or an aggregate of things but a whole that is conceptually 
articulated. It is pervaded by abstract entities, such as qualities, kinds, 
and relations—entities we can only explain to ourselves indirectly, by 
saying they are what in the world corresponds to expressions of such- 
and-such form. Let me refer to this conception by the phrase "the world 
as Jogos-textured." The great revolutionary is, of course, Plato; and the 
great moment of the revolution is in the doctrine of the communion 
of forms in the Sophist, with perhaps an initial, programmatic thrust 
in this direction already made by the Socrates of Phaedo, who “takes 
refuge in Adyo.” Aristotle feels so much at home in the new /ogos- 
textured world that he takes it for granted that his early predecessors, 
too, must have thought in terms of substance-attribute, quality, priva- 
tion, and like abstractions. 

My purpose in this paper is to look into the pre-history of this 
revolution.! Two thinkers, Heraclitus and Parmenides, played decisive, 


Originally published in Exegesis end Argument: Studies in Greek Philosophy Presented to 
Gregory Vlastos, ed. E. N. Lee, A.P.D. Mourelatos, R. M. Rorty, Phronesis suppl. vol. 1 
(Assen: Van Gorcum, and New York: Humanities Press, 1973). 

I. This same topic has been sensitively and suggestively discussed by Hans-Georg 
Gadamer in two essays: "Zur Vorgeschichte der Metaphysik," in Gadamer, ed., Um die 
Bergriffswelt der Vorsokratiker, Wege der Forschung, 9 (Darmstadt, 1968), 364—090; and 
"Plato und die Vorsokratiker," in Franz Wiedman, ed., Epimeleia: Die Sorge der Philosophie 
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though contrasting roles. I will also try to show what was the genuine 
and compelling attractiveness of what I shall here call "the naive 
metaphysics of things." For I do not wish to suggest that Heraclitus 
and Parmenides sought to correct a parochial, or merely primitive error. 
The allure of this naive metaphysics would thus also help explain why 
for Plato the movement toward the /ogos-textured world involved so 
much soul-searching and self-criticism.? 


I. A World Merely of Things 


The mental effort of feigned naiveté is required of us if we should 
try to picture a world merely of things. This would be a world that 
does not have to be approached through the characteristic forms of 
intelligent discourse—predicates and propositions. Knowledge would 
thus consist in encounter and acquaintance with each of the things that 
present themselves in physical (or perceptual) space. Each thing would 
be (conceptually, as we would say) independent of every other thing. 
There would be no abstract or dependent entities—no qualities, or 
attributes, or kinds, or modes of reality. All things would be equally 
real since they all are univocally ir physical space. To know things 
would be to know them completely and exhaustively, in and through 
themselves. Such a world would fit perfectly the adage made famous 
by Bishop Butler: "Everything is what it is, and not another thing." 5 


um den Menschen (= Festschrift Helmut Kuhn) (Munich, 1964), pp. 127—42. In general 
terms, I accept Gadamer's formulation of the upshot, in Plato's later dialogues, of that 
pre-history; I also accept his characterization of the sense of /ogos relevant to the tracing of 
the pre-history (see especially "Vorgeschichte," pp. 387 ff. and "Plato," pp. 138 ff.). But 
since I do not share Gadamer's assumption that Greek philosophy starts from a holistic 
intuition of "das Ganze” ("Plato," p. 134), the reconstruction of che pre-history I offer 
here differs widely from his—especially with respect to the role Parmenides played. 

2. The story of Plato's turning away from the simplistic ontology of thing-like forms 
implicit in the early dialogues toward the doctrine which, adumbrated and anticipated in 
the Parmenides and Theaetetus, is first formulated in che Sophist has been told many times— 
most fully and ably in a dissertation by Gerold Prauss, Platon und der logische Eleatismus 
(Berlin, 1966). Cf. also John Brentliner, "Incomplete Predicates and the Two-World 
Theory of the Phaedo,” Phronesis, 17 (1972), 61-79, which argues that the crucial turn 
came with Plato's realization that terms such as “large,” “equal,” "beautiful" do not have 
the logic of Anaxagorean "things" —the realization which also ushers in the "separation" 
of Platonic forms from particulars. I would stress, however, that my argument here in no 
way depends on the hypothesis of Plato's development. The unitarian's Plato, too, fully in 
control of his life's project, is painfully concerned to exhibit, and thus to avoid, the snares 
and lures of Socratic or pre-Socratic modes of thought. 

3. Joseph Butler, Five Sermons, Preface [39]. 
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There seem to be four related paradigms for this conception: ac- 
quaintance with persons (“This is [or ‘here is’] Odysseus”); acquaintance 
with places ("This is [or ‘here is'] Ithaca"); acquaintance with massive 
bodies ("This is [or ‘here is'] the sea"); acquaintance with partitive, 
empirically homogeneous substances,4 such as gold, salt, honey, wine, 
blood (“This is [or ‘here is'] gold"). Now it is obvious even at the most 
naive or provisional level, that the paradigm of acquaintance cannot 
directly apply to the vast majority of individuals we encounter in 
experience. The things we approach through the use either of common 
or of proper names are typically complex: they involve a variety of 
features, characters, tempers, and dispositions. Natural languages, from 
time immemorial, have been adapted to capture these in words, and 
fulfill this function with both economy and sensitivity. So, to preserve 
the vision of the world as a world merely of things, we have to look at 
what we normally call "individuals" as aggregates of component charac- 
ters or powers. (I am deliberately avoiding the sophisticated vocabulary 
of "universals.") The paradigms of acquaintance with massive bodies 
and partitive substances provide the transition. The sea, for example, 
has pervasively that briny character which is due to the presence in it 
of salt. And a minimal familiarity with cooking or processing might 
easily encourage one to think of a seemingly uniform substance as a 
blend of two or more substances. Even a human being might be thought 
of as the complex and the locus of several (indeed a large number) of 
such characters or powers: a person's body texture, color, gait, warmth, 
courage, fears, passions, and many others. To know a human being 
would be to know each of these components in a sense that implies 
the directness of acquaintance. This is why it is still correct to consider 
this a world view of things, even though the components are things in 
a somewhat attenuated sense. Let me coin the term "character-power" 
(in Greek it would simply be öövauıs) to refer to these thing-like 
components. For convenience let me also employ henceforth the abbrevi- 
ation NMT for "naive metaphysics of things." 

A refinement of NMT would be to introduce archetypal individuals 
(which themselves may or may not be complex) that carry these charac- 
ters-powers in such concentration that they impart them to others. The 
sun, for example, has (or, more aptly within NMT, is) such a high 


4. Or, in the terminology now current, entities referred to by "mass-terms": see Willard 
Van Orman Quine, Word and Object (Cambridge, Mass., 1960), p. 90. 
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concentration of warmth and luminosity that it can impart these to 
the earth, plants, and animals; a god or goddess of Love sends forth the 
corresponding emotion to all animals; a demon of plague or pestilence 
spreads disease or famine. (This would be the closest the metaphysics 
of mere things comes to a conception of "kinds.") The terms “impart,” 
"send forth," and "spread" are not to be understood as metaphorical 
here. Characters-powers are concrete entities in physical space. Each 
can be said to be more or less concentrated, spread out, parceled 
out—literally. Two or more are either together or apart—again liter- 
ally. The introduction of archetypal individuals does not compromise 
the ontological equality of things in NMT. All characters-powers are 
on the same ontological plane, regardless of distribution (a handful of 
earth and a huge pool of water are equally real). 

A further refinement would recognize affinities and polarities. Some 
characters-powers go together, or one brings several others in its train 
(darkness, cold, contraction); some pairs cannot occupy the same region, 
they exclude one another (darkness and light). Now this recognition 
of affinities and polarities, inevitable though it is, and seemingly innoc- 
uous, ultimately leads to the demise of NMT. This is because many of 
the affinities and polarities chat strike us as natural are, of course, 
conceptual relations: entailments and conceptual incompatibilities, re- 
spectively. If what we give recognition to are conceptual affinities, the 
independence of characters-powers is compromised: we are no longer 


5. À scheme quite similar to NMT has been hypothesized by Wilfrid Sellars as constitut- 
ing the "original" world-image, which, according to him, is the evolutionary-cultural 
predecessor of the "manifest image," the latter being further contrasted by Sellars with 
the "scientific," or "postulational," or "theoretical image." The "manifest image" he 
describes as a "refinement or sophistication” of the “original image." See Science, Perception 
and Reality (London, 1963), pp. 7—9. In categorial terms, the "basic objects" of the 
"manifest image" are "persons, animals, lower forms of life and ‘merely material’ things 
like rivers and stones" (p. 9). Moreover, the "refinement of the 'original' image into che 
manifest image is the gradual 'de-personalization' of objects other than persons" (p. 10). 
In the course of this evolutionary process, "[n]ature became the locus of ‘truncated persons’ 
..., [so that the category of] person is now applied to [impersonal things and impersonal 
processes] in a pruned or truncated form” (p. 13). Sellars has also argued that the evolution- 
ary predecessor to the concept, say, of red as a quality is the concept of "red as a physical 
stuff, as a matter for individuated physical things"; and he intends that this may be 
generalized to all colors. He further implies that many other qualities are, in the "original 
image," perceived as “physical stuff." See "Foundations for a Metaphysics of Pure Process" 
[The Carus Lectures of Wilfrid Sellars]," The Monist, 64 (1981), lecture I, paragraph 84, 
and cf. pp. 20-22. 
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envisaging distinct self-contained entities, each of which can be grasped 
by a mere act of acquaintance. Correspondingly, if the polarity is con- 
ceptual, then the polar terms are complementary: one cannot be grasped 
without the other. The vision of the world as a world merely of things 
begins to fade. To preserve NMT, one would have to insist that affinity 
is nothing more than a tendency of physical propinquity in space; 
polarity, a tendency of apartness. One might then elaborate quasi- 
psychological or historical theories to account for these tendencies. 

Let me summarize this presentation of NMT, with its (admittedly dis- 
ruptive) refinement into a metaphysics of opposed and cognate characters- 
powers, in three postulates or requirements: (a) thinghood; (b) equality 
of status and independence; (c) recognition of affinities and polarities. 

To make the picture complete, I should elaborate on a semantic- 
epistemological corollary to the requirement of thinghood. Logos, the 
characteristically propositional texture of intelligent discourse, is not 
in any way constitutive of reality, of our object of knowledge. From 
the viewpoint of NMT, the distinctions drawn, say, in English between 
different uses of the verb "to be" ("Denver is the capital of Colorado," 
"John is white," "John is a man") would seem an arbitrary or conven- 
tional complication. For NMT there is ultimately only one use of "is," 
the one that makes direct contact with reality: "This is F," or "Here 
is F,"6 where F picks up a character-power. Neither fully a predicative 
copula nor a marker of identity, this "is" might be called the "is" of 
introduction and recognition, since it has its paradigm—as does the 
scheme as a whole—in acquaintance. I speak of both introduction and 
recognition because, after the initial encounter, the linguistic form “is 
F” will function also to evoke or to call forth the thing named by “F.” 
It would thus appear that language is dispensable. To "say" something 
is to call it, which is ether to baptize it, to salute it, or to evoke it, to 
summon it. These two alternatives can be placed in two continua, 
respectively, of otherwise non-verbal activities: holding, handling, or 
merely touching something; and gesturing or reaching out for it. 
Language, accordingly, is merely a convenience. In principle there is 
nothing it can do which ears, eyes, or hands could not do directly, 
without the mediation of language. 


6. I do not here have in mind an essentially locative use of "is." The sentence "Here is 
F" is not to be understood as the answer to the question "Were is F?" 
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For the sake of brevity, and in order to highlight logical relations, 
I have been speaking thus far in the mode of philosopher's fiction. I 
Shall presently argue, however, that in the context of Greek philosophy 
NMT has both a dialectical and a positive historical reality. There is 
much to suggest that Heraclitus and Parmenides (and, after them, 
Plato) react, each in his own way, to a conception that includes most 
of the ideas I wove into my philosopher's fiction. And there is also 
evidence of the currency of NMT in the earliest stages of Greek thought. 
I shall explore the evidence concerning these early stages in Sections 
II and III of this essay, and I shall discuss Heraclitus and Parmenides 
in Sections IV and V. But to forestall possible misunderstandings, let 
me first explain how I understand the claims of dialectical and historical 
reality I make for my philosopher's fiction. 

If there ever was a stage of the Greek language, or of its Indo- 
European ancestors, that conformed as a whole to NMT, that stage 
would have to be placed millennia before the time of the first Greek 
philosophers. Sixth-century Greek (and, doubtless, sixteenth- or twenty- 
sixth-century BCE Greek as well) was not a primitive language. Through- 
out its known history, Greek, like most of the natural languages known 
to us, has been “in perfect logical order "7—by which I mean that in 
its tacit transformations between surface-grammar and depth-grammar 
it already pre-analytically encodes subtle distinctions, such as those 
between subject-attribute, particular-universal, concrete-abstract, thing- 
fact. These distinctions correspond to ones which philosophers from 
antiquity to the present have analyzed, discovered, and formulated—or, 
for that matter, confused, obscured, and misstated. For, over much of 
the history of humankind, language as used by a given community may 
well have been metaphysically more subtle and sophisticated than the 
thought of that community's most penetrating philosophers. So NMT 
as a world view can have no historical reality except in the pronounce- 
ments—or indeed in the wider context created or presupposed by such 
pronouncements—by a philosopher, teacher, sage, or poet, inasmuch 
as these pronouncements articulate or begin to articulate or begin to 
articulate what is recognizably a world view. 

On the other hand, I do not wish to suggest that NMT is the 
invention, without antecedents in linguistic structure, of some aborigi- 


7. Wittgenstein, Tractatus, 5.5563. 
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nal sage. It is plausible to assume that a fragment or component of 
language, a "language-game" in Wittgenstein’s sense, which conforms, 
more or less, to NMT played a formative role in the history of language 
as a whole.’ Our language to this day seems to show the residues 
and relics of that primitive language-game. Consider the following 
permissible paraphrases: (a) "He is courageous," "He shows courage," 
"He's got courage," "There's a lot of courage in the man"; (b) "Don't 
go out; it's cold," "Don't go out in the cold"; (c) "I can't see; it's dark," 
“I can't see in the dark." In each of these series, the paraphrases (or the 
paraphrase) succeeding the first sentence apply (applies) the grammar 
appropriate to a thing-like ingredient to an entity which we (in our 
reflective philosophical moments, and in accordance with the first 
paraphrase in each case) would recognize as an abstract property.9 That 
Greek is even more pliant to such paraphrasing has often been remarked 
upon. The strongly developed use of the articular neuter adjective or 
participle both reflects and reinforces the vitality of that primitive 
language-game in Greek.!° 

The historical reality of NMT can thus be ascertained at two levels: 


(a) at the pre-philosophic level as a primitive language-game 
embedded in an otherwise sophisticated natural language; 

(b) at the level of speculative doctrine, if not explicitly formulated, 
at least as a reasonable interpretation of that doctrine. 


8. For the parallel case of “ontogenesis," language development in the growth of the child, 
Quine (pp. 92, 95, 121) argues that “mass-terms” (which correspond, in the terminology of 
my philosopher's fiction, to "characters-powers") provide the basis for the learning both 
of "general" and "abstract-singular" terms. 

9. Cf. W. A. Heidel, “Qualitative Change in Presocratic Philosophy,” AGP, 19 (1906), 
343. To illustrate the primitiveness of formulations of this sort, Heidel cites Proverbs 
27.22" . . . yet will not his foolishness depart from him," and notes survivals of this notion 
in non-philosophical contexts, for example, in Shakespeare's "Youth's a stuff will not 
endure." A survival in philosophical thinking is "the notion of qualities ‘inhering’ in 
substances," where quality is "viewed as a physical constituent, present in an čôpowpa” 
(loc. cit. and 346 n. 28). Cf. also H. and H. A. Frankfort's remark on the "logic of 
mythopoeic thought": "... concepts are likely to be substantialized. A man who has 
courage or eloquence possesses these qualities almost as substances of which he can be 
robbed or which he can share with others" (H. and H. A. Frankfort, John A. Wilson, and 
Thorkild Jacobsen, Before Philosophy [Baltimore, 1949], p. 22). 

10. See T. B. L. Webster, "Language and Thought in Early Greece," Memoirs and 
Proceedings of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 94 (1952-53), 23-24. 
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There is no need to say more about (a). Clearly NMT, which still 
achieves that level of reality in English, achieves it also in Greek, a 
language in which the NMT language-game is even more conspicu- 
ous.!! Sections II and III of this essay will seek to ascertain the historical 
reality of NMT for early Greek thought at level (b). The NMT of level 
(b) is, of course, grounded on level (a). For what we have at level (b) 
is the NMT of level (a) "thematized": philosophical NMT doctrines 
approach the world as if the NMT language-game alone would suffice 
to do justice to the world's articulation and processes. 

The claim of dialectical reality for NMT can be explained more 
briefly. If my argument in Sections III and IV is judged plausible, chen 
the philosophies of Heraclitus and Parmenides can be understood as 
distinct reactions to NMT. This could well be true even if NMT had no 
level-(b) historical reality in the pre-Heraclitean (or pre-Parmenidean) 
phase of philosophy. There may have been a good deal of suggestio falsi 
in Heraclitus’ or Parmenides’ projecting of NMT as a world view of 
their predecessors or of “mortals” collectively. (It is not unusual for 
philosophers to invent the problem as well as the solution, to conjure 
up a foe as well as overthrow him.) It could even be that Heraclitus 
and Parmenides were so overwhelmingly impressed by the tenacity of 
the NMT language-game that they assumed it constituted a paradigm 
of the world view of “mortals.” That NMT had only dialectical reality 
(no historical reality, that is, beyond level [a]) is, in my view, unlikely. 
But it 1s nevertheless true that che argument I present in Sections IV 
and V will not depend wholly on the historical evidence concerning 
sixth-century speculative thought—evidence which is admittedly frag- 
mentary and clouded with uncertainties. 


Il. Characters-Powers, Quality-Things, Opposites 


The entities I have been calling "characters-powers" in my philoso- 
pher's fiction of NMT are familiar to students of early Greek philosophy 
as "the opposites,” or "powers." A widely accepted reconstruction of 
the development of early Greek philosophy is the following:'? The 


II. See preceding two notes. 

I2. Cf. F. M. Cornford, "Anaxagoras" Theory of Matter—II," CQ, 24 (1930), 84 and 
n. 1; A. L. Peck, "Anaxagoras: Predication as a Problem in Physics: I,” CQ, 25 (1931), 
31-32; Harold Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy (Baltimore, 1935), pp. 
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opposites (either just the hot, the cold, che dry, and the moist, or an 
open-ended scheme) play a role analogous to that of "elements" already 
in the philosophy of Anaximander. With special application to pathol- 
ogy, they also play this role in Alcmaeon, in the early fifth century. 
They are prominent in some of the earliest Hippocratic writings, and 
the fact that in Ancient Medicine an open-ended scheme of substantial 
"powers" is advocated as preferable to modernistic theories of "elements," 
such as that of Empedocles, suggests that the scheme of substantial 
"powers" was recognized as a traditional view.!5 (I leave out here what 
needs to be said about Heraclitus and Parmenides, whose attitude toward 
the opposites is the topic of the final three Sections of this essay.) 

The outline for this reconstruction was originally sketched (with 
some details that have not been as widely accepted) by W. A. Heidel 
in his 1906 article, "Qualitative Change in Presocratic Philosophy.” 14 
Heidel argued that the underlying conception of change among all pre- 
Socratic philosophers, with the exception of Parmenides in "Truth," 
was not that of Aristotelian qualitative alteration. The high level of 
sophistication presupposed by the latter concept becomes clear if we 
give it a general (that is, not exclusively Aristotelian) definition: the 
substitution of one property by anotber which, in accordance witb tbe nature of 
the subject to which they alternately apply, belongs to the same incompatibility 
range with the first. The pre-Socratic conception would have to be far 


362, 375-79; F. M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939), p. 47 and n. 2; Gregory 
Vlastos, "Equality and Justice in Early Greek Cosmologies," CP, 42 (1947), 156-57, 
168-73 (reprinted in David J. Furley and R. E. Allen, eds. Studies in Presocratic Philosophy, 
vol. 1 [London, 1970], pp. 56-91); and his “The Physical Theory of Anaxagoras," PR, 59 
(1950), 41—42 (reprinted in Mourelatos, ed., The Pre-Socratics: A Collection of Critical Essays 
[New York, 1974; repr. Princeton, 1993], pp. 459-88); F. M. Cornford, Principium 
Sapientiae (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 34, 160-62; Charles H. Kahn, Anaximander and the 
Origins of Greek Cosmology (New York, 1960), pp. 126—33, 159-63; Hermann Frankel, 
Dichtung und Philosophie des frühen Griechentums, 2d edn. (Munich, 1962), pp. 298-303, 
388; in translation Early Greek Poetry and Philosophy (New York, 1975), pp. 260—635, 340; 
Kurt von Fritz, Grundprobleme der Geschichte der antiken Wissenschaft (Berlin, 1971), pp. 
14-34 (esp. p. 21 and n. 32). 

13. I leave the Pythagorean opposites out of this account. The best opinion now is that 
the “Table of Opposites” given by Aristotle in Metaph. 1.5.986a22 originated in Plato's 
Academy: see Walter Burkert, Weisheit und Wissenschaft: Studien zu Pythagoras, Philolaos und 
Platon (Nürnberg, 1962), pp. 45, 46; in translation, Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1972), pp. 51-52; Kurt von Fritz, s.v. “Pythagoras” in RE, col. 208. 

14. Above, n. 9. The general part of Heidel's article referred to here is reprinted in 
Mourelatos, ed., The Pre-Socratics, pp. 86—95. 
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simpler, even primitive. According to Heidel it is pits, understood as 
composition, decomposition, and recomposition of ingredients. Antici- 
pating the objection that such a view would not be possible before 
Parmenides' critique of change and coming-to-be, Heidel pointed out 
that "no assumption as to ultimate elemental characters need be made: 
any pronounced character, even though it be itself the product of a 
previous mixture, will serve the ends of such composition.” !5 

I do not propose to quarrel with the essentials of this reconstruction!ó 
—indeed, I depend largely on it for my claim that NMT is enough of 
a historical reality before the time of Heraclitus and Parmenides so 
that these philosophers may be viewed as reacting against it. But I 
must pause to unravel some difficulties and to allay some doubts. 

How firm is the evidence for substantial opposites in Anaximander? 
Without going into the details of this controversy here,'7 let me review 
two points that are most directly relevant to the concerns of this 
essay. The doubters have been especially concerned to rule out from 
Anaximander's thought opposites understood as Aristotelian quali- 
ties. But once it is recognized that the Anaximandrian opposites 
would have been understood as substantial "powers," then the possible 
bias of the Aristotelian-Theophrastian testimonia that speak of oppo- 
sites in Anaximander has been accounted for, and we have no good 
reason to reject the whole of the information—only the categorization 
in terms of qualities.? From the viewpoint of NMT, it makes little 


15. Ibid., p. 339. 

16. But, as I argue below, Section IV, Heidel was wrong to assume recomposition as 
the relevant conception of change for Heraclitus. 

17. For the argument against the attribution of opposites to Anaximander, see Uvo 
Hölscher, “Anaximander und die Anfänge der Philosophie," Hermes, 81 (1953), 257—68 
(repr. in Gadamer, Begriffswelt, 95—176; in trans. and with omissions in Furley and 
Allen, Vol. I, pp. 281—322; revised and with additions in Hólscher's Anfangliches Fragen 
[Góttingen, 1968], pp. 9—89). For answers to Hólscher's doubts, see: Kirk in G. S. 
Kirk and J. E. Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers (Cambridge, 1957), pp. 130—231; Kahn, 
Anaximander, pp. 37, 40-41, and ch. 2, esp. pp. 159—623; Paul Seligman, The Apeiron of 
Anaximander (London, 1962), p. 63; G. E. R. Lloyd, "The Hot and the Cold, the Dry and 
the Wet, in Greek Philosophy," JHS, 84 (1964), 94—100 (repr. in Furley and Allen, Vol. 
I, pp. 255—80). 

18. Hólscher writes: "die gegensätzlichen Qualitäten [my emphasis] Heiss und Kalt 
können als solche nicht anaximandrisch sein" (Azfënglicbes, p. 22, cf. n. 38). 

I9. Cherniss, who is especially alert to Aristotle's habit of projecting his own special 
doctrine of qualitative contrariety into his accounts of early Greek philosophy, recognizes, 
as indicated above, n. 12, the existence of quasi-substantial opposites in Anaximander (pp. 
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difference whether our vocabulary is that of "the hot" and "the cold" 
or that of "flame" and “mist.”2o Furthermore, much of the thrust of 
arguments against opposites in early Greek philosophy has been directed 
against the two-pair scheme, hot—cold, dry—wet. To grant that this 
quaternion is more likely to be post-Empedoclean does not in any way 
weaken the evidence for opposites in Anaximander.?! 

Another objection, to what I earlier cited as a widely accepted 
reconstruction of early Greek philosophy, is a priori in character. Any 
scheme that recognizes "opposites" as somehow more primary than 
things in an ordinary sense is said to presuppose the Eleatic critique. 
For it is assumed that the only motivation for such a scheme would be 
the conviction that there is no coming-to-be and no perishing.?? This 
objection has already been answered by Heidel, in the text I quoted 
from him (above, p. 308): one need not, indeed should not, think of 
these ingredient entities as "elements" in a strict sense; one certainly 
need not assume that they are unborn and imperishable. The objection, 
however, also invites an a priori rejoinder. What the objection presup- 
poses is that in the history of thought theory comes before application; 
the self-conscious development of a concept before its utilization in a 
naive, pre-critical, or pre-analytical way.23 This does not merely go 


47-50, 53-56, 363). Heidel (see above, n. o), who was first to recognize the existence of 
the pre-Parmenidean scheme of quasi-substantial things, all too cautiously avoids any 
reference to opposites in his account of "recomposition" in the Milesians. 

20. Cf. Lloyd, p. 97. 

21. Cf. G. S. Kirk, "Some Problems in Anaximander," CQ, N.S. 5 (1955), 26 n. 2 (repr. 
in Furley and Allen, Vol. I, pp. 323—49); Lloyd, "Hot and Cold," p. 99; John Ferguson, 
“The Opposites,” Apeiron, 3 (1969), 3. 

22. See Karl Reinhardt, Parmenides und die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie (Bonn, 
1916), p. 74. Cf. more recently Hólscher, who writes: "'Es gibt keine Verwandlung’... 
war erst nach und durch Parmenides möglich, der auch den Begriff der Mischung eingeführt 
hat. . . . Der physikalische Begriff von der Erhaltung der Stoffe ist erst aus dem eleatischen 
Seinsbegriff hervorgegangen” (Anfangliches, p. 25). A similar argument is used by Michael 
C. Stokes against the view that Anaximander's Apeiron was a mixture: "There is no historical 
reason why any cosmogonist should postulate an initial mixture before Parmenides . . . ” 
("Hesiodic and Milesian Cosmogonies—II,” Phronesis, 8 [1963], 32); cf. H. B. Gottschalk, 
" Anaximander's Apeiron, “ Phronesis, 10 (1965), 45. 

23. Cf. Reinhardt: "[D]er Begriff der Mischung, die Grundlage aller spáteren Physik, 
ursprünglich auf rein logischem und metaphysischem Boden gewachsen sein müsse, um 
erst nachtrüglich in der Naturwissenschaft verpflanzt zu werden" (p. 74); "Mussten nicht 
erst die Gegensätze als Gegensätze entdeckt . . . empfunden und gelehrt werden, bevor die 
Entdeckung ihrer Vereinigung . . . wirken konnte?" (p. 220). 
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against what we have learned from Plato's doctrine of àvápvmots, or 
from Aristotle’s distinction between “more knowable with respect to 
us" and "more knowable in itself"; it goes against the record of the 
history of every science or discipline. It is much more realistic to expect 
that Parmenides' self-conscious deduction of "signposts" or criteria of 
reality is preceded by a long phase during which tendencies toward, or 
approximations of, these criteria operate implicitly, at a level of direct, 
non-reflective speculation.24 As Burnet put it, “Anaximander had no 
doubt regarded his ‘opposites’ as things; though, before the time of 
Parmenides, no one had fully realized how much was implied in saying 
that anything is a thing.’’25 

A concept similar to “character-power” has been invoked in discus- 
sions of Anaxagoras. Cornford categorized the ultimate ingredients in 
Anaxagoras’ cosmic mixture as "quality-things."26 But because of cer- 
tain details in Cornford’s interpretation of Anaxagoras, and because of 
Cornford’s attempt to give an explicit definition of “quality-thing,” it 
may now seem that his concept, and thus by reflection the notion 
of "character-power," have both been discredited. As formulated by 
Cornford, the concept appears not as interestingly primitive or paradoxi- 
cal but as trivially incoherent. For it is part of Cornford’s interpretation 
that Anaxagorean "quality-things" can exist only dependently, i.e., in 
certain other entities, the Anaxagorean "seeds." This is too obviously 
and misleadingly suggestive of Aristotelian qualities which, in the 
language of the Categories, are "present in a subject." Again, Cornford 
defines "the hot" as a “thing whose nature consists entirely in the single 
property of hotness” —which comes too dangerously close to saying that 
the hot is an abstract quality; for it is precisely of the abstract quality 
hotness that we can say "its nature consists entirely, etc.”27 Conversely, 


24. See my article “The Real, Appearance, and Human Error in Early Greek Philosophy,” 
The Review of Metaphysics, 19 (1965), 346-65. 

25. John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 4th ed. (London, 1930), p. 231. 

26. "Anaxag. Th. of Matter—lII,” pp. 84 ff. 

27. In other interpretations that show a certain affinity with Cornford’s, this requirement 
of "inherence" is not emphasized. The fact that Anaxagorean opposites (and/or other 
ingredient xpjuara) cannot exist independently need not get built into the logical structure 
of these entities (as it ¿s built into the logical structure of Cornford's “quality-things”); it 
could be viewed as a mere consequence of the historical-cosmogonical fact that the process 
of &mókpuois Or Stdxpeots is never completed. See A. L. Peck, “Predication as a Problem in 
Physics: II,” CQ, 25 (1931), 118. Cf. Colin Strang, “The Physical Theory of Anaxagoras,” 
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once we do not think of the hot as an abstract quality, there is nothing 
to prevent our understanding it as "the thing that is hot," which immedi- 
ately allows that it may have other characteristics as well.28 

The trouble, clearly, stems from Cornford's formulation. Yet if we 
try to frame an alternative definition, we are not likely to fare much 
better; for we cannot even go as far as "an entity which is. . ." without 
utilizing the subject-predicate structure—with all the ontological com- 
mitments to the /ogos-textured world involved in that move.2? An 
explanation of "quality-thing" must, accordingly, be indirect and con- 
textual. The most suggestive approach to it would be through the sort 
of philosopher's fiction I presented in the preceding section: a deliber- 
ate, imaginary modulation of our normal conceptual scheme. 

Any lingering doubts about the currency, in the earliest phases of 
Greek philosophy, of NMT, in its refinement that includes “characters- 
powers," may yet be allayed by an inference from the rhetoric of the 
earliest preserved scheme of substantial opposites, Parmenides’ “Doxa.” 


AGP, 45 (1963), 109: "it is logically possible that an E-substance [= elemental substance, 
Strang’s counterpart to Cornford's "quality-thing"] should proceed to occupy a given space 
... until all other E-substances are excluded from it . . . [I]t was not physically possible 
to arrive at a pure substance." Vlastos’ interpretation (Phys. Th.") and J. E. Raven's ("The 
Basis of Anaxagoras' Cosmology," CQ, N.S. 4 (1954), 123—37) seem compatible with chis 
formulation by Strang. 

28. For this criticism, see Cherniss, pp. 362, 364; also a letter by Cyril Bailey to 
Cornford, quoted by Guthrie in A History of Greek Philosophy, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1965), 
p. 284. 

29. Cherniss' own definition runs like this: “what we call a quality was for all Presocratics 
a characteristic which could not be considered separately from that of which it was 
characteristic" (p. 362). That is, of course, a paradox; for we can make no sense of "a 
characteristic which could not, etc." But quality-things are bound to look paradoxical. A 
“corollary” Cherniss gives appears only deceptively to be less paradoxical. It reads: "One 
characteristic does not by its existence preclude the simultaneous attachment of other 
characteristics, for a given bit of matter may be at once hot, dry, bright, sweet, etc." Note 
that Cherniss fails to specify what is being attached to what. If he means that, say, the hot 
attaches itself to che dry, and these are understood, in accordance with the definition, as 
distinct, self-sufficient units, chen he is not saying something Cornford would not have 
granted. Cornford, too, would have recognized that quality-things come in clusters. If, on 
the other hand, Cherniss means to say that the dry will attach itself to che same subject to 
which the hot stands attached (he says “matter may be . . . hot, dry”), then not only is he 
lapsing into a Platonic-Aristorelian pattern (“che X which is F, as well as G, H, etc."), he 
actually contradicts his definition of the pre-Socratic equivalent of quality. For how could 
one envisage the attachment of “other characteristics" without doing precisely what the 
definition enjoins us not to do, viz., consider a certain characteristic separately from chat 
which it will come to characterize (once the attachment is made)? 
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The main features of the cosmology of “Doxa” are these. Things in our 
familiar sensible world are a mixture of two “opposites” (àvría) or 
"forms" (kopgai), Light and Night. Each of the two opposites is cognate 
with a series of "powers" (Suvdpets), e.g., "shining" and “nimble” for 
Light, "obscure" and "heavy" for Night. The two forms are "equal," 
in the sense that neither is more positive or more real than the other. 
Each is self-identical (B8.57 "in every way the same with itself," said 
of Light; 8.58 "in itself," said of Night), that is, may be viewed as a 
complete thing in its own right.3° The distinction between these 
opposites is formulated in spatial terms (cf. B8.55 éxpíivavro Óépas, 
8.55—56 Edevro xwpis; note also the spatial array of B12). Their unifica- 
tion, too, is envisaged in spatial terms, as a "mixing" in which the 
opposites “come together" (cf. B12.5 wéumovaa... uuy$jv) to “fill” (Bo.3, 
Bı2.ı) an “allotted space" (Bı2.2 aloo). 

We could hardly ask for a better example of NMT. It is remarkable 
that Parmenides presents this metaphysics not as a hypothetical con- 
struction, not even as the view of some perverse antagonists, but as the 
diagnosis of what mortals have, however tacitly, believed for a very 
long time. Might it not be that there is some truth in this presentation? 
Doubtless much of the “Doxa” is Parmenidean invention. The wording 
is skillfully contrived to produce both sharp contrasts and a certain 
deceptive similarity with the doctrine of "Truth," in the first part of 
the poem.3! It deserves notice, however, that the goddess uses the term 
rävria, "the opposites” (B8.55, cf. 8.59),?? at the head of her table of 


30. For this interpretation of the “Doxa,” see above, Part I, pp. 85—87, 241—46. 

31. Above, Part I, ch. 9. 

32. I translate: "and they separated the opposites with respect to body (or 'in bodily 
terms’), and posited signs apart of one another" (B8.55—56); and "and again that other, 
in itself, the opposite (designations): obscure night, etc.” (B8.58—59). Cf. Lloyd, "Hot and 
Cold," p. 267: "Parmenides' description of his principles in the way of Seeming is explicit: 
they are opposites” (his emphasis). But almost all translations of B8.55 in the literature will 
be found to conform to either of the following patterns: (a) "they distinguished (them, i.e., 
the two popgat) as opposite in form”; (b) "they separated (their) appearance contrariwise.” In 
pattern (a) rävria is construed as predicate of an understood abrá. Now to convey that sense 
the text would more naturally have read àvría (with no article, an emendation common in 
the nineteenth century, and still favored by Hermann Diels in Parmenides Lehrgedicht [Berlin, 
1897], pp. 40-41, as a basis for the translation, “Sie schieden aber beide als Gegensätze 
an Gestalt"), or even better, ävrias (to agree with popéás). In pattern (b) rávría is construed 
as adverbial. This is a strongly established use, to be sure. But it is highly doubtful whether 
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contrariety, as if this would help her audience recognize something 
familiar behind her earlier noncommittal reference to “two forms."55 
Indeed, the Parmenidean elenchus would have been absurdly misplaced 
if his “Doxa” did not, at least in its essential concepts, capture a 
view of reality that was either sufficiently well attested among his 
predecessors,34 or appealing enough to Archaic common sense so that 
it could recognizably be called a scheme of "mortal beliefs." 

There is, finally, Hesiod. It may seem paradoxical, at first blush, to 
cite Hesiodic thought-forms as examples of a metaphysics of things, 
since in Hesiod the primary and most prominent category is not that 
of things but of persons. But, as it has often been said, at the mythopoeic 
stage of thought the distinction between thing and person is not sharp. 
Moreover, as was pointed out in my philosopher's fiction, for NMT 
acquaintance with individual persons is one of the paradigms (the other 
two, for Hesiod, would be redundant since he tends to personify places 


«pivew with only one direct object, and that in the singular (here «pivew 8épas) could bear 
the sense “co separate." In that construction the sense would be “to choose" or “to judge," 
neither of which would apply here. (See LSJ, s.v. xpivw, I "separate" and II "pick out, 
choose.” Parm. B8.55 is listed under I, but it is doubtful that che compilers of the dictionary 
assumed that the object of &xpivavro was ŝépas—if so che example would have been unique 
in that group.) Mario Untersteiner, in his Parmenide: testimonianze e frammenti (Florence, 
1958), p. CLXIII and n. 22, seems to have realized that with rávría construed as adverbial 
it would still be necessary to assume abrás as understood object of &xpivavro. He translates 
“distinsero secondo un’ opposizione (le due popgai) nel loro aspetto." But while more 
faithful to the grammar of «pívew, this construction piles up one adverbial qualification on 
top of another: ŝépas on rävria, and the latter in turn on &xpivavro. The translation proposed 
at the beginning of this note is far simpler and offers other advantages. Note first the 
smooth parallelism of &xpivavro (verb) rävria (plural object) 8épas (qualifier of the verb) 
with &evro (vb.) onpara (pl. obj.) xwpis (qlf. of vb.). More significantly, note the eloquent 
contrast it assumes between the xpivar Aóyq &Aeyxov of “Truth” (cf. B7.5) with the éxpivavro 
Sépas rävria of “Doxa.” I see no obstacle to the adverbial construction of rávría in B8.59 
(but see an important clarification in Leonardo Tarán, Parmenides [Princeton, 1965], p. 
217 n. 39). It is, of course, preferable that the translation of B8.59 should parallel that of 
B8.55. 

33. We need not assume, of course, that "the opposites" had already acquired the force 
of a standard reference to the world's element-like ingredients—only that the expression 
would help remind one of "the hot," "the cold," etc., of earlier philosophy. The term 
clearly did not acquire this cechnical sense till the time of Aristotle, though there is a 
trend toward technical employment in the early medical writings: see G. E. R. Lloyd, 
Polarity and Analogy (Cambridge, 1966), p. 126 and n. 2. 

34. Above, Part I, p. 70 and nn. 27, 28. 
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and massive bodies). Indeed, once we go beyond things in the ordinary 
sense to archetypal individuals and characters-powers, Hesiod's world 
is precisely a world of such entities. Night and her offspring, and again 
Strife (one of Night's children) and hers, afford the clearest examples 
(Theogony 124-25, 211 ff., 266 ff.). On the side of Earth's lineage the 
largest number of her offspring are purely mythological; but a promi- 
nent minority, Heaven, Mountains, The Sea, Ocean, also Themis, and 
Mnemosyne, are recognizably characters-powers. Patterns of polarity 
and affinity among groups of the gods in Theogony are, of course, 
pervasive; and physical space (proximity or apartness) is the characteris- 
tic medium for expressing these. In Works and Days, the Evils and 
Hope stored in Pandora's jar (94 ff.) are the obvious example. But in 
both poems Hesiod's readiness to conceive of the world in terms of 
characters-powers (not necessarily the same ones mentioned in his 
theogonic scheme) can be shown from linguistic patterns such as: 
"mighty strength, unapproachable, was (spread) on their huge figure" 
(ueyáÀ)e em elet, Theog. 153); “and she causes good fortune to bear 
upon him" (dABov ómáte,, 420); “to pour golden loveliness around her 
head" (xápw àpydixéat, Op. 65).35 


III. Hesiod and Anaximander 


Having reviewed in general terms the evidence for the historical 
reality of NMT in early Greek thought, let me now discuss two texts, 
one from Hesiod and one from Anaximander, that will bring out most 
clearly the dialectical contrast between NMT and the two (also mutually 
in contrast) philosophies of Heraclitus and Parmenides. 

Theogony 748—54, the passage that describes the daily routine and 
circuits of Night and Day, might be read as a model of Hesiod's scheme 
of characters-powers. 


... Where Night and Day come close to each other and speak a 
word of greeting, and cross on the great threshold of bronze; for 


35. Other examples: Theog. 83 &mı yAdoon yAvxepny xelovow eépanv, 146 loxvs 8’ de Bin 
Kat pnxavat hoav én’ Epyos, rñ 8 (scil. Aphrodite) "Epos &páprqoe kai" Ipepos Šomero kaAós, 689 
datve Binv, also Op. 61-62 èv 8' avdpumov Bépev avönv kat abévos (cf. 67, 77—80), 199—200 
mpodurévr’ avOpdsmous / Aws kat Népects (cf. 324); 230 od8€...Atpos dnndet / ob8' Grn, 242 
Emnyaye nipa Kpoviwv / pov pos kat Aotwdv. Such forms of speech are, of course, also common 
in Homer. 
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the one is coming back in and the other going outdoors, and the 
house never at once contains both of them, but at every time, 
while one of them is out of the house, faring over the length of 
the earth, the other remaining indoors waits for the time of her 
own journey, when the other one comes back.56 


Hesiod’s Night and Day are opposed powers, whose presence is felt 
alternately chroughout the vast expanse of sky and earth. Their opposi- 
tion is expressed as an injunction against their staying in the house 
together. Yet each has the integrity of a complete, independent entity: 
they are equally real and have equal access to the house. Still, there is 
a sense in which they constitute a proper pair. So, they are made to 
live in the same house and they meet one another over the threshold. 
The injunction of alternation, the house, the threshold conceal in 
figure and myth the internal relation of complementarity which, once 
perceived, would be fatal to the conception of Night and Day as 
independently existing things.37 

The characters-powers in Anaximander are, of course, the opposites. 
They are equal, and they have equal claims of tenure on individual 
plants, animals, regions of the earth, and on the world as a whole. But 
unlike Hesiod’s Night and Day, each of whom faithfully waits for the 
appointed &pa of her own journey, the Anaximandrian opposites over- 
stay their proper term and so must "make just recompense to one 
another for their injustice according to the order of time” (B r). Hesiod's 
Night and Day do not stay together, they punctually succeed one 
another; the opposites of Anaximander are utterly hostile to one another, 
they drive one another out. 

The strain of pessimism in Anaximander’s conception3® is not of 
interest in my exposition. What I wish to single out is the importance 


36. Tr. Richmond Lattimore (Ann Arbor, 1959). 

37. The parallel between the conceptual pairing of night—day and the Hesiodic picture 
of two corresponding deities who meet but do not stay together has been noticed by 
Frankel. He misleadingly suggests, however, that the parallel is an effect of allegory: “In 
the image of the threshold where day and night meet, the connection of opposites, which 
at once exclude and reinforce one another, is given vivid expression. It is always day or 
night, and the threshold is represented by the or, in a rather metaphysical than a spatial 
sense” (Early Greek Poetry, p. 104; cf. Dichtung, p. 115). 

38. See Gregory Vlastos, "On Heraclitus," AJP, 76 (1955), 356-58 (repr. in Furley 
and Allen, Vol. I, pp. 413—29). 
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of the spatial context of advance, retreat, and tenure in the conception 
of the opposites, and the utilizing of the myth of an ever-continuing 
territorial vendetta (inspired as it were from myths of political succes- 
sion, like that of Eteocles and Polynices, the sons of Oedipus) to do 
justice to, and yet at the same time to obscure, the felt conceptual 
antithesis between the opposites. 

For all che tensions and incipient inconsistencies that beset it, NMT 
is profoundly alluring—and especially so to che Greek mind. There is 
something utterly captivating about the prospect of a direct encounter 
with the things that comprise the world. The transparency and dispens- 
ability of language that this metaphysics requires and guarantees give 
it the intuitive appeal of a thorough-going realism. It affords a welcome 
license that we may disregard details and nuances of language, confident 
in the expectation that our knowledge of the world would ultimately 
have the form of "This is F," where the statement is understood as 
indifferently analogous to "This is Odysseus," "This is Ithaca," "This 
is water," or "this is gold." Patterns in the Greek vocabulary of cogni- 
tion reinforce the appeal. As we have learned from von Fritz's investiga- 
tions, voeîv in Homer conveys the sense of non-discursive immediate 
intuition: "While... voetv is always distinguished from purely sensual 
perception, it is not conceived of as the result of a process of reasoning, 
much less as this process itself, but rather as a kind of mental percep- 
tion," a "kind of sixth sense," or "mental vision, which not only 
penetrates deeper but also 'sees farther' both in space and in time than 
our eyes." 59 

The fact that the world of characters-powers is essentially a world 
of things in physical space means that in principle everything will lie 
open to view, that everything can be visualized. The genius of the 
world of characters-powers is thus akin to the genius of parataxis, the 
dominant principle of order in Homer, in Archaic art, and in Archaic 
composition.4° Each thing will be complete by itself, and the plurality 
of things will form a whole (harmonious nevertheless) in which all 
relations are external and explicit. 


39. Kurt von Fritz, “Nóos and Noeiv in the Homeric Poems," CP, 38 (1943), 90, 91. 

40. See: Ben Edwin Perry, “The Early Greek Capacity for Viewing Things Separately," 
TAPA, 68 (1937), 403—27; James A. Notopoulos, “Parataxis in Homer,” ibid., 80 (1949), 
1—23; and B. A. van Groningen, La Composition littéraire archaïque grecque (Amsterdam, 
1958). 
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IV. The Anti-Realism of Heraclitus 


The first chinker (according to the usual chronology) to perceive 
the incompatibility between the requirement of thinghood and the 
recognition of polarity was Heraclitus.4! His solution was to preserve 
the latter but to abolish the former. This is certainly one theme (though 
admittedly not the only theme) in his doctrine of the connectedness of 
opposites.4? “It is God that is day night, winter summer, war peace, 
surfeit famine," we read in B67. What seem to have been thought of 
as characters-powers, as entities with a spatial identity and history, 
existing independently, are for Heraclitus nothing but phases or mo- 
ments of alteration (4AAocodraı) of the underlying unity that is God. In 
the naive doctrine of opposites, "up" refers to an absolute region that 
has an identity of its own— bright, light-textured, fast-moving, and 
the like; "down," correspondingly, is the locus of darkness, thickness, 
immobility.43 For Heraclitus "up" and “down” are no more than 
opposed directions in a pathway (B60). The fragment in which Heracli- 
tus criticizes Hesiod for not knowing that day and night are one (B57) 
is especially instructive. It is generally assumed that this fragment 


41. But see Hólscher, Anfängliches, pp. 161—69, who defends Reinhardt's thesis, that 
Parmenides was older than, and wrote before, Heraclitus. Hólscher points out that Plato 
gives signs of countering readers' incredulity regarding the relatively late dare he assigns 
to Parmenides in the dialogue of that name—the signs being the somewhat defensive 
repetition, on two other occasions (Theaet. 183E and Soph. 217C), of the explanation that 
Socrates was very young and Parmenides very old when they met. Hólscher may well be 
right about this. But the next inference he draws, that the use of the word xoópos in 
Parmenides' poem indicates chat Parmenides was young when he wrote the poem, is hardly 
convincing. The poem speaks with the forcefulness of authority we would not expect from 
a Greek youth. There are better explanations (literary) for the use of the word xoöpos: see 
Matthew R. Cosgrove, "The KOY POZ Motif in Parmenides: B1.24," Phronesis, 19 (1974), 
81—84. It is only misleadingly true, moreover, that "Plato views Heraclitus' as well as 
Empedocles' doctrine as answers to Eleaticism" (p. 163). Hólscher has Soph. 242D in mind, 
where Plato supposes the Eleatic School to have started with Xenophanes. The Eusebius 
date for Heraclitus (viz., as contemporary of Empedocles), on which Reinhardt and Hólscher 
rely, is very plausibly explained by Kirk as the end result of progressive conflation of 
Heraclitus and Empedocles in one line of the doxography: see Heraclitus: Tbe Cosmic 
Fragments (Cambridge, 1954), p. 25, cf. pp. 1-3. 

42. For a comprehensive survey of opposite terms in Heraclitus, see M. Marcovich, 
Heraclitus: Greek Text with a Short Commentary (Merida, Venezuela, 1967), table between 
pp. 160-61. 

43. Cf. Lloyd, Polarity, pp. 41-42, 46—48. The associations of Light and Night in 
Parmenides’ “Doxa” (see B8.56—59) are the best illustration. 
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refers to Theogony 124, where Hesiod introduces Day as the daughter 
of Night. Heraclitus’ complaint would, accordingly, be that the mother- 
daughter relationship does not adequately express the internal connec- 
tion and complementarity berween these two opposites. For, to quote 
Kirk, "at no stage could night have existed independently of day as 
Hesiod postulated.”44 Now if one wished to be an apologist for Hesiod, 
one might object that the mother-daughter relationship is more than 
half-right, since it postulates the oneness of consanguinity. Indeed, I 
find a much stronger contrast with Heraclitus, and a more likely source 
for the latter's criticism, in that passage I have already discussed, 
Tbeogony 748 ff. Hesiod, Heraclitus tells us, was wrong to make Night 
and Day into two distinct individuals whose only relation is that they 
alternately occupy the same house and meet one another over the thresh- 
old. Night and day are not two persons or two things; they are complemen- 
tary moments, aspects, or phases of a single phenomenon. It is no accident 
of the psychology or the history of these mythical individuals that it has 
to be either night or day; nor is it an accident of personal habit that the 
two of them jointly constitute the diurnal cycle. 

It is very plausible that Heraclitus would have extended the same 
line of criticism to Anaximander’s opposites. We have no fragments 
that voice such criticism directly. But it is not difficult to construct a 
critical comment on the model of B8o. In that fragment Heraclitus 
evidently corrects Anaximander:45 “one should know that war is com- 
mon, and that justice zs strife, and that all things come to be in 
accordance with strife and right necessity." The strife of the opposites 
is not some sort of perverse accident that calls for regret and compensa- 
tion: the opposites are essentially incompatible. Similarly, che opposites 
are not just equal, in the sense that they have equal rights of tenure in 
the world; they are oze, they are internally or conceptually related by 
being opposed determinations within a single field. 

“Determinations,” "phases," "aspects," "moments" —these are, of 
course, not Heraclitus' words; they are ours. Yet they are indispensable 
in an explication of his doctrine of the unity of opposites. What they 


44. Heraclitus, p. 156. 

45. Cf. Vlastos, "On Heraclitus," pp. 356-58; W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek 
Philosophy, vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1962), p. 447; Kahn, "A New Look at Heraclitus," APQ, 
I (1964), 8-9. 
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all these words have in common is an anti-realist thrust. Their function 
is to take account not of things directly but of ways in which we 
conceptualize and describe things. The deeper harmony Heraclitus had 
sensed— though he did not as yet have the vocabulary to give expression 
to it—was the harmony of conceptual connections.46 It is no accident 
that Heraclitus’ thought, rich in figures and metaphors as it is, does 
not seem to be patterned on any sort of spatial model. There is no 
advance and retreat of the opposites, no confrontation over the claimed 
terrain. His characteristic cosmological figures—the lyre, gold and 
wares, the burning of incense, the river—are emblems and symbols 
rather than models.47 What he wants to know is not an aggregate or 
array of things in space but a yvwpn, a thought, and ro co$óv, "the 
wise." His scorn for moàvpabin is probably connected with his critical 
stance toward the paratactic48 metaphysics of mere things. 

The anti-realist thrust of the doctrine of the connectedness of oppo- 
sites points us unequivocally away from the ancient conception of che 
opposites as things. Heraclitus may well have adhered to the old 
linguistic pattern and spoken of "the hot" and “the cold."49 Still, we 
would be wrong to say, with Kirk, that "for both Heraclitus and 
Anaximander ‘the opposites’ were opposite things; hot and cold, salutary 
and deleterious, had a real, corporeal existence of their own’’5° (elsewhere 
Kirk speaks of them as “objects fully existent in their own right,” as 
"things in themselves," as "substances"): Heraclitus seems to be 
arguing precisely against this view in saying that the opposites are 
complementary, that each is conditioned by the other, and that both 


46. Conceptual connections are in a sense objective (they are valid for all minds), in a 
sense subjective (they can be articulated only insofar as minds respond to the world). So 
in the suggestion made here we have che appropriately middle solution to the much- 
mooted question (see Kirk, "Men and Opposites in Heraclitus," MH, 14 [1957], 155—59), 
whether the Heraclitean coincidence of opposites is a doctrine about the world in itself or 
about the reactions of human or animate observers and assessors. 

47. Cf. Hólscher, Anfängliches, pp. 138—41, 144—46. 

48. See above, n. 40. 

49. It is remarkable nevertheless that he generally avoids attaching che article to his 
adjectives or participles expressing opposites. The three exceptions are tò éypnyopos kat Td 
xaGedSov in B88 (where Kranz and others would drop che article in both occurrences) and 
ra jvxpá in B126 (where the plural indicates that the reference is not necessarily to "the 
cold," understood as referring to characters-powers, but to cold things collectively). 

so. Heraclitus, p. 74. 

s1. Ibid., pp. 142, 153, and 231n, respectively. 
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are conditioned by the encompassing unity to which they inextricably 
belong. If Kirk were right, there would, indeed, be no significant 
contrast between Anaximander and Heraclitus.52 Nor should we accept 
what Kirk says in the sequel to the statement just cited: 


[Heraclitus' opposites] were actual components of more complex 
objects with which they happened to be connected: this view, 
doubtless never defined in these clear terms by Anaximander and 
Heraclitus themselves, is che natural predecessor of a concept of 
quality.55 


While Heidel's recomposition (or some equivalent of it) may well have 
been the dominant or characteristic conception of change in early 
speculative thought, there are multiple and strong indications that 
Heraclitus has moved decisively away from this conception.54 Much of 
what has been said in defense (against Kirk and others) of the flux 
interpretation of Heraclitus would be relevant here. For, as Plato's 
Timaeus 49D—E shows, there is a very natural connection between 
conceiving change dynamically, as a flux or process, and utilizing the 
subject-predicate-oriented vocabulary of ro rotobrov, “che of-such-and- 
such-quality." But, rather than review arguments in favor of the flux 
interpretation, let me simply comment on two fragments. 


In Br26 we read: 

rd wuxpa Üéperau Üepuóv ıbüxerar, Sypov adaiverar, | kapóaAéov 
vorilerat. 

Cold things heat up; hot cools down; moist dries up; the parched is 
soaked.55 


52. Kirk seems to suggest that Heraclitus was inconsistent or ill-advised to have criticized 
Anaximander: ‘Heraclitus’ statement (fr. 80) that ‘strife is justice (che normal course of 
events) is almost certainly a criticism of Anaximander's metaphor. Yet [my emphasis] 
Heraclitus accepted che same assumption that things in the world can be analysed into 
opposites” (p. 401). 

53. Ibid., pp. 74-75. 

54. On this point I am in disagreement with Heidel, whom I earlier cited as originator 
ofa certain reconstruction of early Greek philosophy I generally favor. For his interpretation 
of Heraclitus, see "Qualitative," pp. 350-61. 

55. Cf. B62 "they living the others’ death, and they dying the others’ life"; also B88, 
for which B62 provides the proper gloss. 
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What this language most pointedly disparages is the conception: “the 
hot comes in and the cold goes out, etc." 56 This venerable conception 
did not easily or soon lose its appeal, in spite of Heraclitus' critique. We 
can still find the language of advance and retreat in Plato's discussions 
of opposite immanent characters, for example, in the Phaedo.57 Heracli- 
tus utilizes a variety of terms to convey, as best he can, his novel and 
anti-realist conception of change.5® Most striking, and best suited to 
this purpose, was the simile of exchange: 


All things are an exchange for fire and fire for all things, as goods 
for gold and gold for goods. (Boo) 


The conception is, to be sure, far from that of qualitative alteration, as 
this was understood by Aristotle and the mature Plato. Yet, in inventing 
the simile of exchange, Heraclitus was obviously groping toward some- 
thing more subtle and (as we would say) abstract. Gold and goods do 
not go together into mixtures; rather they are thought of as totally 
supplanting one another. And, in this reciprocal supplanting, what 
matters is not quantitative equality (we do not necessarily exchange 
five staters of gold for an equal number or weight of cattle) but parity 
of value, equivalence. The latter is not the sort of relation that can be 
grasped by a simple comparison of the quantities that supplant one 
another; we need to refer to a standard which will tell us what seemingly 


56. A very astute remark was made by Karl Popper against interpreters who argue that 
the doctrine of universal flux was not original with Heraclitus: "they do not see the 
difference between the Milesian message, "There is a fire in the house,’ and Heraclitus’ 
somewhat more urgent message, "The house is on fire’” ("Back to the Presocratics," in 
Conjectures and Refutations [London, 1963], p. 147; repr. in Furley and Allen, Vol. I, pp. 
130—523). Another remark by Popper, also made in che context of a defense of the flux 
interpretation of Heraclitus, might aptly serve as epigraph to this whole Section of my 
essay: "Heraclitus' discovery that the world is not the totality of things but of events or 
facts is not at all trivial; . . . Wittgenstein has found it necessary to reaffirm it quite 
recently" (The Open Society and its Enemies, Vol. I: Plato [London, 1945], ch. 2 n. 2, p. 205). 

57. debyew, irexxwpetv, bmopévew, &mévat, mpootévat, etc.: 102A—10Ó6E passim. 

58. rpomai (B31), ueraBáAAew (B78), peraninrew (B88); änteodar-oßevwvvoda: (B30, cf. B26, 
B43); émppetv (B12), dayéeoPa (B31); àvrapoarßh (Boo, cf. B85, B25); éreporotcdar (B67); 
and, of course, yiyveodaı and Üvjokew (passim). The closest Heraclitus comes to the language 
of recomposition or rarefaction-condensation is in Bor oxiSvnat kat madw ouväyeı. But this 
is more likely an expression of the doctrine of oneness-in-diversity (cf. B51 8tadepópevov 
éupdéperat). 
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disparate and quantitatively unequal or incommensurate things may 
count as “the same" for purposes of exchange.59 The complexity of the 
conceptual structure of qualitative alteration (recall che definition given 
at the beginning of the preceding Section: substitution, within the 
same range, of one property by another, etc.) is, however vaguely, 
prefigured in the complexity of the structure of exchange. 

If I am right in suggesting that the deeper harmony Heraclitus had 
sensed was—at least in one facet of his thought—the harmony of 
conceptual connections, then it is not surprising that he felt he had 
achieved an extraordinary insight, one that "men continually fail to 
comprehend— both before they heard [his /ogos] and when once they 
had heard it" (Br). Heraclitus would have spoken very aptly of "dividing 
(Starpéwv) each thing in accordance with its ¢vots and showing ($pálov) 
how it is," or, more literally, "how it holds together (xws €yet).’6 It 
is important not to overlook the balanced pairing of division and 
collection in this line. The homonymy with Plato's doctrine of a àiatpe- 
ats, which, presupposing a ovvaywyn, cuts things 7 mé$vkevÓ! is not 
fortuitous. In the realm of conceptual connections, a "division" can 
properly be said to be "natural" insofar as it presupposes an encompass- 
ing unity. Heraclitus and Plato seem to have responded to essentially 
the same idea by using similar words. 

It is wonderfully appropriate that Heraclitus should have chosen the 
term /ogos for his insight, and that he should have used that term to 
refer both to something subjective, his discourse, and to something 
objective, the law and measure of the universe.65 In ways that not he 


so. Heraclitus strongly emphasizes the non-quantitative character of equivalence and 
exchange: cf. B49 "one is for me the same as ten chousand, if he should be the best"; B22 
"those who prospect for gold dig much earth and find only a little gold." 

60. The second conjunct cannot be merely redundant; it must be a foil or complement 
to the first. Definitions of the “essence” of &xaora Heraclitus does not give. But he does 
give numerous statements of togetherness in diversity. Cf. Marcovich, p. ro. 

61. Phaedrus 265D-E. 

62. There is, of course, a historical connection. Plato is aware of the fact that the language 
of collection and division he employs in his account of the realm of forms is adapted from 
Heraclitus: see Soph. 242C—2434A (esp. 2425), which prefigures 25 IE ff. (esp. 252B). 

63. Cf. W. J. Verdenius, “Der Logosbegriff bei Heraklit und Parmenides, I," Phronesis, 
11 (1966): [For Heraclitus] "Logos und Kosmos sind also in gewissem Sinne äquivalent” 
(p. 91); "Die objective Welt und Heraklits Gedankenwelt sind zwei Aspekte einer und 
derselben Sache" (p. 92). These observations are certainly valid, but Verdenius' explanation 
of this "ambivalence," as he calls it, is too strong; it smorhers the Heraclitean insight 
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but Plato of the mature dialogues understood, the universe that is the 
object of our knowledge has the structure of intelligent discourse. 
Unlike Plato, and unlike Parmenides, Heraclitus failed to consider 
whether there was any connection between conceptual polarities and 
the use of positive and negative terms.%4 There is, however, a sense in 
which a contrast between the real and the un-real (or at least the “less 
real") is implicit in Heraclitean polarities. If you draw a triangle and 
place two Heraclitean opposites at the base corners and the term 
expressing their unity at the apex, it may well be proper to draw a 
scalene triangle. This would express the fact that one of the opposed 
terms is often closer to the term expressing the encompassing unity 
than the other. Thus while there is a master opposition of fire against 
all things (Boo, B31), it is also true that the world is essentially fire 
(B30). Similarly, the opposition of "just" versus "unjust" is resolved 
by God not in something neutral but in “just” things (B102); God is 
both war and peace (B67), yet primarily war (B53, B80); mortals and 
immortals are a unity (B62), presumably as immortals. In other words, 
the equality of the opposites is being compromised. One of the opposites 
is somehow privileged, closer to the ultimate reality. This “leaning,” 
as we shall see, provided a lever for the Parmenidean elenchus. Indeed, 
the leaning is not a peculiarity of Heraclitus’ thought. In schemes of 
opposites that do not involve the Heraclitean doctrine of unity, the 
same compromise of equality can be detected insofar as che two sides 
are given positive and negative associations respectively. This is clearest 
in the case of the Pythagorean “table” of opposites; but since that table 
may not have originated before the fourth century, it will be safe to 


under a doctrine (supposedly primitive) of subject-object fusion: "Diese Ambivalenz ist 
möglich weil im Bewusstsein Heraklits keine scharfe Grenze bestand zwischen seinem 
Denken und dessen Gegenstand" (p. 91). Verdenius also makes the observation, that there 
is a parallel between the “ambivalence” of Heraclitean Jogos and the tendency of Greek 
words covering the cognitive-psychological field to carry both the "subjective" sense of 
activity or faculty and the "objective" sense of result or external reality (p. 84). This also 
is true, but it helps little toward an understanding of Heraclitus. The tendency is not 
uniquely Greek. In English, too, words such as "vision," "perception," "judgment" are 
similarly ambiguous. What we need to understand is not the linguistic symptoms Heracli- 
tus shares with many others but the nature and motivation of the diagnosis he offers. 

64. None of the cosmic polarities are expressed in terms of a positive term together 
with its denial. (But cf. Bro öAa xai oby Aa, B32 obk bédei xai ébéder, B49a ¿u Batvopév re 
Kat obx &ußaivonev, elpév te kat obk elyev.) Only in the pair áfávaroc6vgrot is one of che terms 
a formation with à-negative. 
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remind ourselves that there is already a tendency to give polarities the 
connotation of a positive and a negative side in Hesiod and even in 
Homer.65 The leaning in Heraclitus is a residual feature from older 
schemes of opposites which otherwise conform to the structure of 
NMT.66 


V. Parmenides: Extreme Realist 


As I have argued in Route (Part I, above), it is methodologically 
unsound to develop an interpretation of Parmenides on the basis of the 
“Truth” part of the poem alone. To be sure, interpreting the “Doxa” 
as some sort of projection of the doctrine of "Truth" goes too far; it 
fails to heed Parmenides’ warning that the “Doxa” is a “deceptive order 
of words" (B8.52), and that there is "no true faith in it" (Bı.30). On 
the other hand, for all che scantiness of che remains from the second 
part of the poem, there are too many suggestive similarities and contrasts 
in verbal detail between the two parts for "Doxa" to be no more than 
a polemical appendix. It is more reasonable to assume that the “Doxa” 
is in some sense a commentary on "Truth." What is crucial and salient 
in the deceptive world-order presented in the second part of the poem 
would thus afford a clue as to what is crucially and saliently right in 
the deductions of the first part. 

I pointed out in Section II of this essay that Parmenides’ “Doxa” is a 
perfect model of NMT, inasmuch as the latter is "refined," and thus 
thematized as a metaphysics of characters-powers. Inevitably, "Doxa" 
shows the tensions indigenous to NMT. The two forms, Light and 
Night, are said to be self-contained, and a whole is produced only 
through the presence of both of them in a full mixture (B9.3 zAéov 
. . . $áeos kai vvkrós). But if they are self-contained, why should they 
be opposites? And if they are opposites, why should there be this 
tendency for them to come together? Again, if they are independent, 
complete things, why should each have a series of cognates? As these 
cognates fall into a table of opposites, a certain affinity between opposed 


65. See Fränkel, Dichtung, p. 113; Early Greek Poetry, pp. 102—03; Lloyd, Polarity, pp. 
50, 56, 62. 

66. So my argument in what follows does not depend on the assumption that Parmenides 
knew the doctrines of Heraclitus. 
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terms in each pair will not escape notice: for all their independence, 
the opposites of “Doxa” are complementary. 

The "leaning" in schemes of opposites I discussed in connection 
with Heraclitus can be detected in the "Doxa." As many students of 
Parmenides have observed, the language of illumination in the proem 
inevitably confers positive associations on the form Light in "Doxa." 
This is reinforced by the assignment of the attribute á8a7s, "ignorant," 
to Night in the table of opposites (B8.59). One side of that table is 
made to appear closer to truth and reality than the other. The appearance 
was convincing enough to have led Aristotle to the conclusion that 
Parmenides "ranks" (rárre) Light with what-is and Night with what- 
is-not.67 But if one reads the fragments carefully, one might also find 
positive associations for Night: the attributes &ußpıdes, "ponderously 
immobile," and rukıvöv, “of close texture, tight, well-fenced,” assigned 
to Night (B8.59), remind us of the predicament of what-is as it “lies” 
and "remains there firm . . . within the confines of a bond that presses 
it all around" (B8.29-31).68 That the leaning should work both ways 

n “Doxa” is not surprising, considering that this is a scheme Parmen- 
ides aims to discredit. The older schemes of opposites, of which "Doxa" 
provides an ironic model, may or may not have been that inconsistent. 
What matters primarily is that a scheme that calls che opposites “equal” 
should, nevertheless, display a tendency to treat one or another of them 
as more positive, more real. 

“Two-headed’” (Sixpavor) is what Parmenides calls mortals in his 
polemic against received opinions. The “Doxa” as a whole is “two- 
headed." His diagnosis of the scheme's incoherence is that the funda- 
mental «pious is not radical enough. Contrast, he seems to have reasoned, 
is ultimately a matter of Yea and Nay, of being so (or such-and-such) 
and of being not-so (or not such-and-such). It follows that there could 
only be one sense to opposition, incompatibility, or contrariety: the 
contrast between positive and negative, between “ 1S " and 
E is not " The «pioıs required is not the half-hearted segrega- 
tion practiced in “Doxa” but the xpiots of "Truth": the choice or 
disjunction éocrtv 7) ob Eorıv. That «piots is so radical that the second 


67. Metaph. 1.986b31; cf. De Gen. et Corr. 11.318b6. 
68. See above, Part I, pp. 241—46. 
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disjunct in it does not correspond to an entity parallel and equal to the 
first, but to something unnameable and unknowable.69 

It follows that as we examine the table of opposites in "Doxa" we 
should realize that one of two forms in each pair should properly remain 
nameless. (I am paraphrasing the most straightforward translation of 
B8.54.) The form that survives the «picts does not, of course, preserve 
its prior meaning and identity. In contrast to the unqualified self- 
identity of ¿óv in "Truth," the self-identity of the two forms in the 
“Doxa” carries a significant rider: "in every way the same with itself 
and not the same with the other” (B8.57—58).7° The identity of each 
form depends on a specific contrast. As the mixing figure of Love also 
suggests, by way of myth, Light is the complement of Night. So if Night 
is to be reduced to mere negation, Light would be correspondingly 
transformed. Light now assumes the radical, autonomous self-identity 
of the real, and becomes circumscribed by all che bounds and signposts 
deduced in B8 of “Truth.” It is no longer one of two popgai but 
something povvoyevés (B8.4), one of its kind, su generis.7* (The same 
remarks would apply vice versa, of course, if Night were to be chosen 
as the positive form.) There is nothing speculative or arbitrary in this 
projection of the consequences of rejecting one of the two forms as 
unnameable. The rationale of that choice is identical with that of the 
kpioıs which yields the deductions of B8. 

Why did Parmenides think that the only legitimate «picts is one 
that pits being against nameless not-being? Why did he so utterly fail 
to see that a determinate sense can be given to “— is not. —" no 
less than to “ is ”? Without going too deep here into details 
of Parmenidean interpretation, let me simply present the answer sug- 
gested by the line of development explored in this essay. Parmenides 
insists on a radical xpiots precisely because he thinks of the object of 


69. Cf. above, Part I, pp. 78—90. The argument developed there, sketched above, is an 
adaptation of Jaap Mansfeld's highly illuminating thesis that "Truth" is based on an 
absolute disjunction of contradictories, “Doxa” on a "pseudo-disjunction" of “contraries”: 
see Die Offenbarung des Parmenides und die menschliche Welt (Assen, 1964), pp. 87, 131 ff. 

70. B8.13 f. obre ... re map’ abró, 8.29 rabróv 7’ iv rabrQ . . . ad’ &avró, 8.36 f. obbév ... 
Ado mápe£ Tod &óvros, 8.49 ol. . . mävrodev taov. In “Doxa” wut mävrooe Twüröv / T@ 8. &répo 
p) TeoDTóv. 


71. See above, Part I, pp. 113—14. 
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knowledge as a thing merely. He assumes, accordingly, that the "is" in 
the two "routes of quest" in B2 is the "is" of introduction and recogni- 
tion (discussed in Section I of the present essay). This means that the 
two routes are, respectively, the linguistic forms " Is ‚ or 
more perspicuously, " —. is F,” and “ is not % e 


‚ Or IS 
not P," where F is assumed to pick up not a predicate, properly 
speaking, but a thing or quasi-thing, such as a character-power.7? The 
negative route is banned not because of qualms about the status of 
non-existent things or non-existent states-of-affairs but because it is 
totally uninformative, "a route from which no tidings ever come" 
(mavarrevdea, B2.6). For if we apply the negative particle to an expression 
that does no more than single out a thing, the resulting negative 
expression will be utterly vague. It would simply point away from a 
thing and toward that inexhaustible and uncharted space that lies 
outside the thing. 

The philosophical insight underlying this view is one that has been 
variously formulated in modern discussions. Consider this remark by 
G. E. M. Anscombe: “What signally distinguishes names from expres- 
sions for predicates is that expressions for predicates can be negated, 
names not. I mean that negation attached to a predicate, yields a new 
predicate, but when attached to a name it does not yield any name."75 
What interests Anscombe and others who have written on this point 
is not the impossibility itself of negating a name but rather the criterion 
for distinguishing between subject and predicate that this test of nega- 
tion affords. Parmenides, however, is unaware of this distinction; the 
conception of a genuine predicate is precisely what he lacks. And so, 
negation becomes for him utterly problematic. Taking it for granted 


72. Cf. Heidel, "Qualitative," p. 343: "The difficulty [in Parmenides B2], as I conceive 
it, is with the predicate even more than with the copula. In other words, the predicate, 
whether noun or adjective, was regarded as substantive." For the argument that the &orı 
of B2 is intended as grammatically a copula, and therefore "gappy" on both che subject 
place and the predicate place, see above, Part I, pp. 51-55, 70, 269-76. It may suffice 
here to point out that this is the only interpretation of &orı chat does justice to Parmenides' 
bold metaphor which presents the two Eorı-clauses as “roures” (580i, xéAevOos, àrapnós). The 
"is" conveys us to the identity of things in our world. 

73. "Retractation," Analysis, 26 (1965), 33. Cf. P. F. Strawson, "The Asymmetry of 
Subjects and Predicates,” in Language, Belief and Metaphysics, Howard E. Kiefer and Milton 
K. Munitz, eds. (Albany, N. Y., 1970), pp. 69-86. 
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that what fills che right-hand blank in the “ is " of the two 
routes is a mere name, he is powerfully struck (and that zs an insight) 
by the impossibility of giving a sense to the denial of a name. 

Bur rather than exploit (at the risk of anachronism) modern parallels 
to this nexus of Parmenides’ thoughts, let me rephrase and rehearse 
the insight in Parmenides’ own imagistic vocabulary. Knowledge is a 
“quest” (Si{nots) and a journey; propositions of the form “is” and “is 
not" are directly conceived by him as alternative "routes" (69ot). Suppose 
I try to take the route of "is not F": this would be like starting on a 
journey to not-Ithaca. Such a journey would head for everywhere and 
nowhere; it could never be completed (o? yap ävvoröv, B2.7); nor could 
one point toward the destination (ovre Zpáoats, B2.8). 

The fact, of course, is chat we are not such extreme denotationist 
realists in our use of language. Ordinarily, when we say "not blue" we 
point toward anything but blue, yet within the conceptual range of 
color. And if we should hear someone utter the phrase "Not Tom"— 
logically ill-formed but recognizably elliptical —we would be prepared 
to interpret it as "a man other than Tom”; and, should that interpreta- 
tion fail, we would fall back on a whole hierarchy of interpretations of 
the form “a K other than Tom," where K ranges over all kind-universals 
instantiated by Tom. We can legitimately do these things precisely 
insofar as we recognize that the world we reach through language is 
not a limitless uncharted ocean with just one isolated island of Being 
(or, for that matter, several such isolated islands) somewhere in it, but 
a conceptual or /ogos-textured world, a world articulated in logical 
space.74 It was, of course, the mature Plato, after he had developed the 
doctrine of the communion and blending of forms, not Parmenides, 
who was right about all this, and in particular about the meaning of 
"is not F.” What is fascinating about Parmenides is that he should 
have mobilized the resources of logical analysis and deductive argu- 
ment to preserve—at all cost, as it were—the postulate of thinghood 
that was constitutive of the naive, pre-philosophical vision of the world. 

It is often said that Parmenides ruled out the possibility of space 
because he identified it with non-existence. The account I am proposing 


74. Cf. Strawson, p. 75: "General characters, we may say, come in groups the members 
of which are related by relations of mutual exclusiveness or (sometimes) of one-way 
involvement vis-à-vis any and every particular they may be assigned to." 
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reverses this connection: Parmenides found non-being impossible pre- 
cisely because he thought of it as a vast sea of uncharted space. When 
the goddess rules out the negative route as "a path from which no 
tidings ever come" (B2.6), her words suggest the predicament of Ho- 
meric travelers who have wandered away beyond all hope of a safe 
return. The negative route is the route of total vagueness, in the implicit 
literal sense of “vagrancy” or “divagation,” a route of mAdvn ("vagueness" 
being traceable ultimately to Latin vagus and vagari).75 

The contrast between definite thing and indefinite space is the shared 
formal structure for all images, figures, and metaphors in the poem. 
Knowledge is a journey and so it has a definite goal "far from the 
beaten track of men" (Br.27). The logic of wandering is centrifugal; 
the logic of completing the journey centripetal. Mind is drawn toward 
the real as toward the center. When the goddess concludes the deduc- 
tions of B8 with the remark “Here I end my discourse and thought 
about (dyd¢is) reality," the spatial connotation in the preposition äudis 
is not a dead metaphor: twenty lines earlier che goddess had used that 
same word as an adverb, to express the closure of the bond “all around" 
what-is (B8.31). (In the two other occurrences of äudis in the poem, 
at Br.12 and Bıo.5, the word carries the spatial meanings “on both 
sides" and “all around,” respectively.) The very notion of «picis has a 
spatial morphology. The lateral segregation mortals practice in "Doxa" 
is inherently unstable, so there is a constant spill from one side to the 
other; in "Truth" the real is gathered and corralled and fenced tightly 
into a single unity. Whether our viewpoint is that of mind's approach 
to the real or that of the real itself, it makes good sense that the 
language of B8 should picture the meípara “the limits," of the real as 
a circular bond that closes in on all sides, and that this language should 
culminate in a comparison of the real with a “well-rounded ball." If 
we respect Parmenides' circumspection in introducing the ball as a 
simile (B8.43 évaMyxtov), we should resist the conclusion that the &öv 
is a corporeal or material entity. What is clear, nevertheless, is that 
Parmenides wants us to think of the real in terms of a ball in space, 
and that the spatial contrast of a tightly packed or closely contoured 
ball against that indefinite and nameless emptiness outside constitutes 


75. See above, Part I, pp. 17-25, 75—78. 
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for him the perfect model of the contrast between being and non- 
being.76 

So, critical as he is of the old metaphysics of characters-powers, 
Parmenides does not give up the postulate of thinghood and the related 
habit of conceiving of the real in spatial terms. The semantic-epistemo- 
logical corollary I formulated in Section I of this essay applies to his 
philosophy with full force—indeed it provides the starting point of 
his argument. The “ is " of the two routes of B2, while syn- 
tactically a copula, does not invest its unexpressed complement, F, 
with the logical structure of a predicate. The "is" functions as a mere 
conveyer, pointer, or vector that turns our mind toward this F we 
"quest" (cf. Si{nots) to know. Parmenides’ argument unmistakably 
proceeds from reflection on /ogos (no one before him, and few among 
his early successors showed so keen an awareness of the phenomenon 
of language) to inferences in ontology. And yet the world he discovers 
through logos does not show the characteristic texture of /ogos. In an 
important sense, Jogos still has no constitutive function; it remains 
dispensable.77 


76. An interpretation of Parmenides and of Parmenides' role in the history of metaphysics 
that parallels the interpretation given here has been developed along different lines by 
Ernst Tugendhat in "Das Sein und das Nichts," in Durchblicke, Festschrift Heidegger 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1970), pp. 132—61, esp. pp. 139-46. Tugendhat finds that the meaning 
of "being" in Parmenides is determined by a conception, in itself incoherent, of thought 
as a "schauendes Sagen oder sagendes Schauen" (p. 142). In other words, thought is modeled 
on sense perception, so that to think “the-thing-char-is” [das Seiende] is to envisage a 
certain content; and, correspondingly, to think the-thing-that-is-not is to envisage an 
"empty content” [eines leeren Inhaltes] (p. 145). Parmenides, accordingly, distorts the com- 
plex, propositional structure of &orı, the structure of "something as something" [etwas als 
etwas), into a mere "something"—a confusion of "being" [Sein] with "thing-that-is" 
[Seiendes], as Heidegger would say (p. 142). According to Tugendhat, it is only with Frege 
and Heidegger (with certain qualifications) that a decisive move is made away from the 
Parmenidean conception of "being" as a thing and toward recognition of the primacy of 
the “propositional” or “veridical” [veritativ] structure for ontology — Tugendhat views even 
Hegel as an adherent to the Parmenidean conception (pp. 146—60). My own argument in 
this essay is, in effect, that the move away from the view represented by Parmenides (and, 
before him, by the naive metaphysics of things) begins in Greek philosophy itself—with 
Heraclitus and Plato. But Tugendhat may be right that, on stricter criteria for detecting 
this shift, the crucial break did not come till much more recently. 

77. Speaking of Plato's mature conception of /ogos, Gadamer writes in "Vorgeschichte": 
"Es [das Sein] ist nicht nur so, dass es von ihm Logos geben kann, sondern es selbst ist 
Logos" (p. 387); and [Plato's later dialectic] "denkt nicht im Logos das Sein (das 
Was-sein), sondern sie denkt das Sein selbst als Logos" (p. 388). Gadamer earlier argues 
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VI. Beyond Heraclitus and Parmenides 


The philosophies of Heraclitus and Parmenides offer alternative 
resolutions of the tensions implicit in NMT. Heraclitus took the revolu- 
tionary step of abandoning the postulate of thinghood. The world thus 
came to be seen as a play for non-substantial patterns, reflecting the 
polarities and affinities that are inherent in intelligent discourse.78 
Parmenides—for all his deductive rigor, his "much-contending 
&Aeyxos," and his assignment of startlingly unfamiliar attributes to the 
real—is a counter-revolutionary. His solution was to radicalize both 
the postulate of thinghood and the recognition of polarity: the definition 
of a real thing became decisively strict; the disjunction, the «piots, 
acknowledged in the recognition of polarity became absolute. But he 
accomplished this only by accepting with utmost seriousness the spatial 
logic implicit in NMT. 

As Heraclitus complained, men did not comprehend his /ogos. The 
solution he had hinted toward remained unexplored until Plato gave 
it a new and sophisticated formulation in the mature theory of forms.79 
Parmenides, by contrast, was very influential. It would seem that the 
commanding rigor of his argument combined with the native yearning 
for a metaphysics merely of things to produce a succession of spatially 
modeled ontologies: those of Melissus, of the atomists, as well as the 
pluralisms of mass-entities developed by Empedocles and Anaxagoras. 
In the case of the latter two philosophers, we might even speak of a 
relapse into NMT. To be sure, both of them claim that the elements 
or ingredient things they postulate conform to the Parmenidean criteria; 
the old language of “opposites” or “contraries” is, significantly, muted; 
and the parity of the elements is given special emphasis. Yet, like 
Parmenides, what they did not realize (though Heraclitus, the “stricter 
Muse of Ionia” did) is that it is no accident that the world should 
instance both hot and cold, bright and dark, dry and moist, and likewise 
for other opposites; and that it is no accident that opposites should 
exclude one another. Once again philosophy took recourse to myth. 


that this conception is anticipated in Parmenides. My own thesis is that Parmenides is 
precisely the thinker who refuses to countenance the possibility of that conception. 

78. See the second quotation from Popper, above n. 56. 

79. So I assign to Heraclitus a role analogous to the one Gadamer in "Vorgeschichte" 
and in his "Plato" assigned co Parmenides. 
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Empedocles explained that the elements are brought into a single world 
by Love and are drawn apart by Hate; Anaxagoras, that they were once 
together till Mind began separating them. As has often been noticed, 
the systems of Empedocles and Anaxagoras stay remarkably close, in 
outline and on fundamentals, to Parmenides’ ““Doxa”—the vulgate of 
the Archaic vision of a world merely of things.8o 


80. Research toward the writing of this essay was begun in Heidelberg in the summer 
of 1968, while I held a fellowship from the National Endowment for the Humanities. An 
early version of the essay was presented as a lecture, under the title "Before and After 
Parmenides: The Dialectic of Physical and Logical Space," at che 1970 summer Institute 
in Greek Philosophy and Science at The Colorado College, sponsored by The Council for 
Philosophical Studies. I wish to thank Charles H. Kahn, Edwin B. Allaire, and Matthew 
R. Cosgrove for helpful criticism of drafts of that early version. Alexander von Schoenborn, 
Jon Moline, and William Prior kindly gave me critical comments on a later draft. 


II 


Determinacy and Indeterminacy, 
Being and Non-Being 


in the Fragments of Parmenides 


The main argument in Parmenides' didactic poem begins with these 
remarks by the unnamed goddess who delivers the revelation (B2 in 
Diels-Kranz Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker): 


Come now and I shall tell you, and you listen to the account and 
carry it forth, which routes of inquiry (öSoi... &ujotos, B2.2) alone 
are for knowing: the one (uév, B2.3), that [unspecified subject] is 
and that it is not possible (for [unspecified subject]) not to be 
(mcs Eotıv T€ kai ws obk ŠoTL un elvat, B2.3), is the course of 
Persuasion, for it attends truth; the other (7 9', B2.5), that [unspec- 
ified subject] is not and that it is right (for [the subject at issue]) 
not to be (ds obk &orw TE Kat ws xpewv ott un elvat, B2.5), that 
one I mark for you as a byway from which no tidings ever come 
(ravamevÜéa Eupev árapróv, B2.6). For you could neither come to 
know (yvoins, aorist, B2.7) the thing itself which is not (tó ye un 
éov), for it cannot be consummated (od yap àvvaróv), nor could you 
point it out (¢pdoars, aorist, B2.8). 


Originally published in Roger A. Shiner and John King-Farlow, eds., New Essays on 
Plato and the Pre-Socratics (Guelph, Ontario: Canadian Association for Publishing in Philoso- 
phy, 1976) = Canadian Journal of Philosophy, suppl. vol. 2 (1976), 45—60. An earlier and 
shorter version had previously appeared in Lampas: tijdschrift voor nederlandse classici, 8 
(1975), 334-43. 
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Modern students of Parmenides have agonized over the question as to 
how precisely we are to construe the first est? and the einai of the positive 
"route," and the ouk esti and the mē einai of the negative "route." The 
older solution was to attempt to guess the identity of the suppressed 
subject from the context, and then to supply it in the translation 
(e.g., "Being exists... ," or "Something exists . . . ," or "Truth exists 

. ," or “The route [bodos] exists . . . ," and the like). In the 1960s, 
a certain consensus developed, at least in English-language literature, 
that Parmenides' argument depends on suppressing the subject initially; 
that it is his intention to allow the subject to become gradually specified 
as one ponders the logic and implications of the two routes.! Within 
that wider consensus, my own argument has been? that Parmenides’ 
subjectless esti in B2 is best understood as (syntactically) a bare copula, 
with both its subject and its predicate complement deliberately sup- 
pressed. The route esti would thus represent not a proposition or premise 
but the mere form or frame of propositions that characterize their 
subject in positive terms, " is ," or "x is F,” for variable 
x and F; the route ouk esti, correspondingly, would represent the 
form of propositions that characterize their subject in negative terms, 
“is not „or “x is not-F,” for variable x and F.3 


I. See G. E. L. Owen, “Eleatic Questions," CQ, N.S. ro (1960) 84—102; repr. in R. E. 
Allen and David J. Furley, Studies in Presocratic Philosophy, Vol. II: Eleatics and Pluralists 
(London, 1975), pp. 48-81; Montgomery Furth, “Elements of Eleatic Ontology,” JHP, 6 
(1968), 111—32; repr. in A. P. D. Mourelatos, ed., The Pre-Socratics: A Collection of Critical 
Essays (Garden City, N.Y., 1974; repr. Princeton, 1993), pp. 241-70; Charles H. Kahn, 
“The Thesis of Parmenides," The Review of Metaphysics, 22 (1969), 700-24; David J. Furley, 
“Notes on Parmenides,” in Exegesis and Argument: Studies in Greek Philosophy Presented to 
Gregory Vlastos, Phronesis, suppl. vol. 1 (Assen and New York, 1973), pp. 1—15; and T. M. 
Robinson, "Parmenides on Ascertainment of the Real," Canadian Journal of Philosophy, 4 
(1975), 623-353. 

2. Above, Part I, pp. 51-55, 70, 269-76; "Heraclitus, Parmenides, and the Naive 
Metaphysics of Things," in Exegesis and Argument, pp. 40—46; reprinted above, pp. 324—30. 
Cf. "Comments on “The Thesis of Parmenides," The Review of Metaphysics, 22 (1969), 
742-44. 

3. A similar construction of che Parmenidean es had been proposed in the 1930s by 
Guido Calogero: see Studi sull’ Eleatismo (Rome, 1932), pp. 16 ff.; trans. Studien über den 
Eleatismus (Darmstadt, 1970), pp. 17 ff. Calogero, however, went on to interpret Parmenides' 
argument as illicitly drawing on a confusion of the "is" of predication the with "is" of 
existence. Neither I nor the scholars referred to in note 1 above favor this elaboration of 
Calogero's otherwise path-breaking proposal. 

I should make it clear at the start that che notation “———is " or "x is F" is valid 
only in the English translation. Had the ancient Greeks devised a notation with blank 
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Of the arguments which, I believe, justify this construction, I shall 
restate here only those that can be presented most briefly; I shall also 
present some fresh considerations and additional evidence; and, on 
certain points, I shall qualify or attempt to elucidate my earlier account. 

The use of esti I envisage in B2 should not be classed as a form of 
Kahn's “veridical” estz.4 It is also not quite proper to use the modern 
logical notation dx and ~¢x to represent the two routes, since the 
formula of propositional function assumes that the negation necessarily 
applies to the proposition as a whole, whereas in my transcription, as 
the hyphen in the notation "not-F" suggests, I understand the negative 
particle as focusing directly on the predicate complement. 

That this Parmenidean use of a copulative esti also carries a semantic 
component of the existential nuance I should not deny. But the sense 
in which I hold this to be true will be clear shortly, when we consider 
a relevant illustration from Homeric usage. In any event, the co-presence 
of copulative syntax and existential nuance I envisage does not permit 
us to think of Parmenides' esti as equivalent to a "fusion" of the two 
propositional functions (dx)jx and ¢x, as in the interpretation by 
Montgomery Furth.5 In other words, for the use of es; I am here 
attributing to Parmenides, "some state of affairs or other obtains [or 
‘is the case']" would not be an apt paraphrase. 

The most direct way to characterize the type of syntactic context 
the Parmenidean sentence frame aims to portray is with actual examples 
from non-philosophical sources. Here are three from Homer, whose 
language Parmenides borrowed in composing his poem. 


(I) obros 8’ Alas &ort meAwptos, Epros ' Ayatáv. 


This is gigantic Ajax, wall of the Achaeans. (I/. 3.229) 


marks or letters as place holders to record the frame of a simple copulative sentence, chey 
would probably have written “ esti,” or "x ¢ esti,” since not only is this by far 
the most common pattern of word order in copulative clauses, but é esti is also nearly 
universal as word order pattern for clauses in which che subject is not expressed. See Charles 
H. Kahn, The Verb ‘Be’ in Ancient Greek, Foundations of Language, suppl. ser. Vol. 16 
(Dordrecht and Boston, 1973), pp. 427—32. Cf. above, pp. xxiv—xxv. 

4. See Verb ‘Be’, ch. 7; cf. his "The Greek Verb ‘to be’ and the Concept of Being," 
Foundations of Language, 2 (1966), 245—65; "On the Theory of the Verb ‘to be,” in M. K. 
Munitz, ed., Logic and Ontology (New York, 1973), pp. 1-20; "The Thesis of Parmenides," 
pp. 700-24. My remarks in this paragraph of the text are intended, in part, to correct 
what I said in Route, pp. 48-49, 52, 269-76 and in "Comments," pp. 740 ff. 

5. "Elements," p. 112. 
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(2) ore de tis v$aos péoon GAL merpneoca, 
peoonyus '"Iüákos te Zápow te narnadoéoons, 
' Aarepis, où ueyáAn.... 
Now there's a certain island, in mid-sea, rocky, midway be- 
tween Ithaca and rugged Samos, Maiden Star, not large .... 
(Od. 4.844) 

(3) Av 8€ ris ¿v Tpoxeoot Adpns, adveros üápópov, 
ipevs 'Héaíoroto .... 
Now there was among the Trojans one Dares, bountiful, 
blameless, priest of Hephaestus... . (IZ. 5.9) 


These examples appear, together with numerous others, in Kahn's 
lengthy monograph on The Verb ‘Be’ in Ancient Greek—an invaluable 
study on whose linguistic riches I am drawing repeatedly chroughout 
this essay. Example (1) is taken from a group thar illustrates what 
Kahn calls “the substantival copula."6 The contribution that example 
can make to our understanding of Parmenides will fully emerge shortly: 
there is an important semantic nuance in its copula. But at this stage 
I am concerned simply with syntactic relations, and wish merely to 
point out that (1) would be, by syntactic criteria alone, an excellent 
substitution instance for Parmenides’ sentence frame esti. Examples (2) 
and (3) are not transparently copulative, indeed they belong to a mixed 
copula-existential use of eimi that is put by Kahn under the heading 
of "the verb of existence."7 But they are useful to us for two reasons: 
the initial position of esti or 22 in them creates an effect somewhat 
analogous to Parmenides' suppression of the subject of estz; moreover, 
they illustrate precisely the sense in which Parmenides might have 
envisaged and welcomed a co-presence of copulative and existential 
nuances in esti. The latter nuance is correctly captured by the initial 
"There isa... and "There was...” in the translations. But the ez 
of (2) and z of (3) can also be felt as copulas. That function is initially 
attenuated by the apposition (marked in the English by the commas); 
but it becomes increasingly felt as nominal, adjectival, and adverbial 
specifications accumulate. An initially indefinite x thus gradually 


6. Verb 'Be', p. 105. 
7. Ibid., pp. 247, 249; cf. 164—67, 254-55. 
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emerges as “an island, in mid-sea, rocky, midway from Ithaca to... 
Samos, ‘Maiden Star’ by name, not large"; or again “one of the Trojans, 
‘Dares’ by name, bountiful, blameless, priest."? 

Now Kahn’s own interpretation of Parmenides draws neither on the 
type of substantival copula illustrated by (1) nor on the “mixed copula- 
existential” eszz, illustrated by examples (2) and (3), but on the veridical 
use, esti, "it is the case." The relevant paradigm for Kahn is in the 
veridical construction esti tauta, “these things are so (are true)."9 But 
the suggestiveness of our two types of examples, (1) and (2)-(3), should 
not be missed by students of Parmenides. Keeping our focus still on 
the latter type, we have here an esti in (2) and an é in (3) that are 
ushered in by no antecedent, and of which the subject and predicate 
complement are specified, respectively and pari passu, in an extended, 
cumulative series of paratactically ordered phrases. Isn't this exactly 
what happens to Parmenides’ esti as the goddess’ account of the route 
of "is" unfolds? 

Within the consensus in the English-language literature on Parmen- 
ides cited at the start of this essay, the dominant view as to why the 
goddess shows herself so irreconcilably intolerant of the oz£ esti route 
is this: The error of the negative route is that negative statements fail 
to refer—either to actual entities or to actual states of affairs.° Why 
and how they fail is made clear, according to that same interpretation, 
not in B2 but in a series of syllogisms running from B3 through 
B6.1-.2. 

Yet, contrary to what this widely held view assumes, the goddess’ 
rhetoric gives the impression that both the rejection of the negative 
route and the reasons for that rejection are already stated, briefly but 
forcefully, in the comment she immediately appends to the presentation 
of the negative route: “That route I mark for you, etc." (B2.6 ff.). On 
the face of it, the negative route is rejected as "one from which no 
tidings ever come," and this failure is due (gar) to there being neither 
any consummation of the act of apprehending what-is-not nor any 


8. Kahn shows that the copulative component of the esti in these examples can be made 
clear through a transformational analysis into the underlying (depth structure) kernels: 
ibid., pp. 254, 256. 

o. See "Thesis," p. 711, Verb ‘Be’, pp. 333-42. 

ro. All of che scholars referred to in n. 1 above adhere to this view. 
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successful pointing out!! of it (the confective nuance of the aorists gzoié 
and phrasais should not be missed). This double failure is in turn 
explained (gar) by a suggestively ambiguous "it cannot be consum- 
mated." The "it" here may be the journey, in which case ouk anyston 
tells us it "cannot be accomplished, or concluded"; or “it” may be the 
"thing itself that-is-not," in which case ouk anyston tells us it cannot 
be "determined, fixed, or encompassed." Quite differently from what 
the influential interpretation cited above would have us believe, the 
goddess' express objection to negative statements is not that they fail 
to refer, bur rather that they are uninformative, specifically because 
they are evasive, vague, and open-ended. 

Let us again turn to our Homeric examples for illustration. In (2) 
there is one negative predicate, "not large." Now imagine that what 
followed esti in that example were a string of uninterrupted negative 
specifications: "There is a . . . mot an island, not in mid-sea, zo rocky, 
not... ." This would correspond, syntactically at least—for there is a 
philosophical context to all this that must yet be supplied—to adhering 
strictly to the ouk esti, the second of the goddess’ two routes. Every 
expectation of a positive specification is thwarted as we repeatedly hear 
of what something “is not." Discourse of this sort, Aristotle once half- 
mischievously suggests,!? might go on eis apeiron, "ad infinitum." He 
had in mind a speech by Teumessus that began—remarkably enough 
for what is presently our theme—with a “mixed copula-existential" 
esti, 


Eote Tis nvepdets 0M yos Aödos 
There's a little wind-swept hill.... 


and then continued with a long string of negative predications (¿£ av 
pen €xec Atyeıv). The horrors of the apeiron is a thought that lies—histori- 
cally and dialectically— closer to Parmenides’ philosophical conscious- 
ness than worries about the ontological status of non-existent entities 
or negative facts.!5 


11. For the translation “point out,” see my note “¢pafw and its Derivatives in Parmen- 
ides," CP 40 (1965), 261-62. 

12. Rhet. 111.6.1408a2—4. 

13. A certain perennial commonplace is also relevant and suggestive here. Montaigne 
in his Essais, Bk. 11, ch. 9: "Mais le revers de la vérité a cent mille figures et un champ 
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At this point it might appear that I am suggesting Parmenides 
blundered, under the influence of a merely psychological abhorrence 
of describing something eis apeiron. For is it really true that a negative 
predication is uninformative? When we say "not large" we do not 
merely point vaguely and indefinitely away from "large," we clearly 
imply that we intend “small, or medium in size.” Moreover, the context 
makes it clear that we are speaking of the size of an island, which 
implicitly establishes criteria for "large," "medium," or "small," and 
thus limits "not-large" within a manageable semantic range. 

Now if we stop to ponder how much logical sophistication is packed 
into the line of argument I just went through, we can appreciate 
Parmenides' predicament. There is no way he could have helped himself, 
or might even have been entitled to, the rehabilitation of negative 
predicates just offered. Implicit in the rehabilitation is a pattern of 
convergent conceptual insights, which, for our purposes, are worth 
explicit formulation as a set of six propositions. 

(a) Meaningful discourse is more than a complex of names. The unit 
of discourse is the sentence, composed, at a logical level of analysis, of 
a subject and a predicate. Subjects and predicates function entirely 
differently, so much so that they seem to refer to non-comparably 
distinct entities in che world. (b) What corresponds, in the world, to 
(assertoric) sentences is states-of-affairs; what to names, things; what 
to predicates, such abstract entities as "properties" or "concepts." (c) 
Concepts, in parallel with their corresponding predicates, articulate 
themselves in hierarchical families in such a way that a superordinate 
concept, e.g., "having size," admits of a wide range of subordinate, 
more determinate, concepts, e.g., "large (in size)" and "small (in size)." 
(d) Resulting from this hierarchical articulation is a network of logical 
relations of compatibility, incompatibility, and entailment among the 
concepts that constitute a given family. (e) Distinct families are never- 
theless compatible with one another, so that the aggregate of the 
families can be thought to constitute a single conceptual or logical 
space. (f) With respect to any concept F, its negative not-F is also a 
concept, for it represents either (i) a disjunctive union of the concepts 


indéfiny. Les Phythagoriens font le bien certain et finy, le mal infiny et incertain. Mille 
routtes desvoient du blanc [= miss the target], une y va" (ed. Pierre Villey [Paris, 1965], 
p. 37). I am indebted for this reference to Scott Austin. 
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incompatible with F, or (ii) a disjunctive union of not-F in the sense 
specified in (i) and of each of the other distinct families in logical space. 

It will be convenient for us to refer to this pattern of mutually and 
internally related insights as "the conception of the world as /ogos- 
textured." 14 Students of Greek philosophy know well the stage of the 
philosophical dialectic at which this conception begins to take shape: 
Plato's mature philosophy, pre-eminently the Parmenides and the Sophist. 
At the time of the historical Parmenides that stage lies, needless to 
say, well beyond the horizon. 

One might object, however, chat we need not require that Parmen- 
ides, were he to consider the merits of a rehabilitation of negative 
predicates, must have been able to formulate the insights just cited, or 
alternately that he should have had access to some such formulation. 
It might well have been sufficient for him to have gained a pre- 
analytical, pre-thematized, intuitive grasp of what was involved. 

Every indication is that his intuitions were oriented in another 
direction altogether. Far from being prepared to countenance, however 
tentatively, abstract entities such as properties, he, like most of the 
early philosophers (with the interesting exception of Heraclitus!5), 
and like the mythographers of cosmogony before them, must have 
conceptualized reality in terms of one category only, the category of 
things—in a broad sense that includes persons, mass-partitive bodies, 
and powers. In short, he must have been under the spell of what I have 
called the “naive metaphysics of things.” 16 

Here I am beginning to flesh out the semantic and philosophical 
context for what till now in this essay has been a strictly syntactical 
characterization of the Parmenidean esti. When Parmenides reflected 
on predicative propositions, his tendency would have been to parse 
them all as analogous to (1) "This is gigantic Ajax, etc." The underlying 
copulative constructions in (2) and (3) he would have understood as 
(2^) “This [or ‘here,’ 'there'] is che island Maiden Star, etc.," and as (3^) 
“This [or ‘here,’ 'there'] is Dares the bountiful, etc." Now in sentences 
of this sort, the "is," functioning syntactically as a copula, nevertheless 
assumes the semantic nuance of the "is" of identity—this in addition, 


14. Cf. “Naïve Metaphysics,” above, pp. 299-300. 
15. Above, pp. 314-24. 
16. Above, pp. 300-06. 
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of course, to the nuance of existence, which is undoubtedly also present. 
Kahn calls this che "nuncupative" copula, and observes that it is 
"perhaps the only definite grammatical equivalent in natural language 
to the logical notion of an is of identity."!7 In ordinary adjectival or 
substantival predication it is only the subject that refers to a concrete 
entity. But if the copula assumes the nuance of identity, the (syntactic) 
predicate complement becomes simply another referring expression for 
the same concrete entity referred to by a pro-word in the subject. 
There is a certain asymmetry in these copula/identity statements, 
and it is worth exploring it for a moment so as to forestall possible 
misunderstanding. Statements of this type imply that the second refer- 
ring expression somehow directly captures or calls forth the characteris- 
tic nature, crue identity, intrinsic reality, or essence of that which is merely 
referred to by the subject expression.'8 In saying “directly captures or 
calls forth,” I intend to block our own post-Platonic conceptualizing 
of the predicate complement, viz., as implicitly a definite description 
underlying which are genuinely predicative (by logical criteria) proposi- 
tions. To the Archaic mentality the referring expression on the right- 
hand side functions analogously to the kennings and formulaic epithets 
of oral literature. A kenning, such as “foaming fields” or “whale acre,” 
and a formulaic epithet, such as “wall of the Achaeans,” are interchange- 
able with their corresponding standard name, "sea," and “Ajax,” respec- 
tively; but they evoke explicitly and selectively powers and functions 
that are saliently characteristic of the thing named. The standard name 
itself is, of course, the kenning par excellence. So the epistemic-revelatory 
function of the referring expression that occupies the position of the 
predicate complement is performed even in the limiting case, the one 
in which that position is occupied only by a single proper name. 
Here then is Parmenides' situation as he ponders a negative predica- 
tion, "x is not-F." He can only conceptualize F as a thing, and “F” as 
its name. To the extent that language helps us make sense of the world, 
he muses, it does so by virtue of allowing us to move from a pro-word 
such as “this” or "here" to a name, such as “Ajax,” or "Maiden Star," 


17. Verb 'Be', p. 36; cf. p. 108 and n. 29, 249 and n. 22, 299 n. 61. 

18. This asymmetry I sought to capture in Route by characterizing che Parmenidean “is 
as conveying "speculative predication" (p. 57, and ch. 2 passim). See now some ampliative 
and qualifying comments, above, pp. xxiii-xxv, xxviii. 
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or "Dares," via the bridge word "is." What, then, can possibly be the 
meaning of “not-Ajax,” "not-Maiden Star," "not-Dares"? Just as surely 
as the name points toward the thing, the negative particle placed in 
front of the name curtly says “Away!”— “away” to where? to what? 
Without the benefit of the conception of the world as /ogos-textured, 
he cannot help himself to an analysis of proper names in terms of 
definite descriptions, which would then bring into play relevantly 
contrastive relationships between concepts that would suitably bind 
the semantic range of "not-Ajax." A thing that has no internal or 
necessary relationships to other things in its environment is a thing 
merely ¿z physical space. Its corresponding name, conceived as it must 
be as purely a proper name is in no logical space. 

Absurdly crabbed as this conception of the function of negation 
might seem to us today, it is fascinating to notice how close it comes to, 
yet misses, a certain logical insight that is both genuine and powerful. In 
an early version of the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus Wittgenstein wrote: 


We can say that the reason why ‘-Socrates’ means nothing is that 
there is no property called -(x).19 


Parmenides’ predicament is not simply that he does not have a 
reflective or conscious grasp of the world as /ogos-textured—in which 
case a modern reader could now perhaps claim on Parmenides' behalf 
a pre-reflective consciousness. Rather he is not even receptive to that 
conception. His tendency to conceptualize every aspect of reality as 
merely a thing blocks any intuitive recognition of predicates as predicates. 
The ¿zs apeiron regress that negative predications seem to portend is not 
a rhetorical figure, nor is it logically benign. The infinitely repeatable 
queries, "not-F; so then what?” , arise not because "not-F" is only partly 
complete; they arise because, to Parmenides' thinking, "not-F" is— 
from the start—incurably vague.?° 


19. Ludwig Wittgenstein, Prototractatus: An Early Version of Tractatus Logico-Philosoph- 
icus, ed. by B. E. McGuinness et al. (London, 1971), pp. 236—37. See also G. E. M. 
Anscombe, “Retraction,” Analysis, 26 (1965), 33; P. F. Strawson, "The Asymmetry of 
Subjects and Predicates,” in Howard E. Kiefer and Milson K. Munitz, Language, Belief and 
Metaphysics (Albany, N.Y., 1970), pp. 69—86; cf. “Naïve Metaphysics,” above, pp. 327—28. 

20. In “Notes” Furley states this objection to my account (in Rowte): "[Parmenides] 
appears to insist on the equivalence of mé eon and méden, and to use this equivalence in his 
refutation. But méden cannot plausibly be taken to mean ‘nothing determinate,’ at least in 
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I believe an interpretation of Parmenides along these lines offers 
several advantages. Consider, first, the simple explanation that can be 
offered to a significant detail of the poem that has often appeared 
confusing. Each of the routes in B2 is presented first in simple indicative 
form, "is," or "is not," and then in a modal version: 


. . . and that it is not possible (ouk esti) chat (it) should not be (m? 
einai);...and that it is right (chreör) that it should not be (m? 
einai)... (B2.3, 2.5) 


Why the modal adjuncts? Not because Parmenides is setting up some 
sort of arcane dialectic of modal concepts—as some who rely on a 
mistaken translation of chren as "it is necessary," would have us be- 
lieve.2 Rather, if esti is the type of copula that introduces an identifying 
characterization (recall the example “This is Ajax, wall of the 
Achaeans’’), the predicate complement rightly and properly belongs to 
the subject; the modal adjunct simply explicates the semantic nuance 
of identity built into the esti. Correspondingly, the modal adjunct in 
the negative route serves to remind us that the attempt is to understand 


the opening moves of the argument" (p. 12). By "opening moves" Furley has in mind frr. 
B3 and Bó.r—2. It is only in interpretations that have the goddess concerned about 
problems of reference (see above, n. 1) that these notoriously ambiguous lines make an 
indispensable contribution to the “opening moves of the argument." In the interpretation 
offered here, the argument is complete at the end of B2; and there the term is mé eon, not 
meden. The assimilation of (he one term to the other I do not deny—in Parmenides, or 
indeed in many contexts of fifth- and fourth-century Greek thought. But Greek méden, 
like English "nothing," is an ambiguous term. It might be glossed as "what does not 
exist." But it can also be glossed as "what is not anything" or "what not-in-any-way is": 
cf. G. E. L. Owen, "Plato on Not-Being," in Gregory Vlastos, ed., Plato, I: Metaphysics and 
Epistemology (Garden City, N.Y., 1971), p. 247. This quasi-characterizing sense of méden 
and of cognate forms, such as ouden and the personal forms médeis and oxdeis, is well- 
documented in Greek tragedy and is also attested in earlier contexts, notably Pindar and 
Homer: see A. C. Moorhouse, “A Use of oudeis and médeis,” CQ, N.S. 15 (1965), 31-40. 
Cf. below n. 23. See also my essay ““Nothing’ as ‘Not-Being’: Some Literary Contexts That 
Bear on Plato," in Glen W. Bowersock, Walter Burkert, and Michael C. J. Putnam, eds., 
Arktouros: Hellenic Studies Presented to Bernard M. W. Knox (Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 
1979), pp. 319-29; repr. in John P. Anton and Anthony Preus, eds., Essays in Ancient 
Greek Philosophy, Volume Two (Albany, State University of New York Press, 1983), pp. 
59-69. 

21. See, for example, Karl Borman, Parmenides: Untersuchungen zu den Fragmenten 
(Hamburg, 1971), pp. 73-78, 94-96. On the meaning of chré and cognates, see above, 
Part I, pp. 277-78. 
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the subject as constitutively or essentially "not-F"—-again because of the 
identity nuance of the esti. 

Consider next a piece of philological evidence which for a long time 
received no notice in studies of Parmenides. One of the most striking 
features of Parmenides' style is the frequency of negative compounds, 
adjectives or nouns with “a-privative” or "a-negative" (the latter now 
being the term preferred by philologists).22 Four appear as attributes 
or powers of one or another of the two "forms" in "Doxa," Parmenides' 
account of the world-view of “mortals”: 


aan, “undiscerning,” “uncouth,” "obscure" (B8.57) 
adavrov, "unshowing" or “unshown” (B9.3) 

aiénAa, "making unseen” (Bro.3) 

äkpnroo, “unmixed” (Bı2.1) 


One negative compound adjective occurs as a rejected attribute of 
"what-is" in the central deduction: 


&reAeórrrov, "not fulfilled" (B8.32) 
(C£. possibly àréAearov, if that is the correct reading at B8.4.) 


The majority of occurrences (nine) are implicit double negatives: in 
contexts where the argument shows that "what-is" cannot admit the 
characterization that appears to the right of the a-negative: 


ayévntov, “unborn” (B8.3) 

avwAedpov, “undying” (B8.3) 

atpeués, "unshaking" (B8.4) 

axivntov, "immobile" (B8.26, 8.38, and Plato Tht. 180E) 


ävapxov, “with no start" (B8.27) 


» 


22. See A. C. Moorhouse, Studies in the Greek Negatives (Cardiff, 1959), pp. 47-59; 
Hollister Adelbert Hamilton, The Negative Compounds in Greek (Baltimore, 1899), pp. 6, 
40. And since the original publication of the present essay, Scott Austin has made a- 
negatives central in his interpretation of Parmenides. See his Parmenides: Being, Bounds, and 
Logic (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1986), ch. 2, esp. p. 45; “Parmenides, Double- 
Negation, and Dialectic,” in Victor Caston and Daniel W. Graham, eds., Presocratic 
Philosophy (Aldershot and Burlington: Ashgate Publishing Company, 2002), pp. 95—99. 
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amavorov, "with no rest" (B8.27) 
&cvÀov, “inviolate” (B8.41) 


Another six are in meta-statements, expressions either of the ban on 
the negative route or of censure on mortals for their tendency to veer 
to it: 


aunxavin, “helplessness” (B6.5) 
ükpvra, “undiscerning” (B6.7) 
üokonov, “aimless” (B7.4) 
ávógrov, “unknowable” (B8.17) 
dvwvupov, "unnameable" (B8.17) 
änvoros, “unheard of’ (B8.21) 


This abundance of a-negative adjectival and nominal compounds is 
exactly what we would expect in the rhetoric of a poem that approaches 
"being" as positive characterization, ‘‘non-being” as negative character- 
ization. The observation gains force if we recall that a-negative com- 
pounds are often used by Greek poets and dramatists to characterize a 
subject as pathetically reduced in status, or deprived of powers, goods, 
family relatives, possessions.23 From Homer through the tragic poets 
and beyond, alliteration with a-negative compounds is one of the most 
favored of rhetorical figures.?4 The conception of a person, thing, action 
or event as characterized in negative terms through and through is no 
invention either of Parmenides or of his predecessor proto-ontologists; 
it is one of the ancient commonplaces of Greek literature. 

Consider, too, how the present interpretation makes direct use of 
the contrast between "Truth" and "Doxa" in defining Parmenides' 
operative concepts of being and non-being. Earlier in this essay, for the 
purpose of illustrating the syntax of esti implicitly envisaged in the 


23. See, e.g., Sophocles Electra 164—67 &rekvos . .. avúpgevros ... àvijvvrov oltov Exovoa Kari. 
Cf. ibid., 186—89, 230—32, 813-22, 1181, 1183. Contexts of this sort illustrate one 
pattern of ordinary language that perhaps underlies the fallacy which, according to Owen, 
Plato endeavors to correct in the Sopbist, viz., conceiving of "Nothing" or "Not-Being" as 
"a subject with all the being knocked out of it and so unidentifiable, no subject” ("Plato 
on Nor-Being,” p. 247). Cf. my "Nothing as Not-Being,” pp. 62-67. 

24. Homer Il. 9.63 adpirwp &depıoros avéotios. For an ample list of examples, see 
Hamilton, pp. 44-45. 
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sentence frames of B2, I drew on examples from Homer. But the reader 
may have already noticed that examples of the same semantic type can 
be elicited straight out of Parmenides' "Doxa." We read in B8.56-57: 


Here (#2) the heavenly glow of fire, something that is (on) "gentle," 
"very light-textured," etc. 


The governing verb is not esti but ethento, "they posited, laid down." 
Yet the underlying copulative syntax is obviously felt, and indeed 
surfaces once in the participial construction with oz, "something which 
is gentle." Similarly in B8.58—59: 


And again that thing yonder, taken by itself the opposites (tantia), 
“unknowing [or ‘dark’?] night," "tight" and “ponderous body." 


The governing verb is an understood "they called" or “they designated." 
But here too the copulative syntax lies close to hand. Underlying the 
two statements are, transparently, the mixed copula-existential (see 
above, pp. 335—236) constructions: 


This here is Fire, glowing, heavenly, light-textured; this here is 
Night, unknowing [dark?], tight body, ponderous. 


Consider also B9.1—3: 


And so, once all things have been named "light" and "night," 
... everything is full of light and unshining night together. . . . 


The verbs are onomastai, "have been named,” and the periphrasis pleon 
esti, “is full (of)." But, again, presupposed are the simpler constructions 
with esti: "this is light; this is night; this is both light and night.” 
The underlying uses of esti in the two passages just quoted conform 
by purely syntactical criteria to the positive route. But, of course, the 
predicate complements, which are ostensibly positive even in the base 
layer of depth syntax, nevertheless conceal a semantic base of negative 
specification. Here we begin to see how, on the present interpretation, 
the doctrine of “Doxa” is internally and uniquely related to the doctrine 
of "Truth." Copulative statements made along the route traveled by 
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“mortals” are of the form "is F and not-F." Mortals might say “This 
is both Light and Night." Now insofar as these are opposites, either 
Light is not-Night, or Night zs not-Light. So, an ostensibly positive 
compound characterization disguises one negative component. But even 
if mortals should simply say “This is Light” or “This is Night,” each 
of these, ostensibly positive, characterizations disguise a negative one. 
For, again, insofar as these are opposites, Light is essentially not-Night, 
and Night is essentially not-Light. Thus the route of “Doxa” lumps 
together F and not-F in either of two senses: an explicitly positive 
F is explicitly combined with an explicitly positive G, and this G 
intrinsically, actually, yet implicitly, is not-F, where F and G are 
opposites; or an explicitly positive F is intrinsically, actually, yet implic- 
itly, the same as not-G, where F and G are opposites. It makes little 
difference, therefore, whether we distinguish two routes or three, and 
the goddess’ ambivalence on the subject —she sometimes counts two, 
sometimes three—is quite understandable. If we should think of the 
route of mortals as combining an explicitly positive with an implicitly 
negative characterization, we are inclined to refer to the route of mortals 
as one that joins "is" and "is not." But if we keep in mind that the 
combination is in fact an identity between the positive semantic garb 
at the surface and its underlying negative equivalent, there is no point 
in distinguishing between the negative route and the route of "Doxa." 

If the contrast between "Truth" and “Doxa” is not to appear arbitrary 
or even superfluous, it must be assumed that we cannot fully understand 
what—in Parmenides' eyes—is right about "Truth" except insofar as 
we understand what precisely and uniquely is wrong about “Doxa.” 
Here is how the present interpretation meets this desideratum: "Truth" 
demands a conception of non-being as unbounded vagueness; the rela- 
tively bounded non-being of contrariety between opposites in ““Doxa’’?5 
Parmenides considers a sham and a subterfuge.?6 Correspondingly 
“Truth” demands a conception of what-is as totally determinate, a 
thing totally self-sufficient and self-contained; whereas “Doxa” posits 
pairwise dependent incomplete things each of which has a character 
that can only be defined by negative reference to its paired "other." In 


25. Cf. Jaap Mansfeld, Die Offenbarung des Parmenides und die menschliche Welt, Wijsgerige 
Teksten en Studies, 9 (Assen, 1964), pp. 87, 130-33. 
26. "Eine Pseudo-Disjunktion," as Mansfeld very aptly calls it, ibid., p. 131 and passim. 
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“Truth” we have a radical krisis, "separation" or “disjunction.” In 
“Doxa” we have a half-way krisis of contrariety between cosmic oppo- 
sites, a spurious “disjunction” that belies its name as it is promptly 
followed by a universal process of mixing (pantēi ... mixios, B12.4).27 
In morphological terms, the contrast between these two versions of a 
krisis is: in "Truth" che utter separation between the totally concrete 
thing and that wholly unemcompassable space of indeterminacy that lies 
outside the thing; in “Doxa” a side-by-side segregation of ambiguously 
formed entities that ultimately blend and blur into one another.28 

The comment just made perhaps already suggests how closely the 
logical connections posited by the present interpretation parallel the 
morphology of Parmenides' favorite images. In the case of the image 
of wandering, the parallelism is immediate: che negative route is a 
route of planē in the literal sense of vagus, vagari, or “vagrant” that 
underlies our use of the semantic term "vague." And here is a morpho- 
logical corollary: Just as the structure of wandering is random-like, un- 
targeted (cf. B7.4 askopon omma, “un-aiming eye”) and centrifugal, the 
structure of the sort of intelligent "pointing" (phrazein) involved in 
directing ourselves to the real thing is centripetal and target-oriented. 
The analogy with the well-rounded ball (sphaira, cf. B8.42—49) thus 
becomes structurally almost inevitable. 

The talk of "bounds" (peirata) or “fetters” (pedai) that are pictured 
as confining and circumscribing "what-is" in B8 makes excellent sense 
if the contrast between being and non-being is one between determinacy 
and indeterminacy. Moreover, if Parmenides' argument works to restrict 
the predicate complement position in copulative statements to genu- 
inely positive characterizations—i.e., those that involve no residual 
negativity by virtue of some deep-layer reference to paired contrari- 
ety—it makes beautiful poetic sense that he should have pictured that 
process as one of posting “signposts” (sémata, B8.2) and of tightening 
and constricting the bonds on these characterizations. 

Poetically happiest of all is the image implicit in the sentence frame 
" as a route. For in statements of the type discussed at the 


[E] 


— IS 


27. I am happy to acknowledge here my debt to Jaap Mansfeld whose study, cited above 
(see esp. ch. 3), was the first to give this contrast, between two senses of krisis in “Truth” 
and in “Doxa,” the clear formulation and emphasis it deserves. 

28. See above, Part I, ch. 9, esp. p. 261. 
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beginning of this essay (substantival copula or mixed copula-existential 
types), the “is” functions as a vector, conveyer, or path. As was explained 
(above, pp. 340—42), that type of "is" moves or transports our thought 
in a single direction, from a merely referential approach to the thing, 
standardly expressed in the subject by a pro-word such as "here" or 
"this," to the more intimate awareness of its nature or essence, its 
physis, that is conveyed by the thing's characterizing name or kenning 
expressed by the predicate complement. Interpretations that treat Par- 
menides' esti either as the "premise" of the argument in "Truth" or as 
a "thesis" for which "Truth" offers the proof would seem, by contrast, 
to go against the grain of Parmenides' luminous image of the route. 


I2 


Some Alternatives 


in Interpreting Parmenides 


In the work of interpreting Parmenides, the ro6os and 1970s have 
witnessed, at least in English language scholarship, that rarest of phe- 
nomena in the study of ancient philosophy, the emergence of a consen- 
sus. Four interpretive theses came to be quite widely shared: 


(a) Parmenides deliberately suppresses the subject of estz, “is,” or 
einai, “to be," in his statement of the two "routes" in B2, his 
intention being to allow the subject to become gradually 
specified as the argument unfolds. 

(b) The negative route, ouk esti, “is not," or mē einai, “not to be,” 
is banned because sentences that adhere to it fail to refer 
(semantically speaking) to actual entities—the latter to be 
understood broadly, as will shortly be stated in thesis (d). 

(c) The argument does not depend on a confusion between the 
"is" of predication and the “is” of existence. 

(d) In the relevant contexts, esti and einai involve either a "fused" 
or a "veridical" use of the verb “to be"; in other words, esti or 
einai have the force of “is actual" or "obtains," or “is the case," 
envisaging a variable subject x that ranges over states-of- 
affairs.! 


Originally published in The Monist, 62 (1979), 3—14 (special issue, "Parmenides Studies 
Today," ed. Joseph Owens). 

1. See G. E. L. Owen, "Eleatic Questions," CQ, N.S. 10 (1960), 84—102; repr. in R. E. 
Allen and David J. Furley, Studies in Presocratic Philosophy, Vol. II: Eleatics and Pluralists 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1975), pp. 48-81; W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of 
Greek Philosophy, Vol. II: The Presocratic Tradition from Parmenides to Democritus (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1965), pp. 6—57; Montgomery Furth, "Elements of Eleatic 
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There was, to be sure, considerable variation of scholarly opinion within 
that consensus, and my schematic presentation in terms of the four 
theses (a)—(d) fails to do justice to that variation and to nuances. It 
does, nonetheless, seem fair to state that the four theses, even in the 
abstract formulation I have given them above, concern fundamental 
points. And so, with reference primarily to the period of the 1960s 
and 1970s envisaged here, but perhaps also with extensions into the 
present, one may speak of the emergence of a standard Anglo-American 
interpretation of Parmenides—let me refer to it as "SI," for short. 

The prototype of SI is in Owen's 1960 article, "Eleatic Questions." 
A dialectically rich and elegant formulation is in Furth's "Elements of 
Eleatic Ontology" (1968); and a third influential version is Kahn's 
“The Thesis of Parmenides" (1969), an article that was eventually 
buttressed by, and given a wider theoretical context in, Kahn's 1973 
book, The Verb ‘Be’ in Ancient Grecb.? 

Many of the discussions, both within and outside the consensus 
outlined above, seem to assume that the notion that Parmenides’ argu- 
ment depends on a confusion of the “is” of existence with the "is" of 
predication was introduced by John Raven.3 In fact, it was introduced 
in the early 1930s by the Italian scholar Guido Calogero in his Studi 
sull’ Eleatismo.4 A lot more of what eventually was made part of SI was 
also introduced by Calogero. The idea that the two routes represented 
not actual propositions or theses but types of proposition, propositional 


Ontology,” JHP, 6 (1968), 111—32; repr. in A. P. D. Mourelatos, ed., The Pre-Socratics: A 
Collection of Critical Essays (Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Press/Doubleday, 1974; repr. 
Princeton, 1993), pp. 241—70; Charles H. Kahn, "The Thesis of Parmenides," The Review 
of Metaphysics, 22 (1969), 700—24; Michael C. Stokes, One and Many in Presocratic Philosophy 
(Washington, D.C.: The Center for Hellenic Studies, 1971), pp. 127—48; David J. Furley, 
"Notes on Parmenides," in Exegesis and Argument: Studies in Greek Philosophy Presented to 
Gregory Víastos, Phronesis, suppl. vol. 1 (Assen and New York, Van Gorcum and Humanities 
Press, 1973), pp. 1-15; Edward Hussey, The Presocratics (London: Duckworth, 1972), pp. 
78-99; T. M. Robinson, “Parmenides on Ascertainment of the Real," Canadian Journal of 
Philosophy, 4 (1975), 623-33. 

2. Foundations of Language, suppl. ser., vol. 16 (Dordrecht and Boston: Reidel, 1973; 
repr. with new introductory essay, Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Co., 2003). See 
preceding note for other full references. 

3. In G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1957), p. 270. 

4. (Rome: Tipografia del Senato, 1932), ch. 1; trans. Wolfgang Raible Studien über den 
Eleatismus (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1970). 
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functions or sentence frames, goes back to Calogero. He was also the 
first to use the device of quotation marks (to signify mention rather 
than use) in paraphrasing Parmenides’ B2: “the way of truth is the one 
that says, ‘is’, . . . the way of error is the one that says, ‘is not’.”5 In 
effect, cheses (a) and (b) of our consensus are Calogero's contribution. 
From that basis, but with the assumption of a conflation of predication 
and existence—the assumption which is directly denied by theses (c) 
and (d)—Calogero's reconstruction of the argument proceeds in the 
five stages that are also implicit in Raven’s® account: 


(i) Sentences of the form, "x does not exist," are impossible 
(because they fail to refer). 

(ii) Sentences of the form, “x is not F,” are assimilated to the 
form in (1). 

(iii) Negative identity sentences, “x is not the same as y," are, in 
turn, assimilated to those of the form in (ii). 

(iv) No sentence of the form, "x and y are different," can be 
accepted as true since it presupposes that "x is not the same 
as y." 

(v) Monism, understood as the doctrine that all things are one 
thing, follows. 


SI reformulates the five steps of the Calogero-Raven version, in 
accordance with its adoption of theses (c) and (d): 


(I) Sentences of the form, “it is not the case that f," are impos- 
sible. 

(ID Sentences both of the form, “x does not exist," and of the 
form, “x is not F,” are special cases of the form in (I). 

(IIT) So too are negative identity sentences. 

(IV) Sentences of the form, "x is different from y," presuppose 
sentences of the form, "it is not the case that x and y are the 
same," and are therefore impossible. 

(V) Monism, understood as the doctrine that all things are one 
thing, follows. 


5. Orig. edn., p. 18; German trans., p. 20. 
6. In Kirk and Raven, pp. 269—70, 272. 
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So, the positive route according to SI says that a certain unspecified state- 
of-affairs is the case; the negative, that a certain unspecified state-of- 
affairs is not the case. The rejection of the negative route is still based 
on the assumption that expressions are meaningful only if they refer to 
an actual entity, in this instance, an actual state-of-affairs, a fact. 

Both SI and the Calogero-Raven version it came to replace have the 
virtue of explanatory clarity and economy. SI has the additional virtue 
of charity—not saddling Parmenides with a schoolbook or sophistic 
fallacy, when the reconstruction of the argument does not absolutely 
require it. Compared with the plethora of willful, obscure, tendentious, 
artificial, and sometimes trivial interpretations that have been offered 
over more than two centuries of modern scholarship on Parmenides, SI 
seems so attractive—in some versions, e.g., Furth's, even compelling 
in the clarity and rigor it projects into Parmenides' argument—that 
one may well be made to feel perverse in not joining in the consensus. 
Yet we must never forget that we are dealing with fragments of 
a didactic poem, and that we know precious little of the literary- 
philosophical milieu of the work, or of its immediate antecedents and 
intended effects. Even the ideally cogent interpretation—one that both 
takes into account the maximum of philological-historical evidence 
and is also the most satisfying philosophically— must rank as specula- 
tive. What we hope for is to make connections: historical ones, concep- 
tual ones. So we must be willing to entertain alternative interpretations 
just so that we remain alert to all these possible connections. For in 
the study of philosophical fragments—even if in no other field —the 
type of tolerant pluralism advocated for scientific theories by Feyerabend 
seems the only reasonable stance methodologically. His counsel is 
easily adapted to our context: "Empiricism demands that the empirical 
content of whatever knowledge we possess be increased as much as 
possible. Hence the invention of alternatives in addition to tbe view that stands 
in the center of discussion constitutes an essential part of tbe empirical method” 
(Feyerabend's italics).7 

What would it be like to increase empirical content as much as 
possible in the case of interpreting Parmenides? It would be to make 


7. Paul K. Feyerabend, “How to be a Good Empiricist—A Plea for Tolerance in Matters 
Epistemological,” in Bernard Baumrin, ed., Philosophy of Science. The Delaware Seminar, vol. 
2, 1962—63 (New York: Interscience Publishers, 1963), p. 25; repr. Harold Morick, ed., 
Challenges to Empiricism (Belmont, California: Wadsworth, 1972), p. 180. 
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connections with the epic tradition, the medium of which he employs 
in his poetry; to make connections with his philosophical predecessors 
and successors; most importantly, to make contact on as many points 
as possible with the 150 or so lines of the poem that have been preserved. 

In several respects, which correspond to the criteria of adequacy just 
cited, SI falls short. I detail these shortfalls in the next five paragraphs. 
The considerations I offer do not amount—I hasten to emphasize—to 
a refutation of SI. But they do provide pointers of the directions in 
which Feyerabendian alternatives might be sought. 

I. ŠI envisages no significant connections with pre-Parmenidean speculation. 
What motivates Parmenides’ argument, according to SI, is puzzles 
about reference. We know, of course, that such puzzles played a big 
role in the philosophical thinking of Gorgias and of Plato; but we have 
no hint of such concerns in the sources for early fifth-century or sixth- 
century pre-Socratics. 

2. SI draws directly on too limited a portion of the available evidence. An 
adequate base for SI is provided by B2, B3, B6.1—2, and the first three 
lines of B8. The rest of the text that has been preserved can be given 
interpretations compatible with SI but makes no distinctive contribu- 
tion to the overall interpretation. If the four passages mentioned above 
had been the only ones preserved, the other 130 or so lines in Diels- 
Kranz would not have been missed by SI. 

3. In particular, Parmenides! insistent use of imagery and of epic motifs and 
themes figures not at all in the evidence for SI. Parmenides' use of such 
images as that of a journey, of alternate routes, of wandering (by 
‘‘mortals’’), of bonds and boundaries seem best explained as morphologi- 
cally heuristic, i.e., as providing models for key Parmenidean concepts 
and doctrines. For SI, however, the imagery is merely traditional and 
decorative. No features of SI specifically require, or even invite or 
encourage, the fashioning of these images. 

4. Moreover (another amplification of paragraph 2), SI makes no use of 
the distinctive contrast between the two parts of Parmenides’ poem. That the 
“Doxa,” the false doctrine of mortals, is essentially a dualistic doctrine of 
paired contraries is made to appear otiose or gratuitous by SI. For as steps 
(IV) and (V) in the second outline offered above would suggest, the 
rejection of a scheme of contraries follows z fortiori from the collapsing 
of any and all distinctions. So, if SI is correct, then the “Doxa” is pointlessly 
specific in its focus on a dualistic cosmology of Light and Night. 
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5. The crucial step (IV) in tbe argument as articulated by SI correspondi 
only loosely to Parmenides! text. Nowhere in the fragments do we find 
Parmenides saying that if x is different from y then x is not y. Nor is 
it obvious intuitively that if x and y are different it is nevertheless 
presupposed chat x is not y, y is not x. (In Wittgenstein's Tractatus che 
fundamental diversity and independence of elementary states-of-affairs 
has nothing to do with negation, which is an operation on elementary 
propositions.) We could in this sort of context draw a distinction 
between "supervenient" and "constitutive" negation: supervenient, 
when the two entities disjoined by nonidentity are, or are assumed to 
be, already known by us simply in terms of what they are; constitutive, 
when cognitive access to a certain entity Is necessarily through negative 
specification.9 Now, for sure, Parmenides does have a doctrine that if 
x and y are opposites, i.e., if they are contrastively characterized, then x 
is not y. But this is a doctrine concerning constitutive rather than 
supervenient negation. Át any rate, in this case again, in parallel to the 
case discussed in the previous paragraph, if SI is right, then Parmenides' 
employment of contrariety—rather than of simple difference—is made 
to appear otiose and gratuitous. For it is needlessly overdetermined for 
the role SI assigns it in the argument. 

Before I turn to sketch one alternative that attempts to do justice 
to these five considerations, I would like to elaborate on paragraph 5 
with reference to a particular version of SI. I do this to bring out more 
forcefully the point that, at least on the evidence of rough and ready 
logical-linguistic intuitions, one is by no means committed to the view 
that difference presupposes negation. 

Montgomery Furth uses the device of a dialogue between “Betathon” 
and Parmenides to show the logic of che moves in the argument. For 
step (IV) he has Betathon reciting in sequence statements such as “Trees 
are" and “Lizards are" or "Zeno is handsome" and "Zeno is a biped.”> 
(Furth casts all steps of Parmenides' argument first with existential 
then with copulative “to be" in order to capture the two strains that 
are "fused" in einai.) Parmenides is initially silent, but soon complains, 
"You're repeating yourself." Betathon explains that the second elements 


8. I adopt this terminology from the fine study by Edward N. Lee, "Plato on Negation 
and Not-Being in the Sophist,” PR, 81 (1972), 286-88. 
9. "Elements," pp. 128—29 (pp. 286—88 in Mourelatos, The Pre-Socratics). 
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in each pair represents something different, to which Parmenides quips, 
"How, 'different'?" Betathon takes the bait by responding, “This lizard 
is not a tree," or "To be handsome is not to be a biped," whereupon 
Parmenides protests that Betathon has lapsed into speaking of what- 
is-not. 

The argument is clearly ad hominem. Betathon need not have offered an 
explanation when Parmenides complained, "You're repeating yourself." 
Betathon could have said, "You obviously think so; please listen more 
closely to what I am saying." And, even if Betathon should have 
conceded "different," he should not have explicated it in terms of “is 
not." It would be another matter entirely if Betathon had shown his 
true face as one of Parmenides' "mortals" by importing, on his own 
initiative, the language of contrasts and contrariety. “Mortals” do just 
that, which enables Parmenides to focus on that feature much more 
directly—as I shall presently suggest—than SI requires. 

In Route (above, Part I) and in other studies! I have developed an 
alternative interpretation of Parmenides that seeks to preserve as many 
of the attractive features of SI as possible while also increasing empirical 
content along the lines suggested by the preceding five considerations.!! 
In the rest of this essay I condense that alternative to its essentials— 
formulating it, I hope, more clearly and more intelligently as well as 
more concisely than I may have done before. I focus specially on points 
where I diverge from SI. 

I work back from the “Doxa.” For it seems plausible to assume that 
if we understand what is crucially wrong, in Parmenides’ eyes, about 
the world-view of “mortals” we shall ipso facto understand what is 
crucially right about “Truth.” Ultimately we want to understand the 
relation between the proofs in B8 and the statement of the two “routes” 
in B2. So, the question to raise first in studying the "Doxa" is, How 


IO. Above, “Naïve Metaphysics,” pp. 324-30, "Determinacy," pp. 333—49. See also 
"Comments on “The Thesis of Parmenides," Review of Metaphysics, 22 (1969), 735—44. 
11. Needless to say, I do not wish to put my interpretation forward as the on/y alternative 
to SI. Let me mention here an attractive interpretation, obviously sensitive to considerations 
similar to the five I cite above, which offers yet a different solution by emphasizing 
Aristotle's testimony: Joseph Owens, “The Physical World of Parmenides," in J. Reginald 
O'Donnell, Essays in Honour of Anton Charles Pegis (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval 
Studies, 1974), pp. 378-95; cf. the same author's "Naming in Parmenides," in J. Mansfeld 
and L. M. de Rijk, eds., Kephalaion: Studies in Greek Philosophy and its Continuation Offered 
to Professor C.J. de Vogel (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1974), pp. 16—25. 
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do Parmenides' mortals employ the verb “to be" in making cosmological 
statements? Of the seven occurrences of forms of einai (not counting the 
suppletives phyesthai and gignesthai) beyond B8.50, where the "Doxa" 
begins, three are clearly in a cosmological context: 


B8.56-57 “ . . . Here the shining fire of the flame, what is gentle 


(Ebion on)." 

Bo.3 “Everything is full (p/eon estin) of light and unshining night 
together." 

Brio.r “Thus... are things now" (out... myn easi). 


What underlies these uses almost certainly are sentences of the form: 


is Light. 

— is Night. 

— ——ás both Light and Night. 

Light is something shining, etc. (cf. B8.56—57). 
Night is something obscure, etc. (cf. B8.59). 


The blank in the first three cases represents a noncommittal demonstra- 
tive expression, such as "Here" or “This.” Ostensibly, all five of the 
sentences above conform to the positive route of B2. But since Light 
and Night, and their respective powers, are opposites, negatives lurk 
below the surface. For surely "Light is not Night," and vice versa; 
"something shining is not something obscure," and vice versa. The third 
of the five sentences epitomizes the predicament of mortals, whom the 
goddess derides with such epithets as "two-headed," "helpless," "lost 
on a route that turns back on itself," etc. Mortals want to believe that 
"neither (Light nor Night) has a share of nothingness” (B9.4), and so, 
they think of the third sentence as having the form, "x is F and G." 
But their positing of a scheme of contraries inevitably makes them 
parse the sentence as variously negative, self-contradictory, or multi- 
ply negative: "x is F and not F”; "x is G and not G”; "x is not F and 
not G." 

The concept that unifies the two parts of Parmenides' poem is that 
of krisis, "decision" or "choice" or “disjunction.” In the “Doxa” mortals 
practice a halfhearted &risis by setting up a cosmological scheme of 
contraries. The two morphai, "forms," and their cognate powers are "set 
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apart in bodily terms" (B8.55). Yet each is complementary to the other; 
each is perceived not only as "same with itself" but also as "not same 
with the other” (B8.57—58). This complementarity is confirmed by the 
figure of the all-steering daimön of B12 who brings opposites together 
in mixture. The krisis of "Truth" is abstract, uncompromising, and 
absolute: “is it, or is it not?" (B8.16). If the latter demand were enforced 
on the "Doxa," it would mean that mortals would have to "choose," 
"decide," and "make up their mind" between the two sides of their 
scheme. Which is the positive one, which the negative? Which repre- 
sents what-is, which what-is-not? 

These questions cannot be evaded. Furth's Betathon might have been 
well advised not to concede that "is different" entails "is not." But 
Parmenides' mortals are committed to the language of negativity be- 
cause they conceptualize the two "forms" as opposites. The negation 
is built into the conceptual scheme of the “Doxa,” since each F is 
properly and intrinsically not G. In the terms used earlier, the negation 
is constitutive rather than supervenient; in the terms of Parmenides’ 
statement of the two routes, both components of the negative route, 
the assertoric (B2.5 ouk esti) and the modal (B2.5 chreön esti mē einai, 
“it is proper that — should not be ”) are invoked in positing a 
scheme of opposites. 

Let us identify with Parmenides' mortals and imagine what it would 
have been like for us in that role to make the radical &risis. (This 
thought-experiment is not an arbitrary interpretive device: it is based 
on the goddess’ own counter-factual chrén, "it would have been right,” 
of B1.31—32.!2) Since only what-is can be named, one of the two sides 
in the scheme cannot properly receive a name at all (cf. B8.54). If we 
should select one of the two forms on the grounds that the other 
represents what-is-not, the complementarity will have been destroyed. 
What we will have picked is something constituted wholly and strictly 
in positive terms, in terms of itself. Not surprisingly, as soon as we 
radicalize the krisis of the “Doxa,” what we have picked turns out be 
neither Light nor Night but the eon, "what-is," defined in B8. The 
ambivalent lateral opposition between contraries, constituted and char- 
acterized by mutual affinity and mutual exclusion, is now transformed 


I2. ".. . how it would have been right (chrén) for things deemed acceptable (dokounta) 
to be properly (dokimds)”; see Route, pp. 203-15. 
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into a centripetal-centrifugal opposition: between a completely definite 
and circumscribed entity E versus that unencompassable, unstructured, 
indefinite, and so nameless ambiance that lies beyond or outside E.!3 

In Homer the sea is called "boundless" precisely because it is unstruc- 
tured, and because it lies outside islands (which are bounded) and 
beyond the shores (which are boundaries). This Homeric contrast of an 
island against the pontos apeirón, “boundless sea," may well count as an 
aptly Parmenidean image of the contrast between what-is and what- 
is-not. Indeed, the contrast is implicit, as we will see in a moment, in 
another Parmenidean image that also comes from Homer. More to the 
point, the island-versus-sea contrast is isomorphic with the essential 
contrast involved in the two most prominent images of B8: the contain- 
ment of what-is by "bonds" and within "bounds"; and the well-rounded 
ball of lines 42—49 as it is contemplated from the outside (cf. B8.43 
pantothen, "from all sides"; B8.49 en peirasin, "within bounds"). 

If che contrast between what-is and what-is-not in B8 is one between 
determinacy and indeterminacy, then—as I have already implied in 
characterizing the indeterminate as “nameless” —the reason why the 
negative route is banned is because it is inchoate, vague, or altogether 
uninformative. The third of the three adjectives just used translates 
Parmenides’ panapeuthea (B2.6); the second has obvious affinities with 
the motif of plane, "wandering," that runs through much of the poem 
(cf. “vagary” and “divagation,” from Latin vagus and vagari), the first 
corresponds to Parmenides’ ouk anyston, "what cannot be consummated” 
(B2.7). 

What, then, is the construction for the occurrences of subjectless esti 
or einai in the statement of the two routes in B2? It has to be a 
construction that envisages the "is" as pointing toward something (cf. 
B2.8 phrasais), as introducing definiteness; “is not" as pointing away, 
as introducing indefiniteness. Indeed, it is the same syntactically copula- 
tive use of "is" we found to underlie cosmological statements concerning 
the opposites in the “Doxa”: “Here [or 'this'] is Light.” The two routes, 
accordingly, should be understood as involving not only a suppressed 
subject but a suppressed predicate complement: 


13. Cf. Owens, "Physical World," p. 387: "The being . . . seems intuited as an object 
with a conceptual content of its own, a content that leaves only not-being outside its 
embrace." 
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The positive route (B2.3): "is and it is not possible 
that... should not be » 

The negative route (B2.5): “ . is not. and it is proper 
that. should not be ” 


What motivates the ban of the negative route is the assumption that 

being told “what something is not” is per se evasive and uninformative.!4 
There is a mirror image of Parmenides' two routes in a passage in 

Pindar, which very much merits consideration in this connection: 


Men are things of a day— what is one (Zi de tis)? what is one not (ti Z 
ou tis)? Man is the shadow of a dream. (Pyth. viii. 95-96) 


I refer to this as a mirror image since in Pindar's interrogatives we 
have the reverse effect of deletion I find in Parmenides. Pindar suppresses 
the copula but retains pronouns that—logically speaking—here repre- 
sent open variables; Parmenides retains the copula but deletes both 
subject and predicate complement, thus allowing the two gaps them- 
selves to indicate the open variables on either side. (Pindar, like Parmen- 
ides' goddess, offers a positive predication scheme and a negative predi- 
cation scheme; he then implies that the answer to the question posed 
combines the two schemes, as does the vacillating and dreamy discourse 
of Parmenides' mortals.) 

On this interpretation of B2, the logic of Parmenides' argument is 
intimately tied with his central heuristic image of a cognitive journey 


14. Furley has objected that mē eon cannot be correctly glossed as “what is not F,"for 
variable F, since Parmenides equates mē eon with méden, “nothing” ( "Notes," p. 12). I grant 
that "nothing" or méden normally has che sense of “what does not exist.” But in philosophical 
contexts, where we have an equation of the two terms, the assimilation may work in the 
reverse direction than the one Furley envisages, with the result that "nothing" would be 
understood as "not any thing." There is, in fact, a characterizing use of expressions such 
as oudeis or médeis, "nobody," and ouden or méden, "nothing" (cf. "He is nobody," “I have 
become a nothing"), and it appears to have played a role in che development of the concepts 
of non-being and nothing in Greek philosophy: see the brief discussion in "Determinacy," 
above, pp. 344 n. 20 and 345 n. 23; more fully in ‘Nothing’ as 'Not-Being': Some Literary 
Contexts That Bear on Plato," in Glen W. Bowersock, Walter Burkert, and Michael C. J. 
Putnam, eds., Arktouros: Hellenic Studies Presented to Bernard M. W. Knox, (Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter, 1979), pp. 319-29; repr. in John P. Anton and Anthony Preus, eds., Essays 
in Ancient Greek Philosophy, Volume Two, (Albany: State University of New York Press, 


1983), pp. 59-69. 
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to the eon, "what-is," or aléheia, "reality." For if I should start on a 
journey to F, say, to the island of Ithaca, there is a course I can follow, 
and I can ultimately complete my journey and reach my destination; if 
I should start on a journey to not F, not to the island of Ithaca, I wander 
endlessly. (I use the example of Ithaca as I believe, with Eric Havelock,'5 
that there are significant uses of Odyssey motifs in Parmenides' poem.) 

The assumption that negative predications are per se uninformative 
is—needless to say—false. But to say why it is false would require of 
one to have certain insights into the logical texture of discourse that 
were not achieved before Plato's mature dialogues.!6 Operating with 
that mixture of logic and picture-thinking that is so overwhelmingly 
characteristic of him, Parmenides may well have seduced himself into 
believing that just as, if I merely point away from a concrete object I 
give the recipient of my message no information as to where to go, so 
too if I make a negative predication I leave my hearer at a loss concerning 
what I intend. 

The interpretation I have outlined here differs from SI in the handling 
of theses (b) and (d) of the consensus. In envisaging that the "is" of 
the two routes of B2 is syntactically copulative, it returns to the base 
of Calogero's interpretation. But rather than surrender that base at 
the immediate next stage of Parmenides' argument by postulating a 
conflation of predication with existence, it concurs with thesis (c). It 
does this, however, not by virtue of postulating a "fused" or "veridical" 
use, rather by retaining the simple copulative syntax through the rest 
of Parmenides' argument. Thesis (a) is, of course, shared by Calogero- 
Raven, by SI, and by the present interpretation. 

In giving an account of the argument in B8, I proceed in parallel 
to SI, or to the corresponding Calogero-Raven account, with one all- 
important addition: the attributes of what-is are obtained through a 
refutation not of plurality and difference as such but of contrastive- 
complementary characterizations. Through an elenchus of such paired 
oppositions as "after vs. before" (B8.10), "greater vs. lesser" (B8.23— 
24), "here vs. there" (implicit in B8.29—32), "stronger vs. weaker" 


15. "Parmenides and Odysseus," HSCP, 63 (1958), 133—423; but see above, Part I, ch. 
I, esp. pp. 18, 22, 24, 32 for needed qualifications. 

16. See above, "Determinacy," pp. 349—50; “Naïve Metaphysics,” pp. 299, 321-23, 
331. 
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(B8.45, 8.48), the goddess establishes—respectively— that what-is is 
agenéton, "ungenerable," oude diaireton, “nor divisible,” akinéton, "immo- 
bile," and tetelesmenon, "fully developed, perfect.”!7 As with the paired 
forms of the "Doxa," one item in each pair "may not properly be 
named." But in enforcing the krisis the complementarity is abolished, 
and the item selected is radically redefined as a reduced or neutral 
attribute of what-is.'8 

An important corollary is that Parmenides' monism is strictly a non- 
dualism, or anti-dualism. It is with Zeno, Melissus, and Empedocles 
that the conception of monism becomes embedded in a dialectic of the 
One and the Many. Introducing this nuance of a distinction between 
Parmenides and the other two Eleatics makes intelligible the conspicu- 
ous absence of the language of hen and polla, as well as of the formula 
ben to pan, "all chings are one," from the Parmenides fragments; but it 
does not deny the otherwise strong conceptual-dialectical ties that bind 
the three Eleatic philosophers into a single group. 

In the reverse chronological direction, too, I find both continuity 
and significant nuancing. Both Anaximandrean and Heraclitean themes 
are evident in the "Doxa." The conception of the opposites as reified 
quasi-things goes back (like the celestial stephanai, "hoops," of A37) to 
Anaximander. But the theme of affinity and complementarity of the 
opposites seems to come from Heraclitus. (Whether Parmenides knew 
the work of Heraclitus, or whether Heraclitean themes and ideas reached 
him indirectly we are not in a position to determine: the comparison 
of the two philosophers is illuminating in itself.) Even more strikingly, 
the conception of unity-in-opposition, which Heraclitus celebrates as 
his great insight, is precisely the one Parmenides seeks to dissolve 
through his radical &risis. Both are monists, to be sure, but the monism 
of Heraclitus is the consequence of a thoroughgoing unification, that of 
Parmenides, of a thoroughgoing separation. 

The connection with Anaximander involves more than modelling of 
the “Doxa” on the Anaximandrean scheme of cosmic opposites. The 


17. In Route this point is developed better in the final chapter (9) than it is in the 
discussion of B8 in chs. 4—5. 

18. Is there really no residual contrariety implicit in the attributes of what-is Parmenides 
deduces? In saying, e.g., that it is "full" (B8.24) does he not presuppose the contrariety 
of “full vs. empty”? For discussion of this problem—one facet of the well-known problem 
of self-referential inconsistency Parmenides is left with on any interpretation—see: G. E. L. 
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fundamental Parmenidean contrast of determinacy vs. indeterminacy 
may well have been inspired by the Anaximandrean contrast of an 
articulated, delimited, and circumscribed cosmos vs. the encompassing 
apeiron that lies beyond outside it. I use the term "inspired" advisedly, 
for Parmenides presses the contrast with his characteristic logical fanati- 
cism, beyond what Anaximander had envisaged. Certainly, in the eyes 
of Parmenides, Anaximander is one more of the two-headed and equivo- 
cating mortals. Indeed, Parmenides’ philosophy can be viewed as a 
critical commentary on Anaximander’s: How could we speak of the 
apeiron except in negatives— not F, not G, not H, not... . Anaximander, 
Parmenides would have demurred, must attend to the implications of 
his own language: the apeiron is ineffable precisely because it is 2-peiron. 
In attempting to speak of the apeiron one attempts to speak of what-is- 
not, and vice versa. Anaximander's fundamental cosmogonic statement, 
that a cosmos somehow emerges out of the apeiron, indicts itself as 
panapeuthés, "totally uninformative.” !9 Moreover, if there is contrariety 
and opposition within the cosmos, ostensibly the realm of the definite, 
then the apeiron or negation infects the cosmos and does not lie wholly 
outside it—unlike what Anaximander's theory officially propounds. 
The corrective to Anaximander’s system is the corrective to the “Doxa”: 
a radical krisis, one that will drain all the negatives out of the cosmos 
and tighten the strictures of definiteness on it. The result of that 
conceptual engineering is, of course, not a revised version of Anaxi- 
mander's cosmology but the Parmenidean what-is, held in its pristine 
self-identity by the bonds of Justice-Fate-Constraint-Persuasion. 


Owen, “Plato and Parmenides on the Timeless Present," The Monist, 50 (1966), 321 (repr. 
in Mourelatos, Pre-Socratics, p. 275); and above, Part I, p. 261. 

I9. I hope these remarks provide an adequate answer to a critical query by Furley, 
"Notes," p. 13; "What grounds have we been given so far, in Mourelatos' view for rejecting 
a cosmogony like Anaximander's . . . ?" It is possible that Anaximander would have 
protested a construal of his divine apeiron as a-petron, "not determinate"; Parmenides’ 
critique, as I understand it, operates with a tendentious construal of the concept. The 
same, however, is true for nearly all interpretations on this point. The old interpretation 
that relies on an existential construction of einai comes off worst. Anaximander would have 
every good reason to protest any suggestion that his apeiron somehow involves non-existence. 
He would have probably also balked at the suggestion that che apeiron constitutes in part 
or in whole what-is-not-the-case. 
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THE SCOPE OF NAMING: 
GREGORY VLASTOS (1907-1991), 
ON B8.38 AND RELATED ISSUES 


(ESSAY NOT PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED) 


"Names" of Being in Parmenides 


BY GREGORY VLASTOS (1907—1991)* 


What did Parmenides take to be the upshot of his destructive analysis 
of "not being," "becoming," etc.? Did he think he had succeeded in 
proving them meaningless? Many modern scholars have so understood 
him. Thus Cornford, after giving his translation of Diels' text for 
B8.38—41' (both the text and the translation cited and discussed shortly 
below), remarks: "All these terms are dismissed as empty names which 
are meaningless, since they do not apply to what is, and there is nothing 
else for them to mean."? Diels had read this into his very translation 


2 Editing note by A.P.D.M.: Published by permission of Professor Stephen Vlastos, 
co-executor of the Gregory Vlastos Estate, and of the Harry Ransom Humanities Research 
Center at The University of Texas at Austin (hereafter "HRC"). For this posthumous 
publication, the text of the 40-page typescript held at the Vlastos Archive at the HRC 
has been collated with that of a photocopy of the same work that had been sent to Professor 
Mourelatos by Gregory Vlastos in August 1965. Both copies bear in typed letters the 
notation "Gregory Vlastos, Department of Philosophy, Princeton University (First draft: 
not to be published in its present form)." The HRC copy also bears che notation “(1961),” 
probably in Vlastos' hand, and several marginal additions to various pages and notes, these 
additions clearly in Vlastos’ hand-writing. To the extent possible, the marginal additions 
have been incorporated in the text reproduced here. Letter-footnotes are by A. P. D. 
Mourelatos as editor, and so is text between brackets that is marked “Editing note by 
A.P.D.M.” About four-and-a-half pages of introductory remarks have been omitted, for 
the reasons explained in note (P), below. The copy-editing has aimed to make the style of 
the essay more consistent with the style of the present volume, to complete bibliographical 
references, occasionally to remove ambiguities, and to correct for obvious omissions, typing 
errors, or other minor blemishes in this “first draft." For the rationale of including this 
essay in the present volume, see above pp. xxvii-xxviii. For other comments on this essay 
by A.P.D.M. as editor and as author of The Route, and also for a report on the evidence that 
may be drawn from correspondence at the Vlastos Archive concerning Vlastos' reluctance to 
publish this essay and of his personal estimate of it in later years, see note (©) at che end. 


I. In references to Presocratic fragments I follow their numbering in Diels-Kranz. 
2. Cornford 3, p. 34. For a similar view see the citation from Frünkel in n. 7 below. 
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of his text for B8.38, rendering rà mávr' óvou(a) &oraı by "Drum ist 
alles leerer Schall."5 In the same vein Professor Tarán remarks that the 
expressions in B8.40—41 are "empty names" (136), "empty sound" 


(137).P 
The Diels text for B8.38—41 is translated by Cornford as follows: 


Therefore all those (names) will be a mere word—all (the names) 
that mortals have agreed upon, believing that they are true: becom- 
ing and perishing, both being and not being, change of place, 
and interchange of bright colour.4 


The first question here concerns the text. The reading mávr' óvou(a) 
&crat, adopted by Diels in 1897 without argument,’ and unchallenged 
until 1958 (the date of publication of Leonard Woodbury’s paper),6 
must justify itself against the variant reading gávr' dvéuaota. The 


3. In his Parmenides Lehrgedicht (1897), and in Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker thereafter 
(down to the fourth edition [1922]). 

b Editing note by A.P.D.M.: Omitted here are four and a half pages of introductory 
remarks in which Vlastos explores broadly the unwelcome conceptual implications that 
would attend any critic's ruling that a word or set of words in a target text should be 
condemned as "meaningless." Inasmuch as Vlastos again points out such unwelcome 
implications in the rest of the paper à propos specific passages in Parmenides or with respect 
to relevant parallels in other authors, no significant content is lost in this abridgment. 

4. Cornford 5, p. 34. Each of the two pairs of infinitives is joined in the text by te kai. 
So Cornford has no business shifting from “and” in che first clause to "both and" in the 
second, thereby implying (unless he is merely being careless) that we are given two names, 
“perishing” and "becoming," in the first clause, but only a compound, single name, “both 
being and not being," in the second. It is generally agreed that in the second case we do 
have a compound name. To make this point (which is essential to the understanding of 
our text) as perspicuous as possible, I shall write it as "being-and-not-being." And since 
it is clear from the text that Parmenides intends us to take the first pair of infinitives in 
the same way as the second, I shall write the first as "becoming-and-perishing." I am 
following Frünkel 2, p. 408, who translates B8.40, “Werden-und-Vergehn, Sein-und- 
Nicht(sein)." 

5. Or even a word of comment (cf. Diels 2, pp. 37—38 and 86—87). Only when he 
comes to onomastai in Bg.1 does he reflect on what he calls this "bedenkliche Form, zumal 
bei vocalischem Anlaut,” wonders whether he might not read onom(a) estai after 8.38, and 
rejects the suggestion in the light of the occurrence of dzomastai in che paraphrase of 8.57 
(quoted by Simplicius, Phys. 31, 4-7) and Empedocles B8.4, . . . ddots 5° èm rois Övonälerau 
ávÜpimoww (Diels 2, p. ror). It never occurs to him to ask if the reasons for keeping 
onomastai in Parmenides B9.1 might have any bearing on the text for B8.38. 

6. My great debt to it will be evident throughout che rest of this essay. But I do not 
agree with everything in it, and regret that I cannot argue out the differences here. 
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latter, as Woodbury has shown, definitely has superior MS authority.7 
None of the MSS of Simplicius’ Physics in Diels’ apparatus read dvop(a) 
Eoraı in the long citation from Parmenides’ poem that takes up almost 
the whole of pp. 145 and 146 of Diels' edition of this commentary.? 
All che MSS read wvépaorat, the departure from édvéuaora being easily 
explicable as a correction made by a copyist whose eye for grammar 
was better than his ear for meter.9 To get any MS authority for the 
Diels text we must go to the citation of this line on p. 87 of Diels’ 
edition of Simplicius’ Physics.'° Here one MS reads övopa &orat, the 
other obvoua éora, and only the third reads óvópacra:. So, if we were 
to do no more than mechanically add up the MS readings of both 
citations, we would still get four favoring dvöpaoraı against two for 
óvop (a) €orat. But the fact is that the citation on p. 146, where dvéuacrat 
has the support of all the MSS, occurs in that long extract from 
Parmenides' poem that reproduces the text of the whole of che doctrine 
of being, from line 1 to line 52. By contrast, the citation on pp. 86—87 
is a two-and-a-half-line scrap, which Simplicius in all likelihood quoted 
from memory.!! Thus the most probable explanation of the behavior 


7. Frinkel, who had previously voiced no doubt of the Diels text (he follows it without 
comment in the first edition [1951] of 2), spoke of onomastai as "the received text" in 2, 
p. 408 n. 20. Even so, he tried co preserve the sense of the Diels text— perhaps because 
he was not willing to reconsider his conviction that "not being," etc., were meaningless 
for Parmenides (cf. 2, p. 402: "Mit dem Sein steht es nach Parmenides so, dass es nur in 
positiver Form, als bejahtes Sein, Sinn hat")—by emending other parts of the text (the 
best he could offer was to change závr' to pays, an unhappy suggestion which has convinced 
no one). 

8. Only the Aldine edition of 1526 has övop’ éorat here. What MS authority lies behind 
this reading I do not know. I suspect that the editor was influenced by his previous choice 
of this reading in Simplicius' earlier citation (the one given on p. 87 of the Diels edition), 
where this reading appears to have better MS support. 

9. Note the behavior of che MSS in the case of övöpaora« in Bo.r: only one MS gives 
this reading; in the other two it is wvöpaoraı, which also appears in the paraphrase quoted 
by Simplicius (cf. n. 5 above). There can be little doubt that Parmenides would have 
written dvöpaoraı rather than dvépacrac—the latter would have been harshly unmetrical. 
Not all copyists were willing to put up with the bad grammar. Woodbury (p. 158 n. 7) 
compares Pindar, O/. 9.50, where in one of the MSS ¿vózao8ev is changed to &vópaoðev. 

IO. As before I am going only by the reports on the MSS in Diels’ apparatus. I have no 
other information concerning MS readings of Simplicius’ Physics. 

11. Just before he has given three other quotations, all snippets (of r, %, and 1% lines 
respectively), the first cwo from B8, the third from B6. His quotation of our text follows. 
It has the following form: 

ovdev yap aw ñ Šorat [mápe£] | SAA mrápe£ roi &óvros, ¿met ró ye potp' ¿mé8noev | ošÀov àxivnróv 

T Eppevat. TQ fávr. Dvon' kortat. 
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of the MSS is that Simplicius wrote dvop’ (or obvou') Eoraı when quoting 
from memory, but ¿vóuaoTat (or dvópaorat) when copying from his 
text. And since we have no evidence that the MS in Simplicius' library 
was itself in error on this point, we have good reason to suppose that 
övöuaoraı was what Parmenides himself had written in this line of his 
poem, as we know he did write in B9.1. This probability, established 
on purely textual grounds, could only be unsettled by strong counter- 
vailing considerations of some other sort. What could these be? Is the 
sense yielded by the Diels text so greatly superior to that of its rival? 
I shall argue that, on the contrary, the advantage on this score rests 
heavily on the side of the Woodbury text. 

As the reader has doubtless already noticed, Cornford, in order to 
express what he takes to be the sense of the Diels text, has had to force 
the translation: “mere word,” !2 as though Parmenides had written psi/on 
onoma, or onoma monon, or something else of the kind. But even if we 
let this pass, supposing with Diels that onoma here has a "pregnant" 
use, one that invites the reader to fill out for himself the intended 
sense, it would still not begin to warrant the sense of "leerer Schall" 
in his translation.!3 In none of the examples adduced by Diels does 
onoma mean meaningless noise, but only word as against work (ergon), or 
strength (rhöme), or reality (ousia). A moment’s reflection on Diels’ 
examples (or others to the same effect that might be supplied)!4 will 


Shortly after he gives an 18-word citation from Melissus (two-thirds of Bo), and then, 
fairly close together, three more citations from Parmenides: 2% lines from B8.34—36, 
three words from B8.4, and the one line (B8.25) he had already quoted in the same form 
at the start of this paragraph. This tallies to a sum of 8 quotations in the course of 36 
lines of the Diels text. The chances that Simplicius looked up each of these citations before 
writing them down are negligible. In the case of the fourth citation—the 2% lines from 
B8.36—38, cited above—there is a special indication that he is quoting from memory: He 
starts off the citation with ob8év yap écrw (which, as everyone agrees, must be the right 
reading on account of the sense), while the same place in the long citation on p. 146 has 
that bizarre variant, oùô’ el xpóvos éorw. The simplest explanation is chat the latter—a /ectio 
difficilior, if there ever was one!—was the reading in the MS Simplicius copied from when 
making the long citation, while he had shifted to oùôèv yap &orıv when free from this 
control. 

12. This is quite common: "blosser Name" is the usual German translation; Burnet's 
"but name" comes to the same thing. 

13. Cf. n. 3 above. 

14. Cf. the excellent examples of che ozoma—ergon antithesis in Heinimann, pp. 52 ff. If 
anyone has come across an instance in fifth- or fourth-century usage where onoma is used 
to mean "meaningless noise," this would be a find worth producing as quickly as possible. 
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show that "empty sound" is not at all what is meant. Thus, when 
Heraclitus says, "The bow’s name is ‘life,’ its work death" (B48), he 
obviously does not mean that the name is itself meaningless, nor yet 
that it becomes meaningless when applied to the bow, for in that case 
the point he is making—the unity of opposites— would be ruined: to 
bear out this point, the application of "life" to che bow must have a 
sense, the opposite of that of "death."!5 Similarly when Empedocles 
says that "becoming" (physis, used here with just this sense, as is phyn 
in Parm. B8.10) is a "name" men give to the varying mixings and 
separatings of the invariant elements,!6 what he is saying is that physis 
would misdescribe the things to which people apply it. À meaningless 
noise could no more misdescribe than describe.!7 So too when the 
pseudo-Hippocratic On the Art declares that "every happening will be 
found to happen because of something, and in this ‘because’ ro abrópa rov 
ov $aíverat ovainv Exov ovdepninv GAX’ Ñ Ovona (“the spontaneous is shown 
not to have any reality except as a word," ch. 6), what it evidently 
means to say is that the vulgar belief in "spontaneous" (i.e., causeless) 
occurrences is baseless. To reject the belief by saying that everything 
does have a cause is tantamount to saying, not that to automaton has no 
sense, but that the sense it does have is false to the facts.18 


15. Heraclitus is not even implying that the name is false of the thing named, but, on 
the contrary, that it does express one (easily overlooked) aspect of the thing's nature 
(presumably, that it is an instrument of life), which ¿s the opposite of death. Cf. Nestlé, 
p. 103, who refers to this fragment for the doctrine "dass das Wort die natürliche 
unbewusste ‘Nachahmung’ des von ihm bezeichneten Dings sei," and Kirk, p. 119, who 
remarks (with examples) that the belief "that names can indicate the real character of an 
object" was "evidently shared to a high degree by Heraclitus and Aeschylus." 

16. Cited in n. 5 above. 

17. Cf. the well-known parallel in Anaxagoras (B17): his reason for rejecting the belief 
of "the Greeks" in becoming and perishing ("for nothing becomes or perishes, but is only 
a mixture or separation of pre-existing things") is tantamount to saying that talk of 
"becoming and perishing" is false, not senseless. 

18. I waive all questions as to the dating of this treatise. Even if it were one of the 
earliest of the medical treatises (which it is not), and a trustworthy control of Parmenidean 
usage, it would still not support the claim that Parmenides could say onom(a) esta? and 
mean “will be a meaningless noise." For the sense of ouszzn in the citation, cf. the use of 
eon in the preceding colon, ró pèv abróparov ob8ëv da(verat tov EAeyxöpevov— under examination 
it turns out to have zo being (= no truth: cf. LSJ, s.v. eimi, under III). [Editing note by 
A.P.D.M.: The copy of the paper at the HRC bears, above the text of the present footnote, 
an annotation in Vlastos’ handwriting, with mostly decipherable abbreviations. I reproduce 
it here between hooked brackets (single and double quotation marks, as well as angle 
brackets, as in the annotation): ("happen because of something" — «'has determining 
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Thus even if we were to read onom(a) in the Diels text in the proposed 
"pregnant" sense, we would still not begin to get "empty sound" out 
of it, unless we were to blur the elementary distinction between false 
and meaningless. Whatever else Parmenides might have meant to say, 
if he had written onom(a) estai, we have absolutely no reason to believe 
that he would have meant to say that the "names" he is about to 
mention are meaningless.!9 

But may he not at least have said that they are "names" so he could 
express the thought that they are false? This is a much more plausible 
suggestion, and it would provide not only a possible but also a compel- 
ling interpretation of the text—-if only the following were even approxi- 
mately correct: 


It would seem that all terms signifying thinking or knowing 

., along with those which are the verbal expressions of this 
activity and which mean speaking (phrazd, phatizö, phémi and lego), 
in Parmenides are always sharply contrasted with other terms 
(onoma and onomaz0), which denote a lower form of thinking or 
knowing. (Loenen, pp. 39—40) 


On this view2° Parmenides thought that any form of discourse which 
indulged in naming was ipso facto philosophically defective. Could this 
really be true? 


conditions’> cf. ‘absolute chance’ = "absence of determining conditions for the occurrence 
of the event). Beyond what is reproduced here, there is an undeciphered abbreviation and 
the letters SS with underlining and the numeral 332 written as subscript.] 

IO. Let me say here once for all that in this essay I use "name" and "naming" as mere 
English stand-ins for onoma and onomazein. That the English words have an appreciably 
different range of meaning in common usage should be obvious from the start, and it will 
become even clearer as I proceed. It would have been safer to use them only in quotation 
marks (as I do in the title of this essay), and I would have done so, but for the awkward 
complications in typography this would involve, since quotation marks must be reserved 
for the "names" themselves, and it would be confusing to use it also for the word "name." 

20. Deriving originally from Diels (r, p. 251 n. 1) Parmenides uses speaking "wo 
der Sprachgebrauch mit der philosophischen Wirklichkeit stimmt"; "dagegen scheint er 
onomazestbai von der willkürlichen und missbráuchlichen Benennung der Menschen zu 
gebrauchen." Likewise in Diels 5, p. 8: "Die Namen der Dinge haben nichts mit dem 
Wesen, mit der Physis der Dinge [but cf. notes 30 and 35 below!] zu tun. Sie beruhen 
lediglich auf der subjektiven Willkür oder höchstens auf der konventionellen Ubereinstim- 
mung der Menschen." Patin, p. 633, refers approvingly to Diels I,p. 251 n. 2, underwriting 
the supposed contrast between phasthai—phrazein and onomazein in Parmenides. Verdenius 
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If it were, Parmenides would have held a most eccentric view of the 
relation of speaking to naming—one which is absolutely unparalleled 
throughout the whole of the Archaic and classical period. The general 
view in this period is expressed well enough in the fact that, down to 
Plato's Sophist (where the onoma—rhéma distinction is explicitly drawn), 
the word onoma covers all significant parts of speech— nominative or 
predicative. Indeed, even after the onoma—rhema distinction had be- 
come accepted, traces of the original, all-inclusive, sense of onoma show 
up in certain contexts. Aristotle, for example, in ch. 3 of the De 
Interpretatione, immediately after stating and endorsing the onoma—rhéma 
distinction, remarks: “When uttered just by itself, a verb is a name 
and signifies something—the speaker arrests his thought and the hearer 
pauses" (16b19—21; J. L. Ackrill's translation). Thus for Aristotle a 
verb will still count as a name, provided only that it is not being used 
predicatively in a sentence. So it always did in the past, except that in 
the earlier period it counted as a name even when functioning as a 


I, p. 55 n. 7 (and cf. also Verdenius 2, p. 129 n. 58) says he is taking over from Patin the 
opinion that "the term zóman glössan in Parm. B7.4—5 means the same as onomazein.” 
Loenen, p. 40 n. 68, refers co Verdenius for the same opinion and Mansfeld, p. 43 n. 4, to 
Patin and Verdenius. Tarán, p. 232, explains: “onomazein is to put a name to something 
which does not exist." Cf. also Heinimann, p. 51, and Falus, p. 288 n. 72. 

To the criticism of this general view I make above J may add here that the notion that 
nöman glössan = onomazein in B7.4—5 is surely groundless. The collocations néman ommal 
akouen in B7.4 stand for the sensory functions of eye and ear. How could che immediately 
ensuing reference to the tongue (still in the same sentence, and without any qualifying 
term to mark a new turn in the thought) be to anything but a third sense-receptor? No 
one familiar with the medical treatises will need to be reminded how important in their 
scheme of the qualitative ingredients of matter were gustatory dynameis like yAvkó, mucpóv, 
orpugvöv, fú, mÀa8apóv, GApupov (see, e.g., On Anc. Med. 14; cf. Plato Legg. 897A—B, where 
abarnpov Kat yAvk? are mentioned, among other pairs of opposites, in a cosmological context). 
In the well-known Empedoclean polemic (Emp. B3.9—14), paralleling closely Parm. B7, 
the tongue is mentioned, along with sight and hearing, as providing a poros . . . noésat. 
Would anyone suggest that trandmata glossis here could refer to anything but the sensory 
data supplied the mind by the tongue? For poroi in Empedocles’ physiological psychology, 
see, e.g., Aristotle, de Gen. et Corr. 324b26 ff.; Theophr., de Sens. 7 ff. And see later 
sections in Theophr., ibid., for the attention given the tongue as a sense-receptor by other 
Presocratics: 25 (Alcmaeon); 28 (Anaxagoras); 40 and 43 (Diogenes of Apollonia). [Editing 
note by A.P.D.M.: The copy of the paper at che HRC bears an annotation in Vlastos' 
hand-writing, at the bottom margin of the page on which the bulk of this note is typed. 
I reproduce the annotation here between hooked brackets. It is not clear whether this was 
intended to be inserted somewhere into this footnote. (For 7x5eocav axouny cf. II.8.0£éov 
42, napadpoveovor... kai al aroal ñxou peorai). In full standard reference the citation is from 
Hippocratic corpus De diaeta in morbis acutis, section 11, line 53.] 
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predicate: as late as the Cratylus?! any significant term of discourse 
counts as an onoma. The same thing is implied by the formulae $óoe 
rà övönara, Heoeı Ta dvéuata, by which the proponents of naturalistic 
and conventionalist theories of the origin of language staked out their 
rival positions. These formulae survived into the Hellenistic period. 
Chrysippus, for example, adhered to the $/ce: ra òvópara thesis,?? and 
this in spite of the fact that in his elaborate classification of che elements 
of speech, onoma, used in a narrower sense, accounts for only one of 
the five pigeon-holes, the other four being rhéma, prothesis, arthron, 
$yndesmos.25 So it is all the more certain that in Parmenides’ own age 
onoma would be generally taken to denote any significant part of a 
sentence. Those who write at, or near, this time— Heraclitus, Pindar, 
Aeschylus, Herodotus—have no other word but onoma for this pur- 
pose.?4 For anyone in this period, the notion of speech that dispenses 
with names would be as absurd as that of a chain forged without links 
or of a cloth woven without threads. 

What is it then that has created the impression that Parmenides, 
who attached the very highest importance to the expression of thought 
in speech,?5 disparaged naming? So far as I can see, this is due simply 
to the fact that onoma and onomazein figure so prominently in his 
cosmology: 


B8.53 They have made up their minds to name two forms. . . . 
B9.1—4 But since all things have been named "Light" and "Night," 
And (the names) pertaining to their respective powers (have 
been applied) to these things and to those, 
All is full at once of light and obscure night, 


21. 385C and passim. Cf. Tht. 185C @ 10 “otw” &movonäles kat 70 “oùe ott.” 

22. See von Arnim, II, no. 146. 

23. Ibid., no. 148. 

24. The noun epos can, but need not, denote a part of a sentence. See LSJ s.v. Similarly 
rhema ("thing said") may, but need not, mean a single word or phrase. Cf. ibid., s.v., and 
see the note on prpaoi re Kat dvopaow in Riddell, p. 44 (ad Plato Apol. 17C). So far as I can 
see, if one wanted to speak of a word (or phrase) in contrast to a complete statement (or 
string of statements) one had no choice but to resort to onoma. 

25. Cf. B2.8; B6.1; B8.8. The unspeakable is no less cercainly false than the unthinkable. 
For Parmenides, by contrast with what holds for Heraclitus (B93), what cannot be said 
cannot be thought. 
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Both equal, for nothing exists without a share in either of 
them.26 

Bro.3 And to these things [whose nature, generation, and eventual 
destruction has been recounted in the cosmology] men have 
assigned a name distinctive of each. 


But is there anything here to substantiate the view that the use of 
names is, as such, a faulty form of speaking? Absolutely nothing. The 
decision to name the two forms in B8.53 is, of course, a dreadful 
mistake. But, first of all, the mistake is the decision that these two 
forms exist—not the use of the names "Light" and "Night" in the 
expression of this decision. The error would not have been mitigated 
if the mortals had used other names or no names: the former is excluded 
by the fact that the cosmology built on the assumption that all things 
are (i.e., are constituted of) Light and Night? is put forward as superior 
to all rival accounts of the physical universe;28 the latter by the sheer 


26. The translation of the last clause is after Frinkel 1, p. 181. Cf. Tarán, pp. 161 and 
163—64. 

27. It is clear (cf. epeidz in Bo.1) that Parmenides regards this as smplied by the fact chat 
they are (truly) so named. Lest this be thought a peculiarity of Parmenidean cosmology, 
we should remind ourselves that Greek philosophers do not hesitate to say “x is (truly) 
named F” co express che notion that x is F. For examples from Plato, cf. Phaedo 1044: the 
triad may be called not only “by its own name" (scil. "three") but also by "the name" of 
the Odd; cf. also ibid. 103B 7—8 and 103E 3-7; and note what is implied in saying that 
F-particulars have the "name" (here epönymia) of the form, the F (ibid. 102B 2), or are its 
“namesakes” (ibid. 78E; Parm. 133D; cf. Rep. 596A 7). For an example from earlier usage, 
cf. Heraclitus B67: fire, "when mixed with spices, is named according to che savor of 
each": at the moment at which frankincense is burning in a censer, the fire is "named" 
frankincense because it is (burning) frankincense. 

28. "This ordering (diakosmon), all of it fitting (eozbotz), I expound to thee, so that no 
mortal opinion may ever surpass thee," B8.60-61; for eoikota (seemly, not seeming, cf. 
Verdenius 1, pp. 50—51); for diakosmon (the ordering process), cf. Kerschensteiner, pp. 
122—23. Tarán (p. 227) has taken it upon himself to deny "that che system which che 
goddess is about to describe is the best [available?] explanation of empirical reality," 
claiming that "this would be incompatible with Parmenides' philosophy and with his 
notion that che world of Doxa is absolute non-Being." The alleged incompatibility is not 
self-evident. What precisely in the metaphysics entails chat Parmenides' own account of 
appearance could not be better than any other such account yet given? Suppose we were 
to grant Parmenides that all we see, hear, etc., is illusion. How would it follow that some 
accounts of the illusion cannot be better than others? For che fundamental respect in which 
Parmenides himself thinks that his zs better, see my “Parmenides’ Theory of Knowledge," 
in Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass. 78 (1946), p. 76 [repr. in Gregory Vlastos, Studies in Greek 
Philosophy, ed. Daniel W. Graham, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1995), vol. 1, The Presocratics, pp. 


153-63). 
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impossibility of expressing a decision without using names (i.e., words). 
Moreover, the mistaken decision is not a capricious one. Though the 
two forms it names are false of being, they are not false of apparent 
being (za dokounta).29 Appearance itself is illusion and thus responsible 
for the falsification of being. And appearance is inherent in mortality. 
A mortal, qua mortal, cannot help perceiving the very things the doctrine 
of being proves unreal: change, variety, division, multiplicity. What 
the cosmology does is to explain the systematic order of this deceptive 
phantasmagoria, disclosing the nature3° and necessity3! of the things that 
make it up. 

So, neither the appearances themselves nor the account of them 
propounded by the goddess are arbitrary. Take the moon, for example. 
This answers to a set of appearances which sighted observers must 
experience under given conditions. For Parmenides, as for the rest of 
us, any observer of the night sky who, upon looking up when a full 
moon shines overhead, fails to see the moon, gives evidence not of 
profound philosophy but of defective eyesight. Nor is the naming of 
this phenomenon in the manner prescribed by Parmenides— saying 
that it consists predominantly of "Night" and shines by reflected 
light32?— meant to be a fanciful guess. If it were, it would not be 


29. Cf. Schwabl p. so: "Untern den dokounta B1.31 werden wir nicht nur die ‘Meinung’ 
der Menschen verstehen, noch viel mehr ‘das, was den Menschen scheint, bzw. erscheint, 
d.h. die Welt, so wie sie für die Menschen da ist," and Falus, pp. 283 ff., whose handling 
of the last clause of B1 is the best known to me: “wie [bös] derjenige, der alles durchforschr, 
müsste (oder: musste) die scheinhafte Dinge für wirkliche halten [Soxipéo’ elvai]." Owen's 
objection to this sense for dorıp@o’ elvac—" ‘approve or admit their reality’... is certainly 
too hospitable for Parmenides’ goddess” (p. 87)—seems to make no allowance for the force 
of the initial 4s: the goddess will show bow one can admit appearances to be, i.e., by 
recognizing them z; illusions that have compulsive force for mortal mind. Parmenides has 
no hesitation in saying that appearances are this or that (B9.3 and B 19.1; and cf. Schwabl, 
loc. cit.), in spite of che fact that they are illusions, hence not appearances of being (so, 
apparently, Schwabl, loc. cit., without textual support), still less disclosures or unveilings 
of being (so Bollack, p. 64: ""l'Étre se découvre dans l'apparence"), else there would be no 
reason why the best possible account of them—the one given by the goddess—must still 
be “deceitful” (B8.52). 

30. The noun physis is used twice in B10; cf. epby in Bro.ó and in Br9.1. 

31. "And you will know the embracing sky, whence it grew (ephy), and how Necessity 
bound it to hold the limits of the stars," B10.5—7; cf. B8.30—31, an oft-noted parallel 
between the doctrine of being and the cosmology. 

32. B14 and B15; and cf. Tarán, p. 245 notes 39 and 40. 
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represented as knowledge33 of the moon’s “works” (erga)34 and “na- 
ture. 35 Parmenides could not have made this claim if he did not 
honestly believe that his account of the moon is true of the phenomena, 
while that given by illustrious predecessors—e.g., by Anaximander,36 
who takes it to be a ring of fire, or by Anaximenes,37 who thinks it an 
incandescent disk of air—is false of the same phenomena, the falsehood 
resulting not from their use of names, but from their use of false names. 

This should make it clear that naming fer se does not vitiate state- 
ments about physical phenomena. Nor is there any good reason to 
suppose that it would vitiate statements about being and not being. 
How could Parmenides object to the use of such words as "being," 
"changeless," "complete," and the like, about being? He used them 
himself. 

Or are we to doubt that he would reckon them "names"? Let us 
consult Plato on this point. In the discussion of Eleatic monism in 
Soph. 2448 6 ff., Plato takes it for granted that "being" and "one" are 
"names" of Parmenidean being. Recall the verse he quotes in Tht. 180E 
when referring to the doctrines of Melissus and Parmenides: 


olov [or olov] äkivnrov reAé0e. TÔ mavri övop elvat. 


Regardless of its authenticity, that verse makes it absolutely certain 
that Plato would not expect an Eleatic philosopher to have any inhibi- 
tions about calling “changeless” —and by the same token, “being,” 
etc. — "names" of being. What is more, we have direct evidence from 
Parmenides himself which refutes the notion that he would have 
thought of naming as an inferior mode of philosophical speaking. In 
B8.17 the goddess adjures Parmenides to "set aside as unthinkable, 
unnameable (anönymon)” the way of not being. Here anönymon is used as 


33. Note pexséi, B10.4—-a mere variant here for e#sëš or eidöseis in lines 1 and 5, on which 
cf. Schwabl, p. 58. 

34. Bt10.4: no opposition here between onoma and ergon. 

35. B10.5. For the significance of "nature" in Presocratic thought, cf. Xenophanes B32, 
Heraclitus Br and B123. 

36. Anaximander Aro and Ar1(s). 

37. Anaximenes A7(4). 
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a casual variant of oude phaton in line 8 of the same fragment and of 
what is expressed by oute phrasais in B2.8: 


B2.7—8 obre yap äv yvoins .. . obre Ppdoats. 
B8.8 ob yap darov ob8€ vogróv . . . 
B8.17 é@v àvógrov àvóvvpov . . . 


These parallels prove that, as even Loenen candidly admits, “zn0nymon 
must have the same meaning as oz . . . pbaton." 58 

It follows that Parmenides' view of che relation of speaking to naming 
was no different from that of others in his own time and for a long 
time after. Anyone who thinks of speaking as using terms that are singly 
significant, and who thinks of terms singly significant as names—the 
general view of speech and names in classical antiquity—is bound to 
think of speaking as naming. By using "unnameable" as equivalent to 
"unspeakable," Parmenides gives indisputable evidence of adhering to 
the general view. 

This being the case, it is most unlikely that Parmenides could have 
meant "false names" if he had written onoma without further qualification 
or addition. The only question is whether he might have meant to 
convey this thought by adding, as he does at once in the next line, 
that these are names instituted by mortals. Given his conviction that 
mortals are abysmally deluded, would it not follow that to say this 
would be as good as implying that the names he will proceed to mention 
must be false? Hardly. Mortal vocabulary, along with all its hateful 
debris of falsehood, does contain a few names which are true—the very 
ones Parmenides himself proves true: "being," etc. Hence the fact that 
a name has been laid down by mortals does not imply that it żs false, 
though it does imply that it is /ikely to be false, since the vast majority 
of man-made names are false. So, all that Parmenides could be strictly 
understood to be saying in lines 38—39 of the Diels text is that all the 
names he will be mentioning are likely to be false. And this would be 
a strange thing to say at this point of his discourse. Having just finished 
proving that change is certainly false, it would be most surprising if 


38. Loenen, p. 40 n. 68. To escape the fatal implications for his own view, Loenen 
adds: “anõnymon as correlative of anotton (B8.17) does not mean ‘without a name’ but 
'unexpressed'." But why suppose that Parmenides does not mean "without a name" when 
that is just what he says? 
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he were to go on to zzfer?? that names expressing change are probably 
false. Only a whimsical fondness for anticlimax could have prompted 
such an inference. 

Let us now give the Woodbury text a chance to show what sense it 
makes. But first let us ask whether 70i pant’ onomastai ("Of this [or, 
with reference to this] all those [names] have been named . . . ”) yields 
a grammatical Greek sentence. I believe that Woodbury has shown 
that it does. The main question is whether the simple dative (i.e., che 
dative without ez) could be used with onomazein to signify the nominee 
of the name (or names) which the speaker proceeds to mention. Ordi- 
narily we would expect the use of the preposition to make it clear that 
the dative refers to the nominee and not to the name. But this is not 
mandatory. Thus the use of the simple dative is well attested in the 
case of kalein.4° And we can see the simple dative used with onomainein, 
with onoma einai, onoma tithenai, and eponomazein: 


Hesiod, frag. 116.2 «ai of ToT òvóunv ovo Eupevar. 

Heracl. B48 và oiv Tó£q4! óvoua Bios... . 

Parm. Br9.3 tots 8’ óvou' Avdpwrroı karéÜevr! Enionuov éxáorq. 
Herodot. 1.148.1 öprnv, 75$ &0evro obvopa “Ilavıwvia.” 

Plato Tht. 185C à ro “Zot” &rrovondleis kat Tò “oùk kott.” 


These are not, of course, perfect parallels. In each of them the ambiguity 
of the dative is resolved by the mention of onoma, which makes it clear 
that the dative can only refer to the nominee. This is not done in our 
text. Nor is the epi used before the dative to do the job, as e.g. in Parm. 
Bo.2 (ri totol te kat rots). A prose writer, or a more skillful versifier, 
would have doubtless resorted to one or the other of these devices to 
produce a more lucid sentence. But in view of the tortured constructions 
Parmenides allows himself elsewhere to make passable hexameters of 
what he is trying to say,4? I see no difficulty in supposing that he 


39. Let us not forget that che initial 67 is a "therefore" in Cornford's translation of the 
Diels text as in all other translations that adopt Diels' reading of the text. 

40. Examples in Woodbury, p. 149, and LSJ s.v. 

41. That this, not tox biou (as quoted by Diels in 2, p. 87 [but not in Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker] and by Bywater), is the right reading is practically certain in view of the fact 
that tow biou is given only by Eustathius, who, by adding a men, gives away the fact that 
he is not quoting. The particle is absent from the other quotations, whereas it “would 
surely be found after onoma in any but the archaic style" (Kirk, p. 116). 

42. I need only refer to: B1.31—32; B8.34—36 and $4; B9.4. 
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sacrificed the epi to the exigencies of the meter, consoling himself with 
the thought that the initial ambiguity will be fully resolved in the 
next line.45 He may have also felt that the difficulty is reduced by the 
fact that the 70; here follows another demonstrative with the same 
reference in the preceding sentence:44 


B8.38 ... ró ye [ro &óv] potp’ &né8goev . . . 
39... TQ [rà &óvri] vávr' óvópaora . . . 


Now for the sense. As I have just made clear, I take the reference of 
the dative to be zo eon,45 mentioned most recently in the first clause of 
the preceding period and picked up immediately by a demonstrative 
in the second clause of that period. The sequence of thought in the 
two periods is: 


(i) Nothing exists but being (lines 36-37); 
(ii) and that is necessarily changeless (lines 37—38).46 
(iii) That is the nominee of all names signifying change. 


To see the point of the new thought introduced at (iii), let us notice 
one common feature of the names he proceeds to list. They are all 
names for change that have not figured in the previous argument. This 
is strikingly obvious in the case of the last two: in all that had gone 
before, nothing whatever had been said about change of place or change 
of color. And if we take a closer look at line 40, we can make out the 
same feature in each of its two names. In the foregoing polemic, 
becoming and perishing had been treated as separate targets, demolished 


43. As, of course, it is: the internal accusative in onomastai must obviously be supplied 
to fill out the object of the verb of the dependent clause Seca [övöpara] . . . karé0evro. . . . 

44. The connection of the two demonstratives is noticed by Professor A. P. D. Mourelaros 
in his unpublished Yale dissertation, “The Philosophy of Parmenides" (1963), p. 78. 

45. I do not understand why Woodbury has failed to do the same. He invokes a new 
referent for £0; ("the real world”), for which he is rightly criticized by Tarán, pp. 130-31. 

46. Note that akinēton is the important term here, since this is what makes (ii) the 
bridge between (i) and (iii). The adjective ox/on is added because wholeness or complete- 
ness is for Parmenides the hallmark of the changeless: cf. the occurrence of oulon in 
B8.4, standing to agenéton and andlethron in the preceding line as ateleston stands to atremes 
in line 4. (I read ob’ áréAecrov, agreeing with Owen, pp. 101—02, and others that 75 
áréAeorov is impossible.) 
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by separate, though symmetrical, arguments. The fusion of the two 
predicates in che compound predicate, "becoming-and-perishing," had 
not been considered as such. Yet this is indeed one of the things mortals 
believe about the world. They do think that there are numberless 
instances in which becoming and perishing occur together—e.g., if a 
substance is being heated, then (by contemporary notions) it instantiates 
simultaneously hot-becoming and cold-perishing.47 Moreover—to 
apply the example to the next name—mortals also think that this 
substance, while in process of heating, is-and-is-not hot (or cold). Yet 
Parmenides had not said at any earlier point of his discourse that is- 
and-is-not is one of the things mortals believe is true.4® He had charged 
them with believing in not being as such, and he had thrown the whole 
force of his attack against just that (B2; B6.2; B7.r). 

Here then are four typical expressions signifying change that remain 
to be disposed of, since every mortal thinks them true. Why bring 
them up here? Because Parmenides has now established: as he recalls 
at (1), that being is itself the only thing that exists; and, at (ii), that it 
is absolutely changeless. He is, therefore, in a position to bring to bear 
the results of his investigation on all human beliefs concerning change, 
measuring them against the character of being itself. Given (i), the 
names asserting change can only be names of being. Given (ii), they 
are necessarily false. Thus merely to mention these names (or any of 
the same ilk) as names of being suffices to make their falsehood fully 
apparent. 

We may now sum up the respective claims of the two readings 
between which we have to choose. The reading onomastai, as we have 
seen, has much the stronger support from the MSS: they back it 
unanimously on the only occasion on which we can be certain that our 
authority was copying from a text in front of him. It should, therefore, 
be accepted on normal grounds of textual criticism, unless even stronger 
reasons of some other sort could be produced against it. And there are 
no such reasons. The construction of onomazein with a simple dative, 


47. And cf. Verdenius 1, p. 54. 

48. Reinhardt (p. 69 and p. 87 n. 1) had squeezed this sense out of B6.8—9, but only 
by an impossible punctuation (rightly criticized by Taran, pp. 64—65). Except via recourse 
to such forced punctuation, it would be plainly false to say that the “two headed” tribe of 
this fragment believe that being-and-not-being is true: Parmenides represents the tribe as 
holding that “being and not being is the same and not the same.” 
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without explicit mention of the internal accusative, is admittedly rough, 
but not nearly as difficult as other collocations in Parmenides where 
the text is above suspicion. And as for the sense, the only point Par- 
menides could want to make at this stage in the poem —that the four 
predicates (becoming-and-perishing, being-and-not-being, changing 
place, changing color) are certainly false— would be made in the Diels 
text by saying that they are humanly instituted names, in the Woodbury 
text by saying that they are humanly instituted names of being. I trust 
the discussion has made it clear that the second provides an incompara- 
bly more natural, unambiguous, and effective way of making the point. 
I cannot see then that we have any choice but to accept the Woodbury 
text. 

Ironically enough, when we do accept the reading onomastai, the 
passage to which Cornford and others have looked for their main support 
not only fails chem, it even undermines another item on which they 
might otherwise have put some reliance:49 the procedure by which "not 
being" is proved meaningless in Plato. For when the Eleatic Stranger 
in the Sophist (237B—C) undertakes to expose the difficulties that beset 
us when "we have the temerity to utter “not being’” (B 7-8), he 
proceeds as follows: 


(1) He asks: "To what shall we apply this name, 'the not being'?" 
(mot xp? Tobvon’ &mijépew rovro, “To un Ov ;) (C 1—2). 

(2) Answering his own question, he replies: “It is clear, is it not, 
that “not being' cannot be applied to any being?" (c 7—8). 

(3) From this he draws a series of deductions, of which the follow- 
ing is the only one of immediate interest here: "not being" 
must then be meaningless. 


If we could assume that Parmenides' critique of "not being" had 
anticipated this line of thought, we could be certain that he too had 


49. Cf. the citation from Cornford in the opening paragraph above. The reason Cornford 
gives there why the expressions in B8.40—41 must be meaningless—"they do not apply 
to what is"—is the very premise from which che meaninglessness of “not being" is deduced 
in Sophist 237 (as I explain in the text presently). Cf. also Cornford's related claim that 
Parmenides thought "all false statements meaningless," 3, p. 35. He refers to several 
Platonic passages in the accompanying note; but of these only Soph. 237D-E is strictly 
relevant to the meaninglessness of "not being," and that is the only passage I proceed to 
discuss below (beginning with 2375, where the argument properly starts). 
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reached the same conclusion as does the Stranger at (3). But why make 
the assumption? Plato does not tell us that his Stranger is following 
in Parmenides’ footsteps. To be sure, there is an allusion to Parmenides 
at 237A, with a quotation of B7.1—2. But this is done, as the Stranger 
remarks, to invoke Parmenides’ "testimony" to the impossibility of 
"the being of not being." Having done this, the Stranger proceeds to 
subject "the proposition itself" (scil, that not being has being) to 
cross-examination, without any suggestion that he is paraphrasing or 
imitating Parmenides.5° Hence this passage gives us no reason to believe 
that Parmenides too had followed the same procedure in his attack on 
"not being," unless we had reason to think that this procedure is the 
only one an ancient philosopher was likely to have followed. This seems 
to have been taken for granted prior to the publication of Woodbury's 
paper. Apparently it had not occurred to scholars that when Parmenides 
put to himself che question raised by the Stranger at (1), he could have 
made any other answer but the Stranger's at (2). The possibility that 
to “What is the nominee of ‘not being'?" Parmenides might have 
replied, “What else but being itself?" had never been seriously consid- 
ered, to my knowledge.5:: What the Woodbury text shows is not 
only that this would have been a very natural turn for Parmenides to 
take— why should being not be the referent of names that “men have 
laid down in the conviction that they are true’’?52—but also that this 
is the one he did take. It shows him saying as much in the case of one 
group of predicates that are logical dependencies of "not being." By 
simple extrapolation we may infer he would say the same about "not 
being" itself. Thereby some sort of significance is assured for it, though 
its falsehood is certain, since it misdescribes being as not being. 


50. Cornford is well aware of this fact: he points it out in 2, p. 200 n. 3. What he fails 
to notice is how surprising it would be that Plato should make it so clear that he is not 
criticizing Parmenides in this passage if (as Cornford believes) Parmenides had anticipated 
this critique of "not being" which, as Plato goes on to argue, if valid, would be self- 
stulcifying (238E). 

51. Though Cornford came within a hair's breadch of seeing it when he once suggested 
(1, p. IOO n. 4) that “eon, understood, (is) the subject of the infinitives in lines 40—41." 
But even then he failed to see that by the same token (and with better grammar: the 
infinitives need no subject) the main verb should express the thought that zo eon is the 
nominee (thus making clear what it is of which che names instituted by mortals are "true") 
and that the ozomastai reading not only permits this but requires this. 

52. For the quasi-synonymous use of 7470 Aéyew and rà švra Aéyew, see, e.g., Plato Rep. 
389C; and cf. LSJ, s.v. eimi under III. 
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I say "some sort of significance," for that is all Parmenides would 
have wished to concede. “Not being," on his analysis of it, is a term 
that contains a concealed contradiction. In this respect it is like "rational 
square root of 2" or "Euclidean polygon whose interior angles sum to 
three right angles." Of such terms we would certainly wish to say that 
they are inconceivable, meaning that no viable concept of this sort can 
be constructed—any attempt to do so, if pushed far enough, will meet 
defeat in contradiction. Yet neither would we wish to say that they are 
meaningless noises, since we do understand what they mean well enough 
to reason about them, assuming the truth they purport to express and 
(if we are lucky) proceeding to spot the contradiction this entails.55 So, 
Parmenides too must have felt that “not being," though “unthinkable” 
and "unsayable" or "unnameable,"54 must have meaning enough to 
provide the ground on which the demonstration of its falsehood can 
be based. The Woodbury text shows what made it possible for him to 
think this requirement was fulfilled: "not being" did have a nominee, 
thus satisfying what the classical era took to be a crucial condition of 
significance. But the very fact that its nominee was being proved it a 
misnomer, whose sense contradicts its reference. That is why Parmen- 
ides speaks so emphatically of "not being" as unthinkable and unspeak- 
able while continuing to think and speak about it. He takes it for a 
pseudo-concept, one that gains credence only under cover of choughtless 
vagueness and confusion. When men become clear about what they do 
mean by "not being," they will discover that their conception of it is 
a misconception. 


53. Thus, letting "P" stand for the remarkable polygon in the second example, the 
following proposition would be true (and, a fortiori significant): "P has a number of sides 
greater than three (for, if three-sided, its interior angles would sum to two right angles) 
and smaller than four (for, if four-sided, its interior angles would sum to four right angles)." 
Were it not for the fact that this, as well as other statements containing like uses of P, 
can be proved true, an apagogic proof chat P entails a contradiction would be impossible. 
(It should be noted that the cited statement is not about the expression “P’’—if it were, 
it would be senseless: an expression could not have sides!—but about what is denoted by 
the expression or, more precisely, what would be denoted by it if such a polygon as P did 
exist.) 

54. By which I understand him to mean: not truly chinkable, speakable, nameable; better 
still, remembering his metaphor of the Way: sot viably thinkable, etc. For Plato (who, 
unlike Parmenides, took “not being" to be the name of nothing) it was unthinkable and 
unsayable in the much stronger sense of being utterly meaningless (Soph. 238C 8—10). If 
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On some such view as this, Parmenides could have continued to use 
with confidence the predicates he thought he had proved unthinkable. 
In an age that had not reached even the rudiments of semantic analysis, 
such a view as I have ascribed to him would have had great plausibili- 
ty—a vastly greater one, certainly than the view that those predicates 
were meaningless noises. This is all Iam claiming in this essay. I would 
not make the same claim for the logical cogency of the view I have 
ascribed to Parmenides. Quite the contrary. I fail to see how this view 
could have explained on its own terms how language could contain 
pairs of names, like "being" and "not being," contrary in sense yet 
identical in reference. We do not know how, if at all, Parmenides 
would have coped with this kind of problem. He may have shrugged 
it off as one of those mortal vagaries for which no rational explanation 
could, or need, be given. Or he may have thought he could account 
for it as a linguistic reflex of that original sin of mortal intellect: che 
decision to name opposite forms, one of which is the negation of the 
other, though each must somehow be a name of being, since both are 
expected to express what is the case (za onta). 

Such speculations are worth little in the absence of evidential controls. 
It does seem probable, however, that if he ever did confront this 
problem, he did not realize how insuperable for his theory is the 
difficulty in the assumption that "not being," "becoming," etc., could 
have a different sense from "being" and from each other, though all 
having the same nominee. Plato, who had pushed to its logical conclu- 
sion the theory that names could have distinctive sense if, and only if, 
they had distinct nominees,» criticized Parmenides on just this score 
in the Sophist (244B-C), arguing for the impossibility of the same 
nominee for even the two names, "one" and "being." We have no 
indication that Parmenides had tried to answer this kind of question 


this fundamental difference is overlooked, one is bound to take the Platonic use of adianoéton, 
arrheton, etc., as evidence that Parmenides too thought that "not being" was utterly 
meaningless, since he too had declared it to be unthinkable and unspeakable. 

55. À view which marks an advance over the position taken by the Platonic Socrates 
in the Protagoras (349B), where he maintains that "wisdom," “temperance,” "courage," 
“righteousness,” and “piety” have the same nominee (mévre dvönara, èm Evi mpdypari borw), 
though we can be certain that Socrates does rot mean chat these five words have the same 
sense: it is Clear (e.g., at 329E 4) that their extensional identity is all he has in mind. 
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even for the names he thought true of being, far less for those he 
thought false of it.¢ 


€ Editing note by A.P.D.M.: The importance and continuing value of this essay is, in 
my judgment, fourfold. (1) Beyond what was already accomplished by Woodbury's essay 
of 1958, Vlastos here provides the best and most sustained argument in favor of the reading 
onomastai at B8.38. (2) There is an assumption many have made (doubtless, as Vlastos 
points out at n. 20, because of the influence of Diels, who first voiced it in 1887) that 
Parmenides employs "naming" terms (onoma, onomazein) only with reference to the false 
beliefs posited by “mortals.” Vlastos' essay provides a decisive refutation of this quite 
unwarranted and misleading assumption. (3) Vlastos also shows that we gain a more 
coherent account of Parmenides' critique of the language of "mortals" if we read that 
critique as charging that mortals make statements that are false rather than meaningless. 
(4) Finally, Vlastos offers in this essay a philosophically incisive and engaging argument 
in support of the thesis that Parmenides' rationale for the rejection of "not-being" as a 
subject of thinking and speaking is quite different from that advanced by the Eleatic 
Stranger in Plato's Sophist (237B—C). 

I would like to dwell here on the issues involving (1). The textual-critical argument in 
favor of onomastai received independent support from David Sider in “Textual Notes on 
Parmenides' Poem," Hermes, 113 (1985), p. 366. Indeed, this reading is now accepted by 
a notably greater number of editors and interpreters (still a minority) than was the case 
when Vlastos wrote this essay. Woodbury reinforced his argument in "Parmenides on 
Naming by Mortal Men," Ancient Philosophy, 6 (1986), repr. in his Collected Writings, pp. 
439-53 (see Bibliography, below, p. 390). Nonetheless, in spite of my adoption of the 
Woodbury text in ch. 7 of The Route (above, pp. 180—85), I now find myself drawn again 
to the reading 107 pant(a) onom(a) estai, with the translation “of it (the eon, "what-is") all 
these will be a name." Let me explain. 

All che available options involve difficulties. The reading 10; onomastai for B8.38, for all 
of its support in the MSS, runs into the philological objection both Vlastos and I have 
noted but which, I now judge, we made light of. While there are plenty of examples of 
onomazein + epi + dative of the nominee, there is lack of good parallels for this construction 
when epi is absent. Moreover, the suggestion made by Martin Ostwald, that the dative of 
tõi + present perfect (onomastai) should bear the normal sense of dative of the agent (see 
above, p. 181 n. 37), has a fatal implication for the reading toi onomastai (without epi), one 
both Vlastos and I overlooked. In objecting to Ostwald's suggestion, I commented that 
the implied sense, scil., "the eoz gives all the names," is "bizarre and unlikely" (ibid.). 
That it is, but my objection counts only against Ostwald's attempt to make sense of the 
construction with dative of the agent. Both Vlastos and I ought to have perceived that 
Parmenides would surely have avoided writing 10 onomastai (without epi) given the manifest 
danger this would have posed of construing the 7i as dative of the agent. 

Our other choice, then, is the reading 10: pant(a) onom(a) estai, with the sub-choices of 
construing the dative either as "therefore" or as a demonstrative pronoun referring to the 
nominee, which from the context, quite obviously, is none other than zo eon. The objection 
to the first sub-choice is che one many have raised, and Vlastos more forcefully than anyone 
else, viz., that the resulting translation, "all these things will be names," is either inane 
or, if it is to yield the sense “ . . . will be mere names,” ought to bear in Parmenides’ Greek 
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the same sort of qualifying adjective it bears in the English translation. The second sub- 
choice has ample grammatical support. Indeed, as Peter Kingsley has now pointed out, td? 
pant(a) onom(a) estai is "identical in form and structure and meaning to a very familiar 
expression that was perfectly standard in ancient Greek literature,” e.g., £0; Odysseus onom(a) 
estai, "His name shall be Odysseus": see Kingsley’s Reality (Inverness, California, 2003), 
p. 190. As recounted in my "Preface and Afterword” (above, pp. xv and xvii), this was in 
fact the construe I had favored in my 1963 dissertation. But my interest in it waned after 
I moved away from my early "logical monist” interpretation of Parmenides. In the course 
of the argument in Route, I had been struck by the thought that there is a significant 
difference of nuance between (i) "all these (predicates mortals employ) have been spoken 
(onomastai) with respect to ‘what-is’” (the Woodbury-Vlastos reading) and (ii) "all these 
(predicates) will henceforth count (esta, future) as a name of the 'what-is'." Sense (i) allows 
for some distance between the views of mortals and those propounded by the goddess, 
whereas with sense (ii) the distance is removed, and the goddess might be viewed as 
tolerating or even endorsing the semantic practices of mortals—a change of attitude on 
her part that might appear quite paradoxical after her polemic on mortals’ patterns of 
discourse in all chat has preceded. Accordingly, and with the encouragement received from 
my study in 1965 of the essay by Vlastos that is published here, I adopted in Roxte the 
Woodbury text and che Vlastos translation. 

But now forty years later, with the benefit of Kingsley's arresting and highly original 
analysis of B8.38 (Reality, pp. 188—099), I find that the paradoxicality of sense (ii) can be 
accommodated. I do not agree wich Kingsley's mystical reading ("reality itself has no name 
because every single name we ever use is only a name for it," p. 198), but I find the context 
of B8.38 perfectly suited for the rhetorical effects of sarcasmus and antithesis. The goddess 
has finished proving that the eon is unborn, imperishable, indivisible, cohesive, immobile, 
unchanging, and in no way incomplete. What is more, she has emphasized that "there is 
not and there will not be anything other chan the eon” (B8.36—37). What could be a more 
fitting transition to che climax of her argument than for her to remind the Kouros (and 
through him Parmenides’ audience) that this most extraordinary entity, the eon, would 
henceforth bear the wholly inappropriate names mortals use peposthotes einai aléthé, “inasmuch 
as (or ‘to the extent that,’ or ‘even as’) they trust that these (names) are true of it"? How 
more wrong could these mortals be! This interpretation explains, I believe, better than 
any alternative I am aware of, Parmenides’ use of estai, "will be," a futurum consequentiae— 
rather than plain onom(a) esti, "is a name,” which would non-distinctively suit rival 
interpretations. In Route I argued that there is significant and deft exploitation of rhetorical 
irony in the “Doxa” (above, Part I, ch. 9). I am now inclined to think that the first moment 
of irony is in the goddess’ remarks at B8.38-41. 

Finally, let me take up the question that must have occurred to many readers of this 
posthumous publication of “‘Names’ of Being in Parmenides." Why did Vlastos withhold 
publication? Even though he and I exchanged comments about it in letters, and later he 
knew that I had cited the essay in Route, I do not recall that he ever told me why he 
hesitated to publish the paper. The files at the HRC indicate that Vlastos had sent 
drafts of the essay to a number of scholars (including Mansfeld, Owen, Tarán, Verdenius, 
Woodbury), who wrote back with both supporting comments and objections. There is 
some evidence that their objections gave Vlastos pause. On the back of a draft of Wallace 
Matson's "Parmenides Unbound,” presumably sent to Vlastos by its author for comments, 
Vlastos wrote with reference to Woodbury's reading of B8.38, which Matson had upheld: 
"I have a still unpublished (and not worth publishing) paper arguing for his view." And 
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in a copy of a letter sent to "Dear Wally" (presumably Wallace Matson), dated 22 vii 
1979, Vlastos wrote: "I have a still unpublished paper I read at some colloquium at the 
time (1960?). I am not sharing it wich you—there is nothing in it you don't already 
know." He adds in footnote: "But you might like to see comments on my defense of the 
Woodbury reading (from Mansfeld, Verdenius, and Taran: please return them—I have kept 
no copy). 
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are generally omitted from the indexes. Passages of ancient authors, 
including Parmenides, are indexed only if the reference involves inter- 
pretation. Of footnote references to modern authors, it is generally only 
those which include comment on points of agreement or disagreement 


that are indexed. 


I. PARMENIDES FRAGMENTS 


Br, 14; B1, epic motifs in, 13; B1, imagery, 
161; Bı.ı, 17 n. 21; Bı.ı, 161; Bı.ı, 
epic formula in, 8; B1.1, epic parallel for, 
9; B1.1—2, 67 n. 49, 160; B1.2, 41; B1.5, 
22 and n. 31; B1.3, epic parallels for, o; 
B1.4—5, 5; B1.5, epic formula in, 8; B1.6, 
epic parallel for, o; B1.8, 17 n. 21; B1.8, 
epic formula in, 8; B1.9, epic parallel for, 
9; B1.Io, epic parallel for, o; B1.11, epic 
formula in, 8; B1.11, epic parallel for, 9; 
B1.11—17, 146; B1.12, 329; B1.12, epic 
formula in, 8; B1.13, epic parallel for, 9; 
Br.14, 26; B1.15, imitation of Homer, 
8; Br.15, epic parallels for, 9; B1.18, 
147; B1.20-21, imitation of Homer, 8; 
B1.20—21, epic parallels for, 9; B1.21, 
epic formula in, 8; Br.22, 147; B1.22, 
epic parallel for, 9; B1.22—24, imitation 
of Homer, 8; B1.22-24, epic parallels 
for, 9; B1.25, epic formula in, 8; B1.26, 
epic formula in, 8; B1.26, epic parallel 
for, 9; B1.27, 15, 329; B1.27, epic paral- 
lel for, 9; Bı.28-30, 156; B1.28-32, 
rhetoric of, 203—04; B1.29, 154—55; 
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Bı.30, 324; B1.31, epic formula in, 8; 
B1.31, 376 n. 29; Bı.31-32, xliii—xliv, 
194, 207, 210, 217, 358; B1.31—32, pos- 
sible constructions, 194 n. 1; B1.31-32, 
and Br9.1, 210-11; Bı.31-32, and Ba, 
B8, 211; B1.31—32, translation of, 216; 
B1.32, xxxii, 204—07; B1.32, construc- 
tion, 215 n. 63 

B2, xix, 55, 158, 333, 337, 342 n. 20, 352, 
261; B2.1, 17 n. 20, 55 n. 26, 148, 172 
and n. 21; B2.1, epic formula in, 8; B2.2, 
55 n. 26; B2.3, xxxi, 47, 49, 71, 345; 
B2.4, 158, 161; B2.5, xxxi, 47, 49, 71, 
343; B2.6, 329; B2.6 ff., 557; B2.7, 75- 
76; B2.8, 76 

B3, xiii, xxi, 75 n. 4, 342 n. 20; B3- 
B6.1—2, 337 

B4, xv, xxi, 216 n. 64; B4.2, bridging of 
caesura, 266 

B5, 157, 193 

B6, 77 n. 7, 91; B6.1-2, xiii, xxi, 342 
n. 20; B6.2, epic formula in, 8; B6.7, 
imitation of Homer, ro 

B7, 77 n. 7, 91; B7.1, 28 n. 57; B7.2-5, 
epic parallels for, 10; B7.4, 194, 348; 
B7.5, 312 n. 32 
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B8, xvi, 361; B8, program, 95; B8, proofs, 
95; B8, summary of, 134—35; B8.1-2, 
275; B8.1—3,94; B8.2, 55, 71; B8.3, 50, 
55 and n. 25, 71, 105; B8.4, 380 n. 46; 
B8.4, variants, 95-96; B8.5, 105, 106; 
B8.6 ff., and B8.12 ff. as dilemma, 98 
n. 8, ror n. 11; B8.6— 10, 98; B8.7, met- 
rical irregularity, 266 n. 8; B8.9, 71; 
B8.9 f., 152; B8.9—10, modal expressions, 
xxxi; B8.11—18, 100-02; B8.11, 205; 
B8.12, ror n. II, 150, 158; B8.12 ff., 
150, 151; B8.12—15, 148; B8.13, 101 
n. II, 131 n. 4I; B8.15 f., 151; B8.15, 
205; B8.15—18, 153; B8.16, 358; B8.19, 
o6—o7 and n. 7; B8.19-20, 97 n. 7; 
BS.19-21, 102-103; B8.20, 102; B8.21, 
metrical irregularity, 267—68; B8.22, 
bridging of caesura, 266; B8.22—25, 111— 
114, 131; B8.26, epic parallel for, 10; 
B8.26 ff., 151; B8.27, 150; B8.27—28, 
148, 151; B8.28, 150; B8.28, metrical 
irregularity, 268; B8.29, 119; B8.30, 
epic parallels for, 10; B8.31, 329; B8.32, 
121 and n. 18; B8.32, 173; B8.32-33, 
122; B8.32—49, sections of, 120; B8.33, 
122 n. 22; B8.34, xiii, 75 n. 4, 165, 168, 
189; B8.34, construction of, 166; B8.34, 
and completeness of what-is, 169; B8.34, 
and "fidelity," 169; B8.34, from stand- 
point of reality (&öv), 169, 173; B8.34, 
from standpoint of mind (voe), 169, 173; 
B8.34 ff., summary of, 180; B8.34-38, 
170, 175; B8.34-38, logical structure 
of, 173-74; B8.34-41, 165; B8.35, 173, 
189, 219; B8.35—36, 172 n. 23; B8.36 f., 
I31 n. 41; B8.37, 170 n. 17; B8.37, epic 
formula in, 8; B8.38, xv, xvii, 186, 189; 
B8.38, and Cornford’s fragment, 187— 
188; B8.38 f., 219; B8.38—41, 184-85, 
189—90, 367—68; B8.38—41, and Em- 
pedocles B9, 188—189; B8.39, 148, 202; 
B8.42, epic formula in, 8; B8.42—43, 
punctuation, 123 n. 24; B8.42—49, 123 
and n. 24, 348; B8.42—49, structure of 
(outline), 125; B8.43, 123 n. 24, ball as 
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simile, 329; B8.43—49, sphere, as image 
of completeness, xxxv—xxxvi; B8.44, 123 
n. 24, 126; B8.45, 123 n. 24; B8.47, 123 
n. 24; B8.48, 371; B8.49, 123 n. 24; 
B8.52, 226, 324; B8.53, 114, 220, 228, 
230, 374—75; B8.53-54, 80, 82-85; 
B8.53—54, modal expressions, xxxi; 
B8.54, 86, 88 and n. 38, 358; B8.55, 
312 n. 32, 357—58; B8.56-57, 357; 
B8.56—57, mixed copula-existential in, 
346; B8.57—58, 326, 358; B8.58—59, 
mixed copula-existential in, 346; B8.59, 
312 n. 32, 325; B8.60, 172, 230; B8.61, 
13 n. 15, 226 and n. 15 

Bo.1, epic formula in, 8; Bo.r—3, mixed 
copula-existential in, 346; B9.1—4, 374— 
375; B9.3, 357; B9.4, xxxiv-xxxv, 85 

Bro, 28, 246; B10.2—3, 237—40; B10.3, 
epic parallels for, 10; B10.4, 225; Bro.5, 
329; Bro.5, epic parallels for, 10; B10.6, 
epic parallels for, 10 

B 11.5, epic parallels for, 10 

B12, 249, 252 

B14, epic parallels for, 10; B14, imitation 
of Homer, 10 

B15, epic formula in, 8; B15, epic parallels 
for, 10 

Br5a, 236 

B16, xv; B16, as simile, 255—56; B16, simi- 
larities with B3, B4, and B8.34 ff., 256; 
B16, alternative readings of, 256—59 

B17, bridging of caesura, 266 

Bı9.1, 357; Bro.r, epic formula in, 8; 
B19.3, 182 n. 41, 375 


11. OTHER ANCIENT TEXTS 


Aeschylus: Ch. (930), 278; Eum. (794 ff.), 
161 

Anaximander, Br, 152 

Aristotle: Cael. III.298b22 ff., xiv n. 3; Ca- 
teg. 3b25, 88; Int. 16b19—21, 373; RA. 
III.6.1408a2—4, 338 n. 12 

Empedocles, B8, Bo, 188—89 
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Euripides: Hipp. (925), 206; Med. (573), 206 

Heraclitus: Br, 322; B2, 179-80; B28, 182 
n. 4I, 203 n. 28; B30, 61, 107, 323; 
B31, 323; B53, 323; B57, 317; B60, 317; 
B62, 320 n. 55, 323; B67, 317, 323, 375 
n. 27; B80, 152, 318, 323; B88, 320 
n. 55; Boo, 321, 323; Bıo2, 323; B126, 
320 

Hesiod: Op. (11-13), 113; (94 ff), 314; 
(142), 159; (230), 159; (311-13), 159; 
(321-26), 159; (370-72), 140 

—Th. (5-11), 35 and n. 74; (27—28), 219; 
(79-80), 158; (124), 318; (124-25), 
314; (211 ff.), 314; (229), 227 and n. 20; 
(266 ff.), 314; (748), 318; (748-54), 314 

Hippocratic Corpus: Anc. Med. (chs. xiii, 
xv), 88; Art (ch. ii), 166 n. 10 

Homer: Il. 1.352, 214 n. 61; 1.526 f., 169; 
3.200, 214 n. 61; 3.229, 336; 5.9, 336; 
9.65, 345 n. 24; 9.496 f., 157; 18.328, 
166 

—Od. 1.3, 20 n. 27, 22 n. 32; 4.844, 336; 
9.364 ff, 227 n. 19; 12.55 ff, 24; 
15.492, 20 n. 27; 16.63, 20 n. 27; 17.57, 
147 n. 32; 19.29, 147 n. 32; 19.170, 20 
n. 27; 21.386, 147 n. 32; 22.398, 147 
n. 32; 23.267, 20 n. 27 

Melissus: B7, 119; B7(7), 116 n. 6; B8(2), 
8(6), 218 n. 69 

Old Test. Prov. 27:22, 305 n. 9 

Pindar, Pyth. viii (95-96), 360 

Plato: Parm., 300 n. 2, 340; 129d-e, 89; 
Phdo., 299, 375 n. 27; Phdr. 265d-e, 322 
n. 61; Rep. 429b-430b, 203 n. 26, 205; 
4774, 129; 598a—b, 130; Soph., 299, 340; 
237b—c, 382, 386 n. (€; 237d, 170; 
243d-244b, 81 n. 16; 244b6 ff., 377; 
244b—c, 385; 251a—c, 89; Theaet., 300 
n. 2; 180e, 185—86 and n. 51, 377; 
201d—202c, 89; Tim. 49d—e, 320 

Plotinus, Enn. V.5.1.62 ff., 203 n. 26 

Simplicius: Phys. 29.15, 185 n. 51; 86.31, 
182 n. 41; 87.17-18, 166-67; 143.8, 
185 

Sophocles, EZ. (164-67), 345 n. 23 
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Theognid Corpus, (831 and 1137), 140 
n. 20 

Xenophanes: B25, 162; B26, 120; B29, 60; 
B32, 60, 190; B34, 217; B34.4, 212; 
B35, 220 


III. GREEK WORDS DISCUSSED 


For Greek terms shown in transliteration, 
see IV. TOPICS AND NAMES. 


&yévgrov, 96—97; as neologism, 44 n. 108. 
See also "Ungenerable" (B8 proof) 

àyóv, 205 

üÜpowpa, 305 n. 9 

dtónAos, xxxviii—xli, 237—40 

éxivntov, 120 

4AjBea, 190, 217; and $e, 63; triadic 
structure of, 63 n. 38, 64, 65 n. 43; 
etymology of, 64; and Unverborgenbeit, 64; 
and speculative predication, 65, 66, 70; 
as goal of route, 66; translation of, 66—67; 
and ¿óv, 74 

dAAos, vs. érepos, 89, 250 

àààótpios dws (Homer), and B14, 225 

GAwpevov, 224 and n. 10, 225 

apgi, 191—92 

ápdiAoyía (or 'ApdıAAoyia), 227 and n. 20, 228 

apgis, 101—92, 329 

avayxn, 27; personified, 25—28, 160, 247 

avapvnats, Plato's doctrine of, 310 

üvapxos (and -ov), 116 and n. 3 

ävßpwmos. See Mortals 

ävrios, 231 

&vupe. See dviw 

ävvoröv, 23 n. 36 

aviw (or àvo), 19 

avmAedpov, as neologism, 44 n. 108 

&TáT), 227 

ämavorov, 116 and n. 3 

&metpov, 359, 363 and n. 19 

ümevöns, 21 

anoxptots, 310 n. 27 

&mrepéws, 146 
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anrepos nößos (Homer), 146 

ümvoTos, 2I 

äpfw, as filler for lacuna at B6.3, xxxiii 

&arv: -ea Bporóv (Homer), 20 and n. 27; B1.3 
mávr' Gorn, 22 and n. 27 

ürpeuéc, 155-56 


Bporós. See Mortals 


yap, in Parm. frr., 3 

yévos, I13—14 

yÀ&cca, 77 n. 6; as organ of taste, 372 
n. 20 

yvdpas (B8.53 varia lectio), 230 


Saipwv. See Goddess; Polymorph deity 

Sapatw (and 8ápvquu), 28 n. 57 

det (impersonal), 277 

Séxopat, 141; -eodaı as necessary condition 
for meideoda:, 201 

Staipeoıs, 56, 68 

Staxoopéw, in Homer, 230 

Stdxoopos, 230—31; as system, framework, 
221 

&ákpiots, 310 n. 27 

öilnpar, 19, 67—68; -nodaı and weiBeaBar, 165 

SiLnots, 67—68; and speculative predication, 
70 

Aix (personification), 25—29, 160 

Sixpavor, 229 

dox- words, 195, 197-98, 201—04; and pro- 
cesses of will, 196; and gaw- words, 199; 
and með- words, 201; pejorative sense, 
201—02; in B1.28-32, 203-04 

Soxéw, 195—096; as criteriological term, 196; 
in Xenophanes, 196; -& por and Séxopat, 
198 and n. 14; -eî vs. elvai, 199; -eiv as 
necessary condition for 8éyeoba, 201; 
-oüvra, ré, as ambiguous, 204 

Soxtpos, 200 

Soxipws, 204, 207; meaning "really," 72— 
73, 211-12 

Soxtp@oat, 214 n. 57 

8ókos, in Xenophanes, 196 

&okobvra, xxxii, xlii, 376 n. 29 
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8ó£a, 200; in Plato, 163, 195, 203 n. 26, 
212 n. 52; and "faithlessness," 169; in 
Parm., 195, 197; and míoris, 201; as de- 
feasible, 202; in Plotinus, 203 n. 26; in 
B1.28-32, 203—04 

duvapers, gustatory, 372 n. 20 

öuvapıs, 301. See also Character(s)-power(s) 


eipt: accentuation of esti, lv—lvi; veridical 
use, xxiv, 48, 55, 59-60, 335, 3373 
mixed copula-existential use, xxiv, 336— 
338, 346, 349; adverbial construction, 
50 n. 7; čv tvi elvat (idiom), 171-72; 
8oketv vs. elvat, 199—200; with ws, 211; 
impersonal use, 271; fused sense, 355. See 
also tóv, torı (Parm.); “Is” 

eipyw or elpyov as filler for lacuna at B6.3, 
xxxiii 

ékav, 138 

&Aeyxos, 9I n. 46, 331 

év, ró. See One, the 

&vavrios, 231 

évexev (or -a), 168 and n. 13; in Plato, 178 
and n. 34 

£vreAéxeta, 40 

év reve elvat (idiom). See elpi 

tokos, 231; “seemly” not “seeming,” 375 
n. 28 

tóv, 74—75, 93; existential-copulative ambi- 
guity of, 52; use in epic, 53 n. 17; transla- 
tion of, 67; and dAndera, 74, 217; time- 
independence of, 1 10—11; and Justice re- 
lated in mions, 154; shows good faith, 
169; of Parm., and Heraclitus’ Adyos, 
179-80. See also pn &v; Reality; What- 
is; Truth 

émbdeés (B8.33 varia lectio), 122 n. 22 

émmpémer, 120 

Emgppadéws, 146 

épws, in Plato, 162 

tort (Parm.), 48-49, 54-57, 103-07, 110, 
211, 340; subjectless, xv—xvi; as form of 
judgment, 50—51; as unresolved copula, 
54-55, 334; logically possible construc- 
tions of, 269; subject of, 270—71; copula- 
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tive, 335; with both copulative and exis- 
tential sense, 336; as substantival copula, 
337, 349; copulative component of, 337 
n. 8; identity sense, 343—44. See also "Is" 

érepos, vs. üÀÀos, 89, 250 

érfjrvpos (or érvpos), 66 

ebkvkA&os (B1.29 varia lectio), xxxiv, 154—55, 
157 

eùneibéos (B1.29 varia lectio), xxxiv, 154-55 

ebneidns, 136, 155; connotes "bending," 157 


hyepovedw (686v), 21 
$ (qua), 215 
drop, 155 


Gépes (also O&pıs), 26. See also Right Ordi- 
nance 
0vnrós. See Mortals 


isovopia, 252 

loomaAns, 123 n. 24, 127, 128 
toos, 80, 85, 87 

loropía, 56, 68 

loxos, 151 


kaAéc, 183 

xéAevbos, 18; with genitive, 67 and n. 49 

«wéw: Homeric use, 117-18; and the 
“route,” 118 

kivnots: locomotion vs. change-in-general, 
117; as egress, 118; «wwobpat, kivupar. See 
Kivéw 

Kopitw, 17 n. 20, 55 n. 26, 172 and n. 21 

«óopos, as conceptual scheme, 221 

Kpivw, 312 n. 32 

pias, 153—54, 205, 214, 326, 331, 362; 
logical vs. physical, 249, 252; radical in 
“Truth” but spurious in “Doxa,” 348; two 
senses, 348 n. 27, 357-58 

«opo, B8.49 -et suggests kupröv, 127 


héyw, 183; as cognitive in Parm., 164 
Àóyos, of Heraclitus, and Parmenides’ &öv, 
179—80 
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péàca, Ta, 255 

péAeos (adj.), 255 n. 84 

pndev: as un šóv, xxv, 342 n. 20, 360; charac- 
terizing use of, 360 

un v, 75-76 

pi£ıs, and recomposition, 308 

potpa (or Motpa), 26-28, 160 

pop, 131, 220 

povvoyeves, 113, 131 

põbos, 94 n. I 


véopat, 19 

vimos, 21, 243 and n. 57, 245 

voéw, xv; and cognates, 68-69; and specula- 
tive predication, 70; -eiv as a quest, 164; 
translation, 164; and réAos-attribute, 
165—66; -&v bound to &öv, 175; concept 
voetv-vóos, 177; -etv in Homer, 316 

vönpa, bound to &öv, 175 

vóos, 175 

vóoros, 19, 43; allegories of, 32-33 


öykos, 126 

ööös, 18, 275; with genitive, 67 and n. 48 

övopa, not pejorative for Parm., 182 n. 41; 
-Epyov antithesis, 370 n. I4 

dvopdlw, 183; as cognitive in Parm., 164; 
éni Tue, 182 n. 39, 184, 379—80; not 
pejorative for Parm., 182 n. 41, 372—79 

övönaoraı (B8.38 varia lectio), 180—82, 
184, 368, 369 and nn. 7—9, 370, 379- 
80, 386 n. (©) 

omndéw, in Homer and Hesiod, 158-59 

önws, adverbial, 49-50, 70-71 

obvexev (or -a), I21 n. 18, 166 n. 10, 168, 
169 

dyepabets (Plato, Soph. 251b), 89 


maAtvrpomos, 24, IOO 

ndpnav, meaning "really," 72 

nav: adjectival vs. pronominal use, 122 
n. 23; êv ró, 83 n. 20; ró, 186-87 

navamevdns, 23 and n. 37. See also anevOys; 
änvoros 


napaldacıs, 160 
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napeladvw, 13 n. 15, 226 n. 15 

mapiotnut, -a08ac, “to occur to one," 255—56 

máros, with genitive, 67 

neĝ- words, 136—37; in Parm., 146—51, 
154—61; and Sox- words, 201; in B1.28— 
32, 204 

meiOw (and -opat), 136, 155, 163; its causal- 
ity as positive teleology, 137—238; -ew as 
relational converse of 138; 
-ew/-eoda: relationship, 139—40, 143, 
ISI, 161; as achievement term, 142; as 
perlocutionary verb, 144 n. 27; -eoda: and 
dilnodaı, 165 

ned, 136-37, 139, 142; and Épws, 139; 
opposed to àváy« or Bia, 139; as disposi- 
tional concept, 142 

Hebo (personification), 136 n. 1, 160; and 
Aphrodite, 139. See also Peitho 

neipap, 27, 28. See also metpas 

neipas, 28, 329, 348; held by God, 171 

TéÀo, 127 n. 31, 186 n. 50 

neumw (and derivatives), 18—19, 40, 42 

nep, 214 and nn. 59-61, 215 and n. 62 

meépdw, xxxii, 212—13 and nn. 54—56 

mepi, 192 

nep óvra (B1.32 varia lectio), 214 

mepavta (B1.32 varia lectio), xxxii, 212 

nions, 136 and n. 1, 139 and n. 20, 142, 
149, 151, 173; English words for, 139- 
140; -v Éxew or toxew, 141, ISI; -w Tt- 


-eodaı, 


Hevar, 141; -w dudövar, mapexeıv, or AopBá- 
vewv/öexeodar, 141—42; in performative (il- 
locutionary) utterances, 144 and n. 27; 
between Heliades and Justice, 147, 161; 
in "Truth," 148-5 1; not "belief" or "con- 
viction," 149; in B8 not "evidence," 150; 
and positive teleology, 153; knowers par- 
take in, 161; between Persuasion and 
what-is, 161; between mind and reality, 
191; and ŝófa, 201; as defeasible, 202; 
and 8ó£a in B.128—32, 203—04 

morós, 136; in Homer, 138; mora dıdövar kai 
Aapfávew, 139 

mralw, 19 
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nAdvn, 19, 24—25, 30, 76, 78; route of, 348, 
359. See also Vagueness 

mdéov: "more" as expression of preference, 
254—55; and fulfillment, 257—358 

noAv- adjectives, 132 n. 44 

moAvdnpis, 91 n. 46 

moAuvmetpos, 24 

moAómAaykros, 20, 255. See also nÀáto 

moAbs, 132 

noàúgnpos, 41, 44 and n. 106 

mrohbgpactos, 22 and n. 33. See also dpdlw 

Trop, 40, 42 

moyj.móg. See méy mo (and derivatives) 


ofjua, 2I, 25 n. 40, 96, 250; as "portent" in 
Bio, 247 

-ois nouns, 5 

omepxopaı, -otaro in Homer, 17 n. 21 

otegavn, 28 

orpentös, 157 

otvyepos, 251 

c$atpo, as “ball,” 124. See also Sphere; 
B8.43 ff. 


rävria, as used by the Goddess, 312; adver- 
bial, 312 n. 32 

teA- words, in “Truth” vs. in “Doxa,” 253 

tehéOw, 186 and n. 50 

TeÀéo, I9, 30, 31, 121, 186 n. 50; and wédw, 
127; -eù vönpa, 166; in Homer, 166 

reMjev, 96 n. 6 

TéÀos: "circle," "band," 31; Aristotle's use 
of, 121; held by God, 171; 7.- words, 
186 


-tos adjectives, 5 
bdaröpıLos, 236 


$aw- words, and Sox- words, 199 
$aivopar, as phenomenological term, 196 
darilw, 172 

¢npi, as cognitive in Parm., 164 

$opéo, 20 

dpalw, 20 and n. 28, 22 and n. 33, 348 
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¢vots, 60-63, 190, 217, 247; and specula- 
tive predication, 62-63, 70; in "Truth" 
vs. in “Doxa,” 62—63; and GAjGea, 63 


xpéos, 152 

xpew, 207 

xpewv, XXX, 152, 207, 343; ov x., 84 

xpi, XXX, 84, 152, 207; as modality of che 
route, 154 

—xpjv (imperfect), 205—07; as counterfac- 
tual, xxx, 211, 216, 358; disambiguation 
of, 210 

xepwpós, 262 


ws, adverbial, 49, 70-71, 210 


IV. TOPICS AND NAMES 


For Greek words that appear here in translit- 
eration, see also III. GREEK WORDS DIS- 
CUSSED. 


“Acceptance,” as root sense in dox- words, 
199 

Accretion, proof against, in B8.11-18, 
IOI 

Achievement term (Ryle), 137, 142, 175 

Actuality, in "Truth" vs. potentiality in 
"Doxa," 235 

Adverbs, of manner in B8, 51 

aidelos, xxxviii—xli. See also atönAdos 

Alcmaeon, 307 

All, the, 122 n. 23; not relevant in Parm., 
186—87 

Allegory, 32-33, 39-40 

Allen, Reginald E., 262 n. 108 

Alliteration, 35 n. 74, 102, 147 

Alteration, qualitative, 317; in Aristotle, 
321 

Ambiguity, 223; in &s- and önws- clauses, 
70-71; of yAüooa, 77 n. 6; felicitous, 
156; of B8.35 resolved in paraphrase, 
172; in B14, 224, 225 and n. 13; role of, 
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in “Doxa,” xxxviii-xxxix, 253; specula- 
tive or heuristic, 261; distinguished from 
equivocity, 262 n. 103; systematic, 262; 
systematic vs. poetic, 263 n. 109 

Ambivalence: in schemes of contrariety, 
244; of Parmenidean contraries, 244— 
246; in Heraclitus, 322 n. 63 

Ambrose, Z. Philip, 166 

Amphilogy, 228 

amphis, 329. See also apdis 

Analysis: philosophical, 179; conceptual, 
217 

anamnesis, Plato's doctrine of, 310 

Ananke, 116. See also avaynn 

Anaxagoras: contrary qualities in, 133; 
“seeds,” 310; E-substances, 310 n. 27; on 
naming, 371 n. 17 

Anaximander, 61, 105, 162; opposites in, 
307—10, 315, 318, 320, 362; and ésetpov, 
363 and n. 19 

Anaximenes, 61; and speculative predica- 
tion, xx, xxii 

a-negative/privative, 344; frequent use of, 
in Parm., 345; alliteration with, 345 

Anscombe, G. E. M., 327 

apeiron, 359, 363 and n. 19 

Aphrodite, and Peitho, 162 

apokrisis, 310 n. 27 

Appearances, Parmenides' word for, 219— 
220 

Aristotle, xiv n. 3, 131, 235, 299; his inter- 
pretation of Parm., 130, 131 and n. 41; 
doctrine of homonymy, 140, 262; on 
Light and Night in Parm., 325; horror 
of infinite regress, 338 

Arrow, Zeno's paradox, 119 

arxö, as filler for lacuna at B6.3, xxxiii 

Aspect (grammatical term), 103 

Aspect (qua), 215 n. 62 

Astronomy, xxxviii-xli 

Ace, 207 

Athena: 144—45; and Furies, 156; in Aesch. 
Eum., 161 

Athens College, xiv 
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athroisma, 305 n. 9 

Atomism: logical, 54 n. 22, 177—78, 189; 
Greek, opposites in, 133 

Atomists, 331 

Attempt term. See Effort term 

Austin, J. L., 142 and n. 26, 144 and n. 27, 
201 n. 23; on etymology, 192 n. 61, 
197—98 

Austin, Scott, 344 n. 22 

Autonomy, and persuasion, 160, 161 


Ball: manufacture of, in antiquity, 128; as 
image of reality, 191—902; as simile, 329. 
See also Sphere; ofatpa 

Beaufret, Jean, 224 

Becoming-and-perishing, 380—81 

Being: “being” and “one” as convertible, 
113 n. 31; "being alongside" as “not be- 
ing,” 131 n. 41; as positive characteriza- 
tion, 345. See also Reality; What-is; éóv 

Belief: and wiorıs, 149; and paradigm of 
"faith," 163 

Benardete, S., 277 

Bernstein, Richard, xix 

Bicknell, P. J., 116 n. 6 

Bifurcation of reality, 133 

Binding, motif of, 26—28, 31, 119, 120, 
126, 128, 151 

Black, Max, 37-40 

Boeder, Heribert, 65 n. 43, 208 n. 43 

Bollack, Jean, 257 n. 91, 376 n. 29 

Bond. See Binding 

“Bounded” vs. “Boundless,” 359 

“Bounds”: Parmenidean, and pluralism, 
133; and rions, ISI, 153; in "Truth" 
vs. in “Doxa,” 251; contrast between de- 
terminacy and indeterminacy, 348 

Bowra, C. M., 42 n. 96 

Brentliner, John, 300 n. 2 

Brumbaugh, R. S., xiii 

Bultmann, Rudolf, 66 n. 45 

Burnet, John, xiii-xiv, 24 n. 37, 81, 147 
n. 32, 271, 310 

Butler, Joseph, 112, 300 and n. 3 
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Caesura(e), 2, 264—66 (passim) 

Calling. See Naming 

Calogero, Guido, 51-55, 273, 274, 334 n. 3, 
351-52, 361 

Calogero-Raven interpretation, 352—53, 361 

Calogero's reconstruction, 352 

capere (Latin), and derivatives, 199 

Causality, in "Truth" vs. in “Doxa,” 235 

Centrifugal motion, 118, 129; and wander- 
ing, 192, 329, 348, 359 

Centripetal motion, 118; che-journey as, 
192, 329, 348, 359 

Change: and locomotion, confusion of, in 
pre-Socratics, 117; and naming, 380—81 

Character(s)-power(s), 301, 302, 303, 306— 
307, 314, 316, 319 n. 49; and Quine’s 
"mass-terms," 305 n. 8; in Anaximander, 
315; as “quality-things” in Anaxagoras, 
310. See also dbvanıs; Opposites 

Chariot: movement of, 12-13; race in 
Homer, 13 n. 15; motif, 28 n. 57, 30; 
and boat, 29; and shaman, 42 

Cherniss, Harold F., 81 n. 16, 308 n. 19, 
311 n. 29 

Chiasmus, 97 n. 7 

chren, xxx, 343. See also xpeów 

chré, xxx. See also xp 

—chrén (imperfect), counterfactual, xxx, 
358. See also xpiv 

Circe, 24 and n. 38, 92 

Circularity, 186 n. 50, 191-92. See also 
Sphere 

Classen, C. Joachim, 22 n. 33 

Colon, of hexameter line, 2, 264 

Coming-to-be, 96—103; in B8.27 f., 151 

Commissive (Austin), 201 n. 23 

Commitment, 151, 163, 191, 253; to real- 
ity, 154, 219; ontological, 176 

Compact, mediating relationship weidew- 
meideodaı, ISI 

“Complete” (B8 proof): phases of, 121; and 
B8.34—41, 165 

Conceptual scheme, “Doxa” as a, 221, 311 

Constative utterance (Austin), 142 
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Constitution, real or inner, 57—60 

Constraint-Fate. See Fate-Constraint 

Constraint (personification), in "Truth" vs. 
in “Doxa,” 247, 252 

Contradiction, unqualified, oo 

Contraries: as things, 80; unity of, 83, 84; 
vs. contradictories, 89—90, 250, 252; in 
“Doxa,” 152; ambiguity in, 241—46. See 
also Opposites 

Conviction, and riots, 149 

Copula: as route, 59; substantival, 336; 
"nuncupative," 341. See also tare (esti); 
«Is 

Cornford, F. M., ror n. rr, 185—88, 271, 
31O—II, 311 n. 29, 370, 382 n. 49, 383 
nn. 50-51 

Cornford's fragment: and Woodbury text, 
187; and B8.38, 187-88 

Cosgrove, Matthew R., 317 n. 41 

Cosmologists, fifth-century, xxix 

Coxon, A. H., 22 n. 31, 122 n. 22, 
181 n. 37 

Cratylus, 105 

Criteriological sense, of 8ox- words, 219 

Criterion: of completeness, 128; of reality, 
216, 218 

Croissant, Jeanne, 81 and nn. 16-17, 84 
and n. 26 

Curd, Patricia, xvi 


Dative of the nominee, 379, 381-82, 386 
n. (€) 

Deception (in "Doxa," Hesiod, Homer), 
227-28 and nn. 19—20 

decet (Latin), as cognate of Séxopat, 141 

Decision («piots), of B8.11 and 8.16, 114 

decor -oris, cognate of S€éxopat, 141 

Defeasible, wiorts and 8ó£a as, 202 

Deichgräber, Karl, 222, 229 n. 22, 271 

Democritus, 109 

Denniston, J. D., 214 n. 61 

De-personalization, 302 n. 5 

Depth grammar, 92, 97 

Depth vs. surface, in grammar, 357 
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Descartes, 271; Meditations III, 88; "objec- 
tive" vs. "formal" reality, 167 

Descriptive vs. performative (Austin), 201 
n. 23 

Determinate: vs. determinable, 88 n. 38; vs. 
indeterminate, 348, 359 

diakrisis, 310 n. 27 

Diels, Hermann, 45, 81 and n. 13, 97 n. 7, 
123 n. 24, 154—55, 214 n. 57, 271, 367, 
370; on Parmenides' poetry, 34, 36 

Difference, xvi, xix 

Dike, 15. See also Aikn 

Diller, Hans, 227 n. 18 

Disjunction (of contradictories), 87, 89—90 

Divine epithets, absent in Parm., 44 n. 108 

dokounta, xxxii, xlii, 376 n. 29 

"Doxa," xvii, xxi, 332, 356—57; and the 
light of the moon, xl-xli; relation to 
"Truth," xlii, 80, 83-84, 107, 131-32, 
246-53; as a conceptual scheme, xlii, 
221; and Manifest Image, xliv—xlv; supe- 
rior vs. inferior accounts of, xlvi, 375 
n. 28; speaking within vs. outside "D.," 
207—09 and n. 46; not phenomenologi- 
cal, 221; contrast and similarity with 
"Truth," 222; contrast with "Truth," 
232—35,329, 347, 358; as semantic com- 
mentary on "Truth," 261; and distinction 
between opposites, 312; and appeal to 
Archaic common sense, 313; Ánaximan- 
drean and Heraclitean themes in, 362; as 
doctrine of appearance, 376 

Dualism: arbitrary, 83; strict, 84; of two 
forms (kopgai), 131; as minimal error, 
132; accidental, 132—323; of incompati- 
bles, 133; of “Doxa,” 244—45 

durchdringen, 213 n. 56 

dynameis, gustatoty, 372 n. 20 

dynamis, 301. See also Character(s)-power(s) 


Earth: support of, 236; paradoxically de- 
scribed, 236, 240; lineage of, in Hesiod, 
314 

Effort term (Ryle), 137 
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eimi: accentuation of esti, xix-xx; veridical 
use, xxiv, 48, 55, 59-60, 335, 337; 
mixed copula-existential use, xxiv, 336— 
338, 346, 349; adverbial construction, 
50 n. 7; čv tee elvae (idiom), 171-72; 
dokeiv vs. elvat, 199—200; with ws, 211; 
impersonal use, 271; fused sense, 355. See 
also tóv; esti (Parm.); "Is" 

eirgd or eirgon as filler for lacuna at B6.3, 
xxxiii 

Eleatics, 133 

Eleatic critique, 309 

Elements, before Empedocles, 307 

elenchos, 331. See also &Aeyxos 

Elenchus, Parmenidean, 313 

Empedocles: and Parm., 35; contraries in, 
133, 307; on relation of discourse to real- 
ity, 189; One vs. Many in, 362; on nam- 
ing, 371 

Enjambment, 4, 95 n. 4 

eoikös, “seemly” not “seeming,” 375 n. 28. 
See also toxos 

Equivocation: in Hesiod, 227; in Plato, 263 

Equivocity: focal, 140; systematic, 262; dis- 
tinguished from ambiguity, 262 n. 103. 
See also Homonymy 

Essence, 48, 57-60 

esti (Parm.), 48-49, 54-57, 103-07, 1IO, 
211, 340; subject-less, xv—xvi; as form of 
judgment, 50—51; as unresolved copula, 
54-55, 334; logically possible construc- 
tions of, 269; subject of, 270—7 1; copula- 
tive, 335; with both copulative and exis- 
tential sense, 336; as substantival copula, 
337, 349; copulative component of, 337 
n. 8; identity sense, 343—44. See also “Is” 

E-substances, 310 n. 27. See also Anaxagoras 

Eternity, 111 

Etymology, 127, 169, 184, 192 n. 61; in 
hermeneutic interpretations of pre- 
Socratics, 197 

eukykleos, xxxiv. See also ebkvkAéog 

eupeitheos, xxxiv. See also ebrretbéos 

Evening Star and Morning Star, xl 

“Evidence,” as translation of wiorıs, 150 
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Existence and predication. See Predication, 
and existence 
Explanation, and speculative predication, 56 


Facts vs. things, 60 

Faith. See niorıs 

Fallacy, in Plato, 263 

Fallibilism, in Xenophanes, and others, 217 

Falus, R., on Bı.31, 376 n. 29 

Fate: bonds of, 120, 126; in "Truth" vs. in 
“Doxa,” 252. See also Motpa 

Fate-Constraint, theme of, 115, 151, 154, 
160 

Fetters. See Binding 

Fidelity. See iors 

fido (Latin) and derivatives, and með- words, 
136 

Flux, and Heraclitus, 321 n. 56 

"Formal" mode of speech, 92 

Forms (Parm.), 131 

Forms (Plato), 300 n. 2; communion and 
blending of, 328 

Formula of reality. See Criterion of reality 

Formulae, epic, 6-7 

Fowler, H. W., 223 

Fránkel, Hermann, xviii, 47 n. 1, 81, 121 
n. 18, 123 n. 24, 150, 157 and n. 63, 
I97, 25I n. 71, 264, 272 

Francotte, A., 22 n. 33 

Frankfort, H. and H. A., 305 n. 9 

Frege, Gottlob, 330 n. 76 

Fregean "senses," xvii 

Friedländer, Paul, 238 n. 50 

Fritz, Kurt von, 53 and n. 18, 68—70, 168 
n. I2, 176 and nn. 30—31, 316 

Fullness, in "Truth" vs. in “Doxa,” 250 

Furies (in Aesch. Eum.), 144—45, 156, 161 

Furley, David J., 13 n. 15, 342 n. 20, 360, 
363 n. 19 

Furth, Montgomery, xv n. 7, 60 n. 31, 273, 
335, 351, 353, 355, 358 


Gadamer, Hans-Georg, 299 n. 1 
Gates: motifs in the description of, 15; of 
Heaven, 15; of Underworld, 15 n. 18 
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Gigon, Olof, 272 

Given, the, pop¢ai of “Doxa” as, 220 

glössa, as organ of taste, 372 n. 20. See also 
yAaoca 

Goddess, 25—29; vis-à-vis Kouros, mortals, 
16, 223, 226, 228, 231, 237, 247; and 
Kouros related in wiorıs, 148; hypostases 
of, 160; identified with Peitho, 161; in 
“Truth” vs. in “Doxa,” 235, 251, 252. See 
also Polymorph deity 

Gorgias, 54, 354 

Graham, Daniel W., xli 

Groningen, B. À. van, 5 n. 4 

Guazzoni Foà, Virginia, 238 n. 47, 239 

Guthrie, W. K. C., 42, 43, 55 n. 26, 59, 
122 n. 22, 150, 172 n. 23, 222 


Harmony, in Heraclitus, 319, 322 

Harries, Karsten, xvii 

Harry Ransom Humanities Research Center 
(HRC), 367 n. (4) 

Havelock, Eric A., xvii-xix, 18 and n. 22, 
22 nn. 32-33, 24 n. 38, 32 n. 65, 36 
n. 76, 361 

Heidegger, Martin, xiv, 36 n. 76, 64, 197, 
330 n. 76 

Heidel, W. A., 150, 305 n. 9, 307 and 
n. I4, 308 n. I9, 309, 320 and n. 54, 
327 n. 72 

Heinimann, Felix, 200 n. 19, 246, 247 
nn. 62—63 

Heitsch, Ernst, 64 n. 41, 202 n. 25 

Heliades: as divinities of speed, 42 n. 96; 
and Justice related in wiorıs, 161 

Heracles, 219 

Heracliteanism, 85, 240, 252 

Heraclitus, 162, 179-80, 217, 240, 340; 
and speculative predication, xx, xxii; and 
Sellars, xlviii n. 54; and Parm., 35, 107, 
1S6 n. 61, 260-61; Sifnya in, 68; on 
relation of discourse to reality, 189; on 
qualitative alteration, 317; unity of oppo- 
sites, 318, 362; harmony of conceptual 
connections, 319 and n. 46, 322; change, 
anti-realist conception of, 321; “leaning” 
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in scheme of opposites, 323-24; on nam- 
ing, 371 and n. 15 

Hermann's law (metrics), 267, 268 

Hermeneutic, interpretations of the pre- 
Socratics, 197 

Hesiod, and Parm., 1-2, 6-7, 9-10, 33— 
35; and NMT, 313—14; and Heraclitus, 
318 

Heteronomy vs. autonomy, 160 

Hexameter, Homeric, 264 

Hippocratic corpus, 307; on naming, 371 

Hölscher, Uvo, 81 n. 15, 166 n. 10, 172 
n. 22, 308 nn. 17-18; 317 n. 41 

Homer, and Parm., 1—10, 12—21 (passim), 
31-33; alliteration with a-negative com- 
pounds, 345 

Homonymy: cases of, 11 and n. 11, 224 and 
n. IO, 255 n. 84; mpos év, 140, 262 and 
n. 108; between "Truth" and “Doxa,” 
261; between particulars and Forms in 
Plato, 262 and n. 108 

Horse: in Br, 22 and n. 33; what-is-not as 
a wild, 28 n. 57; affinity of shaman with, 
42-43 

HRC. Se Harry Ransom Humanities Re- 
search Center 

Hypotaxis, 3 


Iconography, 11, 16 

Iconology, 12 

Idealists, as monists, 133 

Identity: “is” of, 55, 79, 341; of things, 
57-60; self-identity, 118—19, 128, 153 

Illocutionary act (Austin), 144 n. 27 

Image, metaphysics of che, 129; of contrast 
between what-is and what-is-not, 359 

Imagery: in "Truth," 32, 134; in Parm., 
40, 354; of signposts, 95; in B8.22-25, 
III—I2; in B8.26-31, 115—16 

"Immobile" (B8 proof), 115-20 

Indecision, expression of, in Greek, 229 

Indeterminacy as negation. See Negation as 
indeterminacy 

Indirect proof. See Reductio proof 

Individuals (vs. types), and monism, 131 
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“Indivisible” (B8 proof), 131 

Infinite regress: invoked in B8.6—10, 99; 
B15a suggests, 236; and negative predi- 
cation, 338, 342 

Infinity, 338—39, 342 

Inherence, 310 n. 27 

Institute for Advanced Study, xx 

Institute for Research in the Humanities, 
xviii 

Instruction, motif of, 13, 28 n. 57, 55 n. 26 

Irony: effect of, in "Doxa," xxxvii, 253; in 
B8.38—41, 190, 386 n. (©); in philosophic 
use of neb- and dox- words, 202; defined, 
223; structure of, in Parmenides’ poem, 
225—28; in B8.53, 229; in Bı5a, 236 

“Is”: syntactically bare, xx; of inter-theoretic 
identity, xxviii; of correspondence rules, 
xxviii; of identity, 56—57, 79; tenseless, 
105; as a route, 275, 327, 348—49; of 
introduction/recognition, 303; of predi- 
cation, 334 and n. 3, 348; of existence, 
234 and n. 3; of identity, 340—41; exis- 
tence/predication, confusion of, 351 

——Speculative, also “____is ." See Spec- 
ulative predication 


Jameson, G., 149 n. 38, 155 n. 54 

journey: topography of, in Br, 15—16, 41; 
in Br, repeated vs. single experience, 17 
n. 21; of shaman, 42—43; to the real, 
160, 360; knowledge as, 329; focused on 
destination, 361 

—The-journey (motif), 14-25, 78, 121; 
phases of, 18-21; vocabulary of, 18-21; 
and logic of Parmenides' doctrine, 134, 
338; and B8.34, 180 

Justice: Greek concept of, 119: juridical 
sense, 150; Platonic concept, 152—53; of 
what-is as self-consistency, 152, 252; in 
“Doxa” as loovopia, 252-53 

—Justice (personification), 128, 146-47, 
152, 160; and what-is related in wiorıs 
154, 161; and Heliades related in riorıs, 
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161; guarantor of what-is, 165; in 
“Truth” vs. “Doxa,” 252 


Kahn, Charles H., xxiv-xxv, 48-49, 55, 


59, 231 n. 32, 273, 334 and n. 3, 335— 
337, 337 n. 8, 341, 351 

Kant, Immanuel, xiii, xIv-xlvi; and Parm., 
xlii-xliv 

Kenning, 341, 349 

Kingsley, Peter, 386 n. (€) 

Kirk, G. S., xvii, 62, 204 n. 32, 317 n. 41, 
2318—19, 320 and n. 52 

Kneale, W., 111 n. 29 

Kouros: relation to Parm., 16, 317 n. 41; 
vis-à-vis goddess, mortals, 16, 223, 226, 
228, 231, 237, 240, 247; and Odysseus, 
25, 33, 43; and goddess related in riots, 
148, 172 

Kranz, Walther, 81, 123 n. 24, 272 and 
n. IO 

krind, 312 n. 32 

krisis, 326, 331, 362; radical in "Truth" but 
spurious in "Doxa," 348; two senses, 348 
n. 27, 357—58. See also xpiors 


Language: Greek, 303—05; Indo-European, 
304; as "game" in Wittgenstein's sense, 
305 

Lathe, used in manufacture of ball, 128 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm, 133 n. 46 

Light (perceptible form): and Night, xvii, 
85, 114; and what-is, 86, 241—46; attri- 
butes, multiple meanings of, 241—46; 
and what-is-not, 241—46; and distinction 
between opposites in "Doxa," 312 

Limits, the (veíparo), 329 

Lloyd, G. E. R., 72 n. 60, 85 

Locomotion: and change, confusion of, in 
pre-Socratics, 117; as absolute (ancient 
concept), r18—19; as relative (modern 
concept), 118 

Loenen, J. H. M. M., 164 n. 1, 272 
nn. IO-II, 372—73 and n. 20, 378 

Logos, 322, 330 
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Logos-textured, 311, 328; conception of the 
world as, 299—300, 340, 342 

Long, A. A., 13 n. 15 

Love, and knowledge in Plato, 162 

Lyric poetry, influence of, on Parm., 41 and 


nn. 92—93 


Manifest Image (MI, Sellars), xxiii, xliv— 
xlviii, xlviii n. 54, 302 n. 5; "Doxa" and, 
xliv—xlv 

Manifold, perceptible forms as a, 220 

Mansfeld, Jaap, 1 n. 2, 15 n. 19, 41 n. 93, 
44 n. 107, 50 n. 7, 81 and n. 16, 83 n. 22, 
86 and n. 33, 89, 114, 122 n. 22, 124 
n. 26, 172 n. 23, 200 n. 20, 208 nn. 43—44, 
222, 253 n. 75, 271, 348 n. 27 

Materialism, atomistic, 110 

Marerialists, as monists, 133 

“Material” mode of speech, 92, 150 

Matson, Wallace, 386 n. (©) 

Meaninglessness, vs. falsehood, 367, 371 
n. 17, 372, 386 n. (€) 

miden, characterizing use of, 360 

meden as më eon, xxv, 342 n. 20, 360 

Megarians, 54 

Melissus, 130, 132, 133, 331; modifies Par- 
menidean deduction, 133; and Spinoza, 
133; One vs. Many in, 362 

Metalanguage, B2.3 and 2.5 formulated in, 
51, 270 

Metaphor: comparison m., substitution m., 
37-38; interaction m., 38; speculative, 
38-40, 124, 161, 191; in Parm., 39; in 
"Truth," 134-35; of “ultimate reality,” 
135; stochastic, 192; in “to think about,” 
192 

Metaphysics, presuppositions of Western, 
113. See also Ontology 

Metrics: anomalies justified, 2, 266—68; 
weakness of line end in Parm., 2, 267; 
data on Parm., 264-68 

Meuli, K., 42 

MI. See Manifest Image 

Milesian world-view, 97 
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Mind, as cognitive in Parm., 164—65 

mixis, and recomposition, 308 

Mixture, goddess of, 252 

Modal adjuncts, 343 

Modality, of necessity in B2 and B8, 152, 
161 

Modal terms, Greek, 71—72, 84, 206-07 

Model, metaphor as, 38 

Monism: numerical, xx; simple, 83, 84; vs. 
strict dualism, 84; holistic, 130, 131 
n. 42, 352, 362; non-holistic, 130; and 
idealism, 133; and materialism, 133; Par- 
menidean as non-dualism, 133, 362 

Montaigne, Michel, 338 n. 13 

Moon, 224-26, 240; light of, xl—xli, 376 

Moorhouse, A. C., 344 n. 22 

Morning Star and Evening Star, xl 

Mortals: vis-à-vis goddess, Kouros, 16, 
223—231 (passim), 237, 240; Euripides on 
predicament of, 206 

Motif(s): and theme distinguished, 11-12, 
18 n. 22, 31-32; and syntax of formal 
theory, 12 n. 13; epic, 354 

Mourelatos, A.P.D., Ph.D. dissertation, xiii, 
XV, xviii, Xxi 

Mystery of Being, 44 


Naive Metaphysics of Things (NMT): 300— 
305, 308, 324, 331; and early Greek 
thought, 306, 311, 313-14, 316, 340 

Name: as abbreviated description, 184; de- 
nial of, 328 

Names, natural vs. conventional, 374 

Naming: Greek concept of, 183, 189; as 
acknowledging reality, 220; epistemic- 
revelatory function, 341; and faulty 
speaking, 372-73, 375, 377; relation of 
speaking to, 373, 378; veridical, 375 
n. 27; and change, 380-81 

Nature, of things, 57—60 

Necessity: as modality in B2, in B8, 152; 
modality of, and polymorph deity, 161; 
universality and propriety as aspects of, 
176; within “Doxa,” 208 
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Negation, xix, 327, 335, 355; as uninforma- 
tive, xxvi; in Parm., 53, 75 n. 4, 90, 108; 
de re vs. de dicto, 53; as complement, 79; 
constitutive, 80; z n. vs. the n., 87; quali- 
fied, 122; as indeterminacy, 338, 342; 
function of, 342; constitutive vs. superve- 
nient, 355, 358 

Negative: predication, xxi, 335, 338, 341; 
route, 76—77,80, 91, 327; attributes, 78, 
108; specifications, 338; predication as 
uninformative, 339; predication, rehabil- 
itation of, 339-40; compounds, 344 

Nehamas, Alexander, xxxiii n. 30 

nebmen-words, 199 

Nietzsche, Friedrich, 36 

Night (Hesiod): T., 314; and Day, as op- 
posed powers, 315; and Day, as allegory, 
315 n. 37 

Night (perceptible form): and Light, xvii, 
85, 114; and what-is, what-is-not, 241- 
246; attributes of, have multiple mean- 
ings, 241—46; and distinction between 
opposites in "Doxa," 312 

NMT. See Naive Metaphysics of Things 

noed, xv; -ein in Homer, 316. See also voew 

Non-being, as negative characterization, 
345 

Nonexistent entities, xxvi; relevance of puz- 
zles about, to Parm., 88 

"Nothing," ambiguity of, 342 n. 20; as not- 
being, 345 and n. 23 

Notopoulos, J. A., 5 n. 4 

Noumena vs. phenomena (Kant), xlii-xliv 


Object (grammatical), affected vs. effected, 
183—84 

Odysseus: and the Kouros, 24—25, 43; jour- 
ney to Ithaca, 30, 32—33, 92; fastened 
to the mast, 30, 115; practices equivoca- 
tion, 227 n. Io, 228; as moAbmÄaykros, 
255 n. 85 

One, the: holistic, 122 n. 23; in Plato's 
Academy, 130. See also All, the; Mon- 
ism 

"One" and "being," as convertible, 113 n. 31 
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One vs. Many, 132; contrast not in Parm., 
362; in Empedocles, Melissus, Zeno, 
362 

Onians, R. B., 26, 28, 30-31 

onoma, -ergon antithesis, 370 n. 14. See also 
bvopa 

onomastai, 368, 369 and nn. 7—9, 370, 379— 
80, 386 n. (€). See also bvöpacraı 

Onomatopoeia, 224 n. 10 

onomazb epi tini, 379—80. See also ovopatw 

Ontology, Greek, 60, 90 

Opinion(s): projected as phenomena, 163; 
as primary sense of 5ó£a in Parm., 197; 
vocabulary of, 199 

Oppen, George, 225 

Opposites, 309; cosmic, 80—86; in Anaxa- 
goras, 133, 310 n. 27; in atomism, 133; 
in Empedocles, 133; Pythagorean, 307 
n. 13, 323; in Anaximander, 308-10, 
218-19; in the Milesians, 308 n. 19; as 
"elements," 309, 313 n. 33; in "Doxa," 
312, 347; as complementary in Heracli- 
tus, 318, 319 and n. 49; "leaning" in 
schemes of, 323—24; of “Doxa,” comple- 
mentary, 324-25; "leaning" of, in 
“Doxa,” 325. See also Contraries 

Opposition: centripetal-centrifugal, 359; 
unity in, 362; cosmic, 362 

Original Image (Sellars), 302 n. 5 

Orphism, 42 

Ostwald, Martin, 181 n. 37, 386 n. (©) 

Otherness, xvi, xix 

Owen, G. E. L., xv n. 7, xviii, 72 n. 60, 75, 
99 n. IO, 109, IIO, III n. 30, 114, 182 
n. 4I, 200 n. 20, 206 n. 35, 208 n. 44, 
209 n. 46, 214 n. 60, 271, 362 n. 18; on 
B1.31, 351, 376 n. 29 

Oxymoron: cases of, 175, 224, 240 and 
n. 56, 251; wiorıs as, 202 


Panofsky, Erwin, 11 

Paradox, and “Doxa,” 240 

Parataxis, in Parm., 2—4, 35; in Homer and 
Archaic composition, 316 and n. 40 

Parmenides: and Homer, 1—10, 12—21 (pas- 
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sim), 31-33; and Hesiod, 1-2, 6-7, 9- 
IO, 33—35; parts of poem by, 4; nonepic 
words in, 5 and n. 6; his vocabulary com- 
pared to Empedocles', 5—6; and Emped- 
ocles, 35; and Heraclitus, 35, 107, 156 
n. 61; and Plato, 44, 162; Platonic, 83 
n. 20, 130, 187; Aristotle’s interpretation 
of, 130; as holistic monist, 130; and Mel- 
issus, Zeno, 133; indirect approach to 
cosmology, 134—35; as aware of his role 
in history, 135; in Plato's Symp., 162; as 
poet, 260, 379-80 

Parry, Milman, 6 

“Path,” misleading as translation of 68és, 
275 

peiras, 329, 348. See also méipas 

Peitho (personification): and democratic in- 
stitutions, 139; worship of, 139; in 
Parm., 158—62; the course of, 160-61; 
as goddess addressing Kouros, 161; and 
Aphrodite, 162; of "Truth" corresponds 
to Eros of “Doxa,” 252. See also Persua- 
sion; Hebo 

pera, xxxii. See also mepác 

Performative utterance (Austin), 142, 201 
n. 23 

Perishing: proof against, omitted in B8, 97; 
in B8.27 f., 151 

Perlocutionary act (Austin), 144 n. 27 

perönta, xxxii. See also mep@vra 

Perspective, reality as independent of, 
129 

Persuasion: vocabulary of, 136—44 (passim); 
activity of, in Parm., 146—47; vocabulary 
of, function in Parm., 153. See also Peitho; 
z€0c; medo; Hebo 

pervado (Latin), 213 n. 56 

Phaethon, 42 n. 96, 239 

Phenomena vs. noumena (Kant), xlii-xliv 

Phenomenological, pop as, 220 

phrazö, 348. See also dpalw 

Picht, Georg, 223 n. 5 

Pindar, 42 

plane, route of, 348, 359. See also Vagueness; 
mÀávn 
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Plato: doctrine of degrees of reality, xxv; 
Parm. and, 44, 162; his ontology, 60; 
the Cave, 130; the Line, 130; Parm. in, 
130—231, 187, 383; distinguishes things 
and properties, 131; justice in Rep., 152— 
153; mentions Parm. in Symp., 162; &pws 
in, 162; use of #vexa in, 178—79; recollec- 
tion, 179; on relation of discourse to real- 
ity, 189, 382—835; ööfa in, 202; Parm., 
262; logos-textured world in, 300 and 
n. 2; unitarian interpretation of, 300 and 
n. 2; immanent characters in Phaedo, 321; 
qualitative alteration in, 321; doctrine of 
S:aipeots, 322; of the mature dialogues, 
323, 340, 361; communion of forms, 
340; puzzles about reference, 354, 382— 
383; doctrine of names in Cratylus, 374 

Plotinus, 33 and n. 68 

Pluralism: Parmenides' opposition to, 132; 
fifth-century, 133; of Leibniz, Witt- 
genstein, 133 n. 46 

Polymorph deity, 26, 29—30; and modality 
of necessity, 161; in "Truth" vs. in 
“Doxa,” 252. See also Goddess 

Popper, Karl, xiv n. 3, xli-xlii, 321 n. 56 

Porter, Howard N., 264—66 

Positive route, as criterion, 92 

Postulational Image (Sellars), 302 n. 5 

Potentiality in "Doxa" vs. 
"Truth," 235 

Potter's wheel, used in manufacture of ball, 
128 

Prauss, Gerold, 300 n. 2 

Predicate, constitutive, 79 

Predicate families, excluded by Parm., 79, 
87, 90, 114 

Predicate genus. See Predicate families 

Predication, 310 n. 27, 341; and existence, 
48, 52, 55, 274, 361; classificatory 
(noun-noun), descriptive (noun-adjec- 
tive), 56—57, 79; constitutive, 58; essen- 
tial, 58; explanative, 59 

Prehensile model of thinking-knowing, xvi 

Propositional frame (or P. function), 270, 
274, 355. See also Sentence frame 


actuality in 
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Pseudo-disjunction (of contraries), 83 n. 22, 
89 

Pseudo-dualism, 83 n. 22 

Pseudo-monism, 83 and n. 22 

Psychoanalysis, 176, 179 

Pun, in Bı4, 225 

Pythagoreans, and speculative predication, 
xx 


qua (Latin), 215 

Qualitative alteration: in Aristotle, 321; 
Platonic-Aristotelian conception of, 311 
n. 29 

Quality, 302 n. 5; Aristotelian, 308, 310 

Quest: and fidelity, 165; and B8.34, 180 

Quine, Willard Van Orman, 305 n. 8 


Rationalism, tradition of, 57 

Raven, J. E., 272, 351—52 

Realism: scientific, xlvii; critical, oo 

Reality: of things, 57—60, 134; non-tempo- 
ralicy of, 110— 11; bifurcation of, 133; 
metaphors of, 135; criterion of, 216, 218. 
See also Truth; What-is; óv 

Reality test. See Reality, criterion of 

“Really,” as modality, 72 

Recomposition, 308 and n. 19, 320 

Redard, Georges, 141, 196, 198, 277 

Reductio proof, B8.6—10 as, 98 

Regress, infinite. See Infinite regress 

Reinhardt, Karl, 39 n. 87, 81, 222, 271; on 
B1.32 xpiv, 206—08 

ressentiment, 152 

Rhetorical effect, 97 n. 7, 122 n. 22, 156 
n. 61 

Right Ordinance, 152 

"Road," misleading as translation of óôós, 
275 

Route: and speculative predication, 58; im- 
age of, 75; metaphor of, 90; negative, 
337; of mAdvn, 348 

Routes, not two but three, xxxii, 347 

Russell, Bertrand, xvi—xvii, xix n. II, 177, 
178 n. 33 

Ryle, Gilbert, 175 
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Schreckenberg, Heinz, 27—28 

Schwabl, Hans, 81 and n. 16, 83 n. 20, 222, 
376 n. 29; on Br.31, 376 n. 29 

Scl. See Scientific Image 

Science, and “Doxa,” xxxviii—xliii 

Scientific Image (Scl, Sellars), xliv-xlviii, 
302 n. 5 

Script, Eleatic, 224 n. 10 

Seeming, words for, 199 

Self-identity, and completeness of a sphere, 
128 

Sellars, Wilfrid, xiii—xv, xvii, xxiii, xliv— 
xlviii, 302 n. 5; and Heraclitus, xlviii 
n. 54. See also Manifest Image; Original 
Image; Postulational Image; Scientific 
Image; Synoptic Image 

Sentence-frame, éort as, 211, 335—36 

Sextus Empiricus, 39, 40 

Shackles. $e Binding 

Shakespeare, 305 n. 9 

Shamanism, 42-43 

SI. See Standard Interpretation 

Signposts, 95, 310 

Simplicity, as presupposition of metaphys- 
ics, 112—13 

Simplicius, 154, 166, 369 and nn. 8, 11 

Solipsism, 105 

Solmsen, Friedrich, xviii, xix and n. 13 

Space, logical, 299, 328, 339—40; vs. physi- 
cal, 342 

"Speaking," as cognitive in Parm., 164 

Speculation, pre-Parmenidean, 354 

Speculative metaphor. See Metaphor, specu- 
lative 

Speculative predication, xx—xxiii, xxviii, 
55-58, 61-62, 71, 88 n. 39, 90, 92, 93 
n. 49, IOO, II2, 134, IÓI, 190, 211, 
274, 276, 341 n. I8; as predication of 
theoretical identity, xxviii; and Kahn's 
“veridical” usage, 58—59; in "Truth" vs. 

in “Doxa,” 62-63; and des, 62; 

p. " or "x is F,” 334 and n. 5, 
358 

Speculative question (“What is it?”), 57; 
Parmenides’ answer to, 134 
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Sphere: of infinite radius, xvi—xvii; as image 
of completeness, xxxv; externally viewed, 
xxxvii; as simile, 124; and what-is, 124; 
as dome of cosmos, 124, 235; of B8.43 
ff., externally viewed, 126; of B8.43 ff., 
as image of completeness, 126; defini- 
tions of, 127; its completeness as self- 
identity, 128; simile mentioned, 186 
n. so; in "Truth" vs. in "Doxa," 235, 
251. See also Ball; o$atpa 

Spinoza, and Melissus, 133 

Standard Interpretation (SI), xv and n. 7, 
xxiii, XXVi, 350—56, 361 

Stochastic metaphor, 192 

Strang, Colin, 310 n. 27 

Style, "abbreviated-reference," 15—16 

Subconscious, of psychoanalysis vs. logical, 
176 

Success term. See Achievement term 

Sufficient reason, principle of, xxix, xxxi 
n. 28, 100 

suggestio falsi, 306 

sumere (Latin) and derivatives, 199 

Sun: in B10.2—3, 237—40; paradoxically de- 
scribed, 240 

Surface vs. depth, in grammar, 357 

Symmetrical description, motif of, 13 

Syncategorematic terms, I3I 

Synoptic Image (Sellars), xlviii n. 54 


tantia: as used by the Goddess, 312; adver- 
bial, 312 n. 32 

"Taking," and "seeming" or "opinion," 199 

Tarán, Leonardo, 41 n. 93, 47 n. 2, 77 
n. 7, 81 and n. 16, 83 nn. 19-20, 92 
n. 47, 94 n. I, 98 n. 8, 122 n. 22, 123 
n. 24, 126 n. 29, 132, 167, 171 n. I9, 
173 n. 24, 176 n. 30, 189 n. 56, 208 
nn. 43—44, 212 n. 49, 253—54, 256, 271 
n. 4, 272 n. II, 273 

Teleology: and með- words, 138; positive, 
and niorıs, 153 

Tenselessness, 104—07, 110 

Test, as implicit in Soxipws . . . dca mavrós, 
205 
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Thales, 61 

Theme: and motif distinguished, 1 1—12, 18 
n. 22, 31-33; and semantics of formal 
theory, 12 n. 13 

Theodicy, Parmenides’ metaphysics not a, 
44 n. 107, 153 

Thinghood, 303, 327—28, 330 

Things: vs. facts, 60; Anaxagorean, 300 n. 2 

Thinking: as epistemic in Parm., 164; 
and quest, 167; physiological theory of, 
253 

Third route, B6.4 misleadingly described 
as, OI 

Thought, early Greek, 306-07 

Time: independence of, distinguished from 
timelessness, 1 10; on denial of reality of, 
by Parm., 110-11 

Timelessness, distinguished from time- 
independence, 110 

Transcendental argument, xiv; Kantian, xiv 
n. 3 

Truth: as "compliant, faithful" or "persua- 
sive," 155; and Persuasion, 159—60. See 
also Reality; What-is; ¿óv 

"Truth": semantic-epistemological ratio- 
nale in, xxix; relation to “Doxa,” 80, 83— 
84, 107, 131-32, 222, 246-535; sum- 
maty of, 134—35; contrast with "Doxa," 
232-35, 326, 329, 347, 354, 358 

Tugendhadt, Ernst, 330 n. 76 

Types (vs. individuals), and monism, 131 


"Ungenerable" (B8 proof), 96-103; stages 
of, 98, 111 

Universals, vocabulary of, 301 

Untersteiner, Mario, 75 n. 3, 271, 312 n. 32 

Unverborgenbeit. See Verborgenbeit; &Andeıa, 
and Um. 


Vacillation, expression of, in Greek, 229 

Vagueness, 329, 342, 359; and negative 
route, 347—48 

Verborgenbeit, ambiguity of, 64—65 

Verdenius, W. J., 271, 322 n. 63 

Verdictive (Austin), 201 n. 23 
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Vlastos, Gregory, xii, xviii, xxvii, 153 
n. 48, 165 n. 5, 189 n. 57, 315 n. 38; 
Archive, at HRC, 367 n. (3) 

Void, the, relevance of concept in Parmen- 
ides' argument, 116 and n. 6 


Wandering. See mAavn 

“Way”: misleading as translation of 58ós, xxx, 
275; “W. of Truth,” misleading as title, 
67 

Webster, T. B. L., 305 n. 10 

Whar-is: as impassive and inert, 120; and 
sphere, 124, 126; and Justice related in 
nions, 161. See also Reality; Truth; &óv 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Ulrich von, on 
Parmenides' poetry, 34, 36 

“Wingless speech" (Homer), 147 

Wittgenstein, Ludwig, xiii, xvi—xvii, 88, 
133 n. 46, 177, 299, 304—05, 321 n. 56, 
342, 355; Tractatus, xix and n. 11 
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Woodbury, Leonard, xxvii, 181—82 and 
n. 39, 368—70, 379, 382—84, 386 n. (©) 

Word-play: leomoAés vs. tows méÀet, 124; in 
B1.28—30, 156 n. 61; ófa vs. Séxopat, 
203 n. 26; in B14, 224—25 


Xenophanes, 196, 217; and speculative 
predication, xxii; and the moon, xl-xli 
“X is really Y." See Speculative predication 


Yale University, xiii, xvii; Y. U. Press, xi, 
xxi 
Yoke, Ananke as the, 27 


Zafiropoulo, Jean, 214 n. 58 

Zeller, Eduard, 81 

Zeno of Elea, 119, 130, 132-33; One vs. 
Many in, 362 


